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NOTE 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  author  to  trace 
throughout  the  history  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  the  operation  of  the  principles  discussed  in 
the  present  work.  But  the  length  to  which  such  an 
examination  would  extend  has  rendered  it  in- 
advisable for  the  present  to  do  more  than  supply 
the  necessary  illustration  as  the  argument  proceeded. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   COMMUNITY   UPON  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

The  picture  which  history  presents  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  is  one  which  possesses  a  deep  attrac- 
tion both  from  the  dramatic  and  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  Regarded  merely  as  a  pageant  the 
march  of  successive  nations  across  the  stage  of 
history,  each  demanding  in  their  hour  of  greatness 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  world,  and  then 
passing  into  relative  or  complete  obscurity,  is  of 
absorbing  interest.  If  we  go  a  little  deeper  and 
inquire  why  it  is  that  some  great  nation,  after  so 
completely  taking  the  precedence  of  all  others  as  to 
leave  them  by  comparison  of  no  account,  and  after 
astonishing  the  beholders  by  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  its  achievements,  should  presently  cease 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  interest  becomes  more  absorbing  still.  Men  have 
been  compelled  to  speculate  at  all  periods  upon  the 
causes  which  determine  the  growth  and  decay  of 
communities,  crudely  at  first  and  then  more  intelli- 
gently as  the  progress  of  knowledge  takes  place.  The 
first  theory  put  forward  to  explain  the  vicissitudes  of 
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national  existence  is,  according  to  a  well-known  law 
of  thought,  theological,  and  ascribes  success  or 
failure  to  the  interposition  of  the  gods.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  theory  which  supposes  that  nations 
are  like  individuals,  and  subject  to  the  same  process 
of  growth  and  decay,  which  entails  their  disappear- 
ance at  a  given  period,  however  brilliant  their 
maturity  may  have  been.  For  the  nation,  as  for  the 
individual,  a  certain  span  of  life  is  ordained  ;  it  dies, 
so  to  speak,  when  its  time  has  come,  and  nothing 
which  it  does  or  leaves  undone  can  prevent  this 
catastrophe.  With  regard  to  this  interpretation, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  although  the  contrast 
between  a  nation  at  the  period  of  its  vigour  and  in 
its  decline  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  com- 
parison with  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  human 
body,  yet  on  closer  inspection  it  appears  certain  that 
no  definite  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  a  community.  A  nation  never  actually 
dies.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  and  physical  vigour 
may  be  impaired,  but  its  actual  existence  is  never 
brought  to  a  termination.  Death  is  a  matter  of 
physical  annihilation,  but  the  most  that  we  ate 
justified  in  saying  from  the  physical  point  of  view  is 
that  a  paralysis  of  the  national  faculties  may  super- 
vene so  severe  and  so  long  sustained  as  apparently 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  complete  recovery. 
It  is  true  that  if  such  a  nation  in  its  weakened  state 
is  surrounded  by  active  and  vigorous  enemies,  its 
independent  political  existence  may  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  its  absorption  in  a  larger  whole,  but, 
otherwise,  it  may  exist  almost  indefinitely.  Though 
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it  may  suffer  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  disasters 
it  still  continues  to  live  on,  bereft  of  its  former  great- 
ness perhaps,  but  not  subject  to  the  physical  change 
which  in  the  individual  we  call  death.  Putting 
aside  this  interpretation,  and  reserving  for  ex- 
amination a  few  pages  hence  the  theory  that 
nations  are  born  with  different  original  capacities 
to  which  is  attributable  the  entire  difference 
in  their  fortunes,  the  following  procedure  seems 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  for  eveiy  nation  there  is 
in  theory  a  possible  course  of  action  or  line  of 
development  which  if  pursued  would  have  led,  not 
indeed  to  complete  national  success,  for  that  as  we 
shall  subsequently  see  is  impossible,  but  to  the  best 
attainable  results.  Accoiding  to  the  present  view 
it  is  the  function  of  a  true  science  of  history  both  1  o 
discover  what  theconditions  are  which  have  prevented 
the  attainment  of  this  ideal  best,  and  to  give  reasons 
why  some  nations  have  been  enabled  to  realise  that 
attainment  more  effectually  than  others. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  exception  may  be 
taken  at  the  very  outset  to  the  whole  method  of  the 
present  work.  Granting  that  the  fate  of  nations 
cannot  be  left  out  of  account  in  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  human  progress,  yet  national  success  or  failure,  it 
will  be  said,  does  not  constitute  the  final  object  of 
investigation.  Since  nations  are  composed  of  in- 
dividuals it  is  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  individual 
development  with  which  we  are  in  reality  concerned, 
and  to  put  the  nation  before  the  individual  is  to  begin 
the  inquiry  at  the  wrong  end.    The  individual,  if 
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not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  must  on  moral 
grounds  be  made  the  centre  of  any  investigation  into 
his  position  in  that  universe.  Indeed,  the  idea  of 
society  dominating  the  individual  is  so  offensive  to 
some  people  that  the  very  term  "social  organism" 
arouses  in  them  a  strong  antipathy.  Societies  exist 
because  individuals  have  found  them  useful.  Further- 
more, since  societies  are  thus  a  mere  matter  of 
individual  arrangement  it  is  advisable  on  scientific  as 
well  as  on  moral  grounds  that  our  attention  should 
be  concentrated  upon  the  individual.  Society 
and  the  state  are  supposed  to  be  without  meaning 
except  in  so  far  as  they  help  the  individual  and 
increase  the  fullness  of  individual  life,  and  study  of 
the  individual  is  under  these  circumstances  much 
better  calculated  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  nature 
of  society  than  the  study  of  society  upon  the  nature 
of  the  individual. 

Yet  if  we  take  the  actual  facts  of  social  evolution 
rather  than  a  moral  predisposition  as  our  guide  we 
find  that  the  individual,  instead  of  being  the  self- 
determined,  self-developed,  almost  self-created  being 
which  some  philosophers  would  have  us  believe,  is 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  his  civilised  qualities  are 
concerned,  the  mere  creature  of  the  social  organism, 
owing  the  whole  of  the  qualities  which  raise  him 
above  the  lower  animals  to  the  training  which  he  has 
undergone  as  an  obedient  and  responsive  member 
of  the  composite  body  to  which  he  belongs.  Before 
the  social  organism  came  into  existence  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  individual  was 
merely  that  of  a  clever  beast  of  prey.    None  of  the 
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civilised  qualities  which  distinguish  the  lords  of 
creation  at  the  present  day  have  been  developed  by 
purely  individual  efforts,  still  less  are  they  the  product 
of  that  individual  freedom  upon  which  meta- 
physicians insist  as  a  condition  essential  for  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Any  advance  which  has 
been  made  since  extremely  primitive  times  is  to  be 
wholly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  social 
organism,  which  came  into  existence  without  the 
consent  of  the  individual  and  which  continues  to 
exist  without  his  permission.  Those  inquirers  who 
are  before  all  things  anxious  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
view  which  they  regard  as  ethically  satisfactory,  and 
who  in  consequence  allow  their  moral  preferences  to 
override  their  scientific  judgment,  frequently  write 
as  if  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  society  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  human  beings  "  can  and 
do  combine  to  further  their  common  ends  "  as  one 
puts  it ;  or  as  if  a  nation  were  in  its  origin,  as  another 
defines  it,  a  "  state  of  willed  relationships  between 
human  beings. ' '  All  such  statements  are  so  insincere 
as  to  be  actually  incorrect.  They  imply  without 
exactly  affirming  that  society  originated,  and  is 
continued,  as  the  result  of  conscious  human  volition. 
They  simply  reassert  in  a  more  subtle  form  the  long- 
exploded  fallacies  of  the  social  contract  theory. 
Though  human  beings  certainly  are  in  the  habit  of 
combining  to  further  common  ends,  that  is  not  the 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  societies,  nor  is  the 
continuance  of  nationality  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  social  relationship  is  "  willed/' 
Societies  come  into  existence  and  are  continued 
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without  any  reference  whatever  to  individual  volition. 
The  very  sentiments,  desires  and  capacities  which 
must  be  assumed  before  individuals  could  enter  into 
a  "state  of  willed  relationships/ '  or  could  "com- 
bine to  further  their  common  ends,"  are  themselves 
the  product  of  the  social  conditions  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  brought  about.  So  far  is  the 
social  organism  from  being  the  creation  of  the 
individual  that  the  individual  may  more  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  creature  of  the  social  organism. 
What  really  happens  is  that  individuals  when  they 
are  born  find  themselves  in  a  society,  and  whether 
they  like  it  or  not  are  compelled  to  make  the  best  of 
an  already  existing  situation.  Neither  in  earlier  nor 
later  times  can  we  find  people  deliberately  "  willing  " 
this  relationship.  In  early  times,  if  individuals  can 
be  regarded  as  conscious  of  any  self-formed  prefer- 
ence, it  is  for  isolation  and  not  for  social  intercourse  ; 
they  only  continue  "  to  further  common  ends " 
because  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so.  In  later  times,  so  far  are  the  advantages  of 
nationality  from  being  universally  recognised  that 
societies  may  be  said  to  exist  against  the  distinct 
wishes  of  many  of  their  members,  who  regard  the 
disappearance  of  the  state,  with  all  its  troublesome 
characteristics,  as  an  eminently  desirable  contingency, 
though  it  is  one  which  at  the  same  time  they  are 
entirely  powerless  to  effect.  In  short,  objections  to 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  social  organism  have 
their  origin  in  moral  considerations  ;  and  it  must 
be  left  to  the  succeeding  chapter  to  show  why  moral 
considerations,  however  admirable  in  themselves, 
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cannot  be  allowed  to  determine  either  the  method  or 
the  limits  of  a  purely  intellectual  investigation. 

The  predominating  factor  in  human  evolution, 
certainly  in  its  earlier  stages  and  possibly  up  to  the 
present  day,  is  not  the  individual  but  the  society. 
Granting  that  the  activities  of  the  individual  and  the 
influence  which  he  in  turn  exercises  upon  the  social 
organism  must  soon  be  taken  into  account  and  are 
ultimately  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  is  the 
society  which  first  demands  attention,  since  except 
for  social  discipline  the  typical  excellences  of 
civilised  humanity  would  never  have  been  developed. 
Evolutionally  speaking,  the  individual  as  conceived 
by  the  brain  of  the  metaphysician  does  not  exist. 
It  is  to  the  apprenticeship  undergone  as  a  member 
of  the  community  that  he  owes  his  distinctive 
characteristics.  Whoever,  therefore,  proposes  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  human 
evolution  must  begin  by  regarding  the  society  and 
not  the  individual  as  the  most  important  factor  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  But  if  the  law  of  individual 
development  is  in  this  way  subordinate  to  the  law  of 
social  development,  it  follows  that  the  excellence  of 
the  individual  must  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  society  which  has  produced  him. 
Accordingly,  the  scientific  interest  is  immediately 
transferred  from  the  causes  which  produce  a  satis- 
factory individual  to  the  causes  which  produce 
a  satisfactory  society.  A  healthy  and  vigorous 
society  will  have  a  better  influence  than  one  which 
is  feeble  and  decadent.  To  discover  the  causes 
which  have  made  one  society  a  more  efficient  instru- 
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ment  than  another  for  the  education  of  its  members 
in  all  desirable  human  qualities  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  upon  which  science  can  be  engaged. 

If  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  later  ages  of  which 
we  know  most,  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Spanish,  the  Germans,  have  contributed  more  to 
civilisation  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  Indeed,  the  actual  facts  of  history 
warrant  a  much  more  uncompromising  statement 
of  the  case.  Mankind  owes  particular  nations 
the  whole  and  not  merely  a  part  of  the  im- 
pulses which  have  inspired  its  advance,  and  it 
is  national  success  which  has  enabled  them  to 
achieve  this  notable  result.  It  is  success  which 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  community,  and  gives 
it  a  chance  of  gradually  devising  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  existence.  By  enabling 
the  experience,  political  and  otherwise,  of  one 
generation  to  be  stored  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
next,  national  success  has  rendered  continuous 
improvement  possible.  The  protection  which  a 
successful  nation  extends  to  its  citizens  over  a  con- 
siderable period  prevents  good  institutions  from 
being  swept  away,  and  notable  achievements  from 
being  forgotten.  Success  procures  time  for  good 
examples  and  good  habits  and  good  methods  of  doing 
things  to  have  their  full  effect.  As  long  as  it  lasts  it 
ensures  the  permanence  of  a  good  racial  strain  and 
the  continued  output  of  a  high  individual  quality. 
These  are  what  we  may  call  the  material  advantages 
conferred  by  success,  and  there  are  yet  others  even 
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more  important  to  be  presently  considered.  The 
problem  before  the  social  inquirer  is  to  discover 
what  are  the  more  favourable  conditions  which  have 
enabled  particular  nations,  relatively  few  in  number, 
to  display  as  nations  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
rest,  and  to  produce  a  breed  of  men  endowed  with 
exceptional  energy  and  talent,  who  have  placed 
their  country  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
world,  and  who  by  a  noble  activity  in  art  and 
literature  and  politics  have  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  conferring  upon  the  world  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion and  progress.  Anyone  who  cares  to  make  a 
record  of  the  names  of  individuals  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  for  good  work  of  nearly  every 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  find  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
qualities  have  all  been  members  of  great  nations. 
If  they  have  by  their  efforts  enriched  civilisation 
with  more  ample  resources  than  centuries  of  the  toil 
of  ordinary  men  would  have  produced,  and  have  thus 
accomplished  the  work  of  ages  in  a  lifetime,  it  is 
because  the  social  and  political  arrangements  of  the 
nation  into  which  they  were  born  rendered  this  result 
possible.  The  inspiration  which  they  felt  and  the 
opportunity  which  they  were  given  were  alike  pro- 
vided by  the  mother  country.  In  the  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  exceptional 
activity  and  fruitfulness  takes  place  the  secret  of 
the  causes  of  progress  would  seem  to  lie. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  society  has  been 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  education  of  the 
human  race,  and  who  at  the  same  time  fail  to 
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perceive  that,  if  this  is  so,  certain  widely  accepted 
theories  of  the  cause  of  human  advance  will  require 
more  accurate  statement.  Man  is  said  for  instance 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  a 
faculty  for  progress,  the  inference  being  that  all 
men  are  so  distinguished.  This,  however,  is  very 
far  from  being  the  truth.  The  capacity  for  improve- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  whole  human  race,  but 
only  to  particular  portions  of  it.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  this  respect  between  one  set  of  human 
beings  and  another  set  as  there  is  between  men  and 
animals.  In  fact  there  is  a  greater  difference, 
because  the  intellectual  distance  between  the  most 
progressive  and  the  least  progressive  nations  is 
much  greater  than  between  the  lowest  kinds  of  man 
and  the  highest  kinds  of  animals.  If  we  are  to  state 
the  theory  correctly,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  assertion  that  certain  groups  of  men  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower  animals  by  a  capacity  for 
progress.  In  the  case  of  other  groups  the  capacity 
is  so  small  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
man  and  animal  is  hardly  perceptible.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  savages,  though  their  intellectual 
faculties  are  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them 
to  supplement  instinct  by  reason  in  a  few  particulars, 
and  so  far  to  warrant  their  being  placed  in  a  higher 
category  than  that  of  beasts,  this  is  not  by  any 
means  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  progres- 
sive. Progress  as  we  know  depends  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  moral  and  intellectual  causes  which,  taking 
the  whole  human  race  under  one  survey,  is  very 
rare  indeed.    There  is  a  celebrated  saying  of  an 
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ancient  writer  which  is  universally  regarded  as  an 
accurate  description  of  one  of  the  most  general 
causes  of  progress.  Man,  says  Aristotle,  in  a  well- 
known  phrase,  first  wishes  to  live,  and  then  to  live 
well.  This  characteristic  of  "  progressive  desire," 
as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  which  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  beasts,  has  frequently  been 
considered  sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  progress  : 
and  so  it  may  be,  but  whatever  its  value  it  operates 
only  in  the  case  of  particular  nations,  and  is  not  a 
motive  which  distinguishes  the  human  race  as  a 
whole.  The  reason  why  such  an  explanation  seems 
at  first  perfectly  satisfactory  is  because  the  reader 
has  unconsciously  in  his  mind  the  particular  nation 
to  whom  it  is  applicable,  and  does  not  consider  the 
vast  number  of  human  beings  who  have  remained 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  motive  in  question.  Yet  a 
great  many,  perhaps  even  the  majority,  of  the 
human  race  have  never  been  distinguished  for  any 
desire  of  improvement  in  their  surroundings  or  any- 
thing else.  Improvement,  in  addition  to  a  certain 
superiority  of  intellect  requires  individual  energy 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  work.  Even 
if  intellect  were  plentiful,  energy  and  voluntary 
industry  are  not.  The  besetting  sin  of  the  human 
race,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  is  idleness. 
Travellers  have  observed  that  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  induce  the  savage  to  engage  in  any  bodily 
toil  except  such  as  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  his 
immediate  wants  ;  and  mental  exertion  is  equally 
repugnant  to  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings 
even  in  the  twentieth  century.    Acquiescence  in 
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degraded  conditions  of  life  is  natural  to  the  savage 
because  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  intelli- 
gent imagination  to  arouse  in  him  that  discontent 
wluch  is  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  progress. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  modern  racial 
theories  have  obviated  any  necessity  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  of  national  success,  and  that  a 
much  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  method  of 
explaining  the  difference  between  a  progressive  and 
an  unprogressive  community  is  to  postulate  an  initial 
superiority  of  racial  strain  to  which  all  excellence  is 
attributed.  We  are  in  fact  being  told  with  increasing 
insistence  that  it  is  racial  strain  which  is  the  decisive 
factor  in  human  progress,  and  that  all  attempts 
to  ignore  this  truth  are  bound  to  have  fatal  con- 
sequences. Undoubtedly  this  is  an  important  point 
of  view,  but  it  need  not  preclude  an  inquiry  of  the 
present  kind.  The  European  races,  for  instance, 
which  have  all  descended  from  the  best  stock,  have 
not  all  been  equally  successful,  and  the  difference 
in  their  fortunes  obviously  cannot  be  explained  on 
racial  grounds.  Here,  then,  is  a  matter  for  science 
to  investigate.  In  the  next  place  insistence  on  the 
racial  theoiy  is  very  valuable  as  a  warning  addressed 
to  those  who  believe  that  all  men  are  born  equal  in 
capacity,  and  that  it  only  needs  a  course  of  "  demo- 
cracy and  liberty  "  to  convert  the  worst  human 
material  into  the  best.  No  amount  of  political 
manipulation  could  transform  African  or  Asiatic 
races  into  the  equivalent  of  good  European  stock. 
We  may  even  go  further  than  this,  and  affirm  that 
civilisation  will  be  forwarded  by  the  best  existing 
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races  or  not  at  all.  But  if  this  argument  is  used 
to  enforce  the  conclusion  that  the  inquirer  into  the 
causes  of  national  success  can  and  may  disregard 
the  problem  of  government  and  politics  and  social 
arrangements  generally,  a  grave  mistake  is  made. 
Though  government  has  not  the  power  of  converting 
a  bad  race  into  a  good  one,  or  of  bringing  about  certain 
valuable  subconscious  adjustments  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  to  be  subsequently  spoken  of,  short  of  this 
the  triumphs  of  civilisation  may  well  be  called  the 
triumphs  of  government.  If  racial  causes  account 
for  the  start  secured  by  the  best  races  over  the  worst, 
it  is  government  which  puts  the  finishing  touches 
to  their  excellence,  giving  the  best  nations  a  perfec- 
tion which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  attained  ; 
above  all  it  is  government  which  is  the  indispensable 
instrument  of  the  perpetuation  of  their  ascendancy. 
It  is  this  last  consideration  which  is  most  important. 
The  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  white 
races  is  a  paramount  necessity  of  civilisation,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  national  success  is  a  means 
to  that  end. 

If  the  racial  theory  is  correct  the  original  members 
of  successful  states  were  endowed  with  superior 
faculties  which  being  transmitted  from  individual 
to  individual,  and  permeating  the  community  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent  through  the  elimination 
of  weaklings  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  gradually 
raised  these  states  to  a  dominating  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  nations.  According  to  this  view  a 
nation  must  be  regarded  as  owing  its  success  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  initially  composed  of  individuals 
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who  possessed  in  themselves,  and  were  capable  of 
transmitting  to  their  descendants,  a  higher  standard 
of  physical  and  intellectual  excellence  than  that 
possessed  by  their  contemporaries.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  theory  implies  that  this  originally 
implanted  superiority  goes  on  acting  from  one 
generation  to  another,  because  the  child  tends  to 
reproduce  the  qualities  of  its  parents.  This  con- 
clusion, however,  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts. 
The  transmission  of  ability,  continuous  in  theory, 
is  in  reality  not  always  continuous,  but  under  certain 
frequently  occurring  conditions  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  though  the  best  members  of  the 
community  are  as  free  to  marry  and  have  children 
as  they  were  before.  If  national  superiority  is  due 
to  an  original  endowment  of  grace,  which  has  been 
granted  in  greater  measure  to  some  nations  than  to 
others,  nothing  less  than  some  definite  physical 
reason,  such  as  the  extermination  of  the  better 
breeds,  should  be  capable  of  arresting  the  ordinary 
laws  of  heredity.  Yet  they  are  arrested  and  the 
phenomenon  of  national  decadence,  occurring  as  it 
often  does  in  history  abruptly  and  without  the  long 
previous  preparatory  decline  that  we  should  have 
expected,  seems  to  be  proof  that  on  these  occasions 
some  other  principle  has  come  into  operation, 
dominating  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of 
ability.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  many 
nations  whose  output  of  great  men  or  even  of  men 
above  the  average  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop, 
and  whose  activity  in  all  fields  of  human  enterprise 
is  in  consequence  adversely  affected,  though  nothing 
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has  happened  in  a  physical  way  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  that  ability  which  by  hypothesis 
previously  gave  them  their  high  position.  That 
such  a  nation  should  in  consequence  of  some  great 
military  defeat  be  seriously  handicapped  by  a  loss  of 
territory  or  wealth,  or  by  a  disproportionate  mortality 
of  the  fittest  of  the  nation,  is  only  to  be  expected. 
Yet  when  we  take  all  these  considerations  into 
account  they  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenen  of  national  decadence  which  ensues. 

If  the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  the  Spanish,  owed 
the  military,  political  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments which  distinguished  them  above  other  nations 
to  an  inborn  faculty,  capable  of  becoming  even  more 
widely  diffused  by  sexual  and  other  selection,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  superiority  in  mental 
and  bodily  powers  should  not  still  have  continued  to 
distinguish  the  members  of  the  nations  in  question 
after  they  were  overtaken  by  misfortune.  Yet  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  poverty-stricken  record 
of  the  Romans  of  the  later  empire,  of  the  Athenians 
after  Argospotami,  of  the  Spaniards  after  Rocroi, 
with  the  previous  achievements  which  had  raised 
them  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness,  in  order 
to  perceive  that  some  influence  must  in  such  cases 
be  at  work  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  heredity.  Intellectual  and  other  powers  which 
are  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
and  which  are  apparently  so  transmitted  up  to  a 
certain  period,  cease  to  appear  in  anything  like  the 
same  intensity,  or  with  anything  like  the  same 
profusion,  when  these  countries  no  longer  enjoy  the 
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exhilarating  conditions  which  attach  to  primacy 
or  predominance  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  fertility  of  genius  seems  subject  to  a  variation 
corresponding  with  the  fortunes  of  the  social  organ- 
ism to  which  the  individual  belongs.    It  is  appar- 
ently the  psychological  influence  of  the  loss  of 
international  position,   honour  and  glory  which 
works  mischief.    The  prolonged  inability  to  transmit 
the  former  high  average  of  national  qualities  is  in 
reality,  according  to  the  theory  here  suggested,  due 
to  the  depressing  influence  of  national  failure  acting 
on  the  mind  of  the  nation.    The  capacity  for  indi- 
vidual greatness  which  physically  speaking  must 
still  be  inherent  in  the  nation,  and  which  was  evoked 
by  national  prosperity,  disappears  as  if  by  magic 
when  misfortune  hangs  like  a  blight  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  community.    On  the  other  hand  there 
is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  successful  nation, 
some  emanation  as  it  were  from  its  exalted  tempera- 
ment, which  stimulates  and  increases  the  power  of 
transmitting  and  receiving  the  physical  or  mental 
qualities  which  make  greatness  possible.  As  Sir  Ray 
Lankester  has  pointed  out  in  another  connection, 
a  new  and  unprecedented  factor  in  organic  life  has 
thus  come  under  the  survey  of  science,  implying  a 
development  "  completely  free  from  the  limitations 
of  protoplasmic  continuity  ' '  and  one  which  takes 
place  by  "  laws  other  than  those  affecting  the  perish- 
able bodies  of  successive  generations  of  mankind/ ' 
According  to  the  present  view  the  biological  law  of 
transmission  of  ability  is  superseded  by  a  new  law 
which  comes  into  existence  with  the  formation  of  the 
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social  organism.  Though  we  are  not  justified  in 
saying  that  national  conditions  create  talent,  they 
certainly  must  be  favourable  to  permit  of  its  con- 
tinued appearance. 

The  explanation  of  progress,  then,  as  due  to  the 
steady  transmission  of  superior  racial  qualities,  cannot 
be  accepted  without  the  most  important  reservations. 
The  failure  of  ability  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  and  the  Spanish  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  same  truth  becomes  still  more  apparent 
on  a  general  survey  of  the  difference  as  regards 
individual  ability  between  ancient  and  modern  times. 
According  to  the  ordinary  hypothesis  we  should 
expect  the  moderns  to  show  a  marked  general  average 
of  superiority  over  the  ancients  in  respect  of  their 
mental  and  bodily  powers  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  selection.  Yet  this  anticipation 
is  by  no  means  fulfilled.  The  mental  power  of  the 
average  person,  as  more  than  one  writer  has  pointed 
out,  is  certainly  not  greater  at  the  present  day  than 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  is  considerably  less.  Nor  is  the  case  any 
different  when  we  turn  from  average  talent  to 
exceptional  genius.  The  almost  god-like  ability 
of  certain  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  has 
never  been  equalled,  let  alone  surpassed,  in  all  the 
subsequent  ages.  The  strain  of  genius,  though  not 
quite  dried  up,  has  never  again  flowed  with  the  same 
abounding  vigour. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  bodily  conditions 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  adversely 
or  beneficially  influenced  by  what  is  called  sugges- 
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tion.  The  effects  which  may  be  produced  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  individual  body  by  an 
idea  are  so  astonishing  that  though  scientifically 
established  they  still  seem  almost  incredible.  In 
order  to  explain  the  extraordinary  power  that  is 
frequently  exercised  by  the  simple  emotion  of 
hope  and  fear,  new  terms  such  as  faith-healing 
and  fear-killing  have  had  to  be  invented.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  certain  French  investigators 
an  infectious  disease  such  as  scarlet  fever  can  be 
generated  by  terror  without  the  presence  of  any 
infection  whatever,  and  a  man  is  related  to  have 
died  from  symptoms  resembling  the  loss  of  blood 
though  he  had  lost  no  blood  at  all,  but  was  merely 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  done  so,  matters 
having  been  so  arranged  as  to  convince  him  that  his 
veins  were  exhausted.  Conversely,  the  influence  of 
happiness  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
while  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  strange  sect 
called  Christian  Scientists  have  been  sufficiently 
authenticated  to  prove  that  under  certain  conditions 
there  are  almost  no  limits  to  the  marvels  that  may 
be  wrought  by  the  power  of  imagination.  It  is  some 
portion  of  this  universally  attested  power  which  is 
here  claimed  for  the  society.  The  success  or  failure 
of  a  nation  seems  to  exert  a  psychological  influence 
upon  its  members  similar  to  that  which  intense 
emotion  produces  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
organism. 

But  even  if  this  theory  of  the  special  power  of 
mind  over  matter  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
ability  is  not  pressed,  the  generally  inspiriting 
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influence  of  national  success  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Success  or  failure  produce  upon  the  community  an 
effect  exactly  comparable  to  the  effect  produced  by 
hope  and  happiness  upon  the  individual.  Just  as 
there  is  a  chill  and  gloomy  feeling  about  national 
failure  which  deadens  individual  energy,  so  there  is 
an  exhilaration  about  national  success  which  increases 
it.  Taking  such  a  nation  as  the  Spanish  before  and 
after  they  touched  the  highest  point  of  their  national 
fortunes,  whatever  other  causes  of  national  success 
and  failure  may  be  at  work  in  such  cases,  the  whole 
moral  energy  of  the  nation  seems  at  one  time  to  be 
sapped  by  the  depression  consequent  upon  the  loss 
of  international  status,  just  as  at  another  it  was 
stimulated  by  the  idea  of  national  pre-eminence. 
When  the  national  fortunes  are  in  the  ascendant  the 
hope  of  being  numbered  among  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  country's  greatness  inspires  each 
member  of  the  state  with  a  patriotic  determination 
more  intense  than  that  which  he  would  have  dis- 
played had  he  been  a  member  of  a  community  with 
no  international  reputation  to  sustain.  There  is 
felt  by  all  but  the  meanest  and  most  poor-spirited 
an  ever-present  obligation  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  The 
desire  to  accomplish  something  out  of  the  common, 
or  failing  that  to  perform  their  ordinary  duties  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  national  record,  operates 
over  one  generation  after  another,  and  the  tradition 
of  greatness  never  dies  so  long  as  the  national  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
"  some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done." 
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It  is  indeed  true  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
characters  of  exceptional  strength  and  power  adver- 
sity sometimes  proves  a  stimulus  equally  productive 
of  great  results.  Yet  such  heroic  efforts  have  always 
been  sustained  by  the  hope  and  the  possibility  of 
restoring  the  national  glory,  and  the  goal  of  national 
success  has  always  been  in  sight.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied,  however,  that  average  humanity  finds  it  more 
congenial  to  accelerate  the  flowing  tide  of  success 
than  to  stem  the  current  of  adversity.  There  are 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  and  other 
nations  which  show  that  there  are  times  when  a 
contagion  of  heroism,  as  it  were,  possesses  a  nation, 
creating  a  capacity  for  the  performance  of  memor- 
able deeds  which,  except  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
national  exaltation,  would  have  seemed  beyond  the 
scope  of  mortal  powers.  Apprenticeship  through 
many  generations  to  the  idea  of  national  greatness 
causes  the  children  of  leading  nations  to  be  impressed 
from  their  infancy  with  the  idea  that  their  fortunate 
nationality  entails  upon  them  obligations  great  in 
proportion  to  the  favour  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  them.  The  student  of  social  evolu- 
tion is  aware  of  how  much  the  world  owes  to 
the  aristocratic  principle  of  noblesse  oblige.  The 
same  idea  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
constraining  and  compelling  power  of  glorious 
national  associations.  At  the  present  day  we  may 
possibly  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  something 
is  discernible  which  is  better  than  devotion  to  the 
idea  of  nationality.  Yet  this  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  motive 
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except  religion,  which  has  wielded,  at  least  from  this 
point  of  view,  an  equal  influence  over  the  individual, 
evoking  his  highest  energies,  urging  him  to  continual 
effort,  and  reconciling  him  to  enormous  sacrifice  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  his  country.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  else  could  have  replaced  so  valuable  a 
discipline,  or  how  otherwise  the  individual  could  have 
learned  the  lessons  that  were  to  fit  him  for  civilised 
existence. 

So  far  little  has  been  said  upon  the  actual  motive 
which  inspires  progress.  All  that  has  been  decided 
upon  this  point  is  that  the  causes  usually  assigned  to 
account  for  progress  apply  not  to  the  human  race  as 
a  whole,  but  only  to  particular  nations.  The 
motives  which  inspire  progress  may  be  either  in- 
tellectual or  moral,  or  both.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
very  generally  regarded  as  intellectual.  Recently, 
however,  the  theory  has  been  put  forward  that 
they  are  entirely  moral,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
determine  how  the  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view 
would  affect  the  present  argument.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  community 
upon  the  individual  has  been  the  dominant  force 
in  human  evolution  is  confirmed  if  progress  is  attri- 
buted to  moral  rather  than  intellectual  causes. 

The  theory  that  intellect  has  very  little  to  do  with 
progress  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  certain  facts 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Though 
individual  capacity  is  certainly  no  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  Christian  era,  man's  control  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  progress, 
has  immensely  increased,  and  this  apparent  contra- 
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diction  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  cause 
of  the  advance  of  civilisation  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  at  its  disposal,  a  result  which 
has  been  achieved  by  purely  social  labours.  The 
power  which  man  has  gained  over  nature  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  incessant 
improvements,  which  are  the  result  of  moral  rather 
than  intellectual  efforts  and  which  one  generation 
has  carefully  handed  on  to  another  in  obedience  to 
a  moral  impulse.  The  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  have  taken  place  from  age  to  age,  the  improve- 
ments in  material  and  intellectual  resources,  the 
successive  additions  which  have  been  laboriously 
made  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge,  have,  it  is 
argued,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  moderns  a  sort  of 
magic  wand,  which  enables  even  the  most  ordinary 
personality  with  altogether  inferior  intellectual 
gifts  to  work  a  succession  of  wonders  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients.  These  wonders 
which  have  hitherto  been  taken  as  the  proof  of 
superior  intellect  are  merely  a  proof  of  the  possession 
of  superior  instruments  and  methods  which  have 
been  devised  by  the  patient  industry  of  individuals 
working  as  much  on  behalf  of  humanity  in  the  future 
as  on  behalf  of  their  own  generation.  Intelligence 
has  of  course  played  its  part,  but  that  part  could  not 
have  been  played  with  any  effect  unless  the  dis- 
coverer or  inventor  of  one  age  had  been  enabled  to 
benefit  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  use 
them  as  his  own.  It  is  not  to  the  transmission  of 
ability  but  to  the  transmission  of  the  results  of  past 
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labour,  enabling  such  inquirers  to  start  at  an  enor- 
mously increased  advantage,  that  progress  is  due,  and 
this  is  predominantly  a  question  of  superior  morality 
rather  than  of  superior  intellect.  Civilisation  is  in 
reality  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  past  generations 
who  in  a  dutiful  spirit  have  laboured  for  posterity, 
and  is  therefore  in  a  last  analysis  an  ethical  rather 
than  an  intellectual  process,  and  could  not  in  fact 
have  been  brought  about  unless  the  various  workers 
had  been  actuated  by  a  disinterested  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race. 

With  regard  to  this  contention,  though  full  value 
will  be  claimed  for  intellect  at  the  proper  time,  it 
may  at  once  be  admitted  that  without  the  too 
frequently  unrewarded  service  rendered  by  countless 
agents  in  a  spirit  of  duty  rather  than  in  the  hope 
of  reward  the  future  of  civilisation  could  never  have 
been  assured.  This,  however  is  merely  to  strengthen 
the  argument  of  the  present  chapter.  Morality, 
as  we  have  already  had  reason  to  conclude,  is  to  a 
large  extent  the  creation  of  the  social  organism, 
which  develops  it  from  the  crudest  beginnings  until 
it  becomes  a  really  effective  force,  and  the  fuller  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  moral  element  in  pro- 
gress the  greater  the  importance  of  the  society  must 
necessarily  become.  The  predominance  of  the  social 
organism  over  the  individual  is  in  fact  made  even 
more  clear  when  progress  is  attributed  to  moral 
rather  than  to  intellectual  causes.  If  the  progress 
of  the  world  is  due  not  to  individual  ability  but  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  general  resources  of 
society  which  have  been  collected  and  handed  down, 
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this  is  a  process  which  clearly  owes  the  greater  part 
of  its  beneficence  to  the  influence  of  the  community 
over  the  individual,  and  to  the  facilities  for  un- 
selfish work  which  society  and  the  social  institu- 
tion of  government  could  alone  have  provided.  If 
each  succeeding  generation  starts  with  aids  to  know- 
ledge and  opportunities  for  invention  and  research 
which  its  predecessors  did  not  possess,  and  is  enabled 
to  add  the  invaluable  experience  of  the  previous 
generation  to  its  own,  and  so  to  forward  the  progress 
of  the  world,  this  is  because  the  social  atmosphere 
by  which  the  individual  is  surrounded  has  urged 
him  to  labour  and  industry  of  an  altruistic  kind 
which  could  have  no  value  or  permanence  except 
under  the  conditions  which  a  well-governed  society 
alone  can  supply.  So  far  as  civilisation  is  due  to 
moral  causes  it  has  been  built  up  because  the  indi- 
vidual finds  himself  under  an  impulse  to  devote 
himself  to  the  creation  of  utilities  which  are  of 
more  value  to  future  generations  than  to  himself, 
and  it  is  society  which  supplies  this  impulse  and 
which  garners  the  result. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  national  success  upon  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  causes 
which  conduce  to  progress  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  if  they  operated  indiscriminately  in  the  world  at 
large,  while  in  reality  they  are  operative  only  in  the 
case  of  particular  nations.  These  nations  are  the 
successful  nations  of  history,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  all  progress  has  been  due.  So  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware,  it  has  never  been  openly 
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admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  nations  have 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  advancement  of 
civilisation.  Yet  their  members  have  been  without 
real  energy,  without  initiative,  without  original  ideas, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  existed  rather  than  to  have 
lived  in  any  truly  progressive  sense.  In  striking 
contrast  is  the  activity  which  characterises  the 
members  of  the  relatively  few  successful  nations. 
It  is  they  who  have  supplied  the  moral  ideas  and 
forged  the  intellectual  instruments  which  have 
raised  humanity  to  its  present  stage  of  civilisation. 
The  advance  of  mankind  has  depended  upon  the 
predominance  of  particular  communities  who  have 
become  the  torch-bearers  of  civilisation,  and  by 
spreading  the  light  of  knowledge  in  politics,  philo- 
sophy, science  and  art  have  illuminated  the  dark 
places  of  the  world,  and  have  given  to  inferior 
nations  an  enlightenment  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained.  It  is  the  restriction  of 
the  causes  of  progress  to  a  few  life-giving  centres 
which  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  sociologist,  and 
which  is  ignored  in  the  metaphors  usually  employed 
to  illustrate  human  advance.  We  have  for  instance 
the  expression  "  rising  tide  of  progress/'  as  if  the 
impulse  in  question  were  contributed  by  some  force 
common  to  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Again,  the  advance  of  humanity  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  great  river  which  flows  majestically 
onwards  with  a  slow  but  continuous  movement. 
This  simile,  however,  to  be  correct,  must  be  altered 
in  one  important  detail.  We  must  imagine  a  river 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  waters  do 
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not  progress  with  an  even  general  motion  as  the 
ordinary  comparison  would  imply,  but  are  on  the 
contrary  stagnant  except  in  parts  where  an  occasion- 
ally active  current  may  be  perceived.  Of  these 
strong  but  relatively  small  currents  there  may  be 
observed  in  the  history  of  civilisation  at  a  given 
period  sometimes  one,  more  rarely  two  or  three,  and 
occasionally  none  at  all.  Except  for  them  the  so- 
called  river  of  humanity  would  hardly  reveal  the 
slightest  movement.  They  alone  give  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  that  active  stream  which  we  call 
progress,  since  the  rest  of  the  waters  are  either 
completely  at  rest  or  have  an  almost  imperceptible 
movement  imparted  to  them  by  contact  with  the 
active  portions.  The  currents  in  the  human  stream, 
which  cause  whatever  general  advance  is  observable, 
are  the  successful  nations  of  history.  It  is  they  and 
they  alone  who  have  inspired  the  impulse  to  any 
progress  which  mankind  as  a  whole  has  made. 

The  community,  then,  is  the  dominating  factor 
in  the  problem  before  us;  the  secret  of  progress 
must  be  sought  in  the  causes  of  healthy  national 
growth.  Granting  that  the  individual  has  sub- 
sequently much,  if  not  everything,  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  social  organism,  it  is  by  the  influence 
of  the  social  medium  that  those  powers  are  matured 
which  eventually  prove  so  useful.  Since  the  earliest 
ages  of  Greek  philosophy  the  individual  has  been 
urged  to  know  himself,  but  the  study  has  made  little 
progress  for  the  reason  that  it  could  not  be  fruitfully 
pursued  except  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
society  to  which  the  individual  belongs  and  which 
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has  made  him  what  he  is.  Granting  that  hereditary 
qualities  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  result, 
the  potentialities  inherent  in  the  racial  type  come 
to  maturity  when  favourable  national  conditions  are 
realised,  but  not  otherwise.  How  the  individual 
at  a  later  period  of  social  life  gives  a  full  return  for 
the  education  he  has  received,  how  he  enriches  the 
nation  which  has  enriched  him,  and  carries  to  a 
higher  point  the  prosperity  of  the  society  which  has 
either  endowed  him  with  his  talent  or  has  developed 
the  seed  from  which  it  sprang,  the  present  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere.  In  the 
present  work,  however,  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  influence  of  the  society.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  how  futile  is  the  attempt  of  certain 
thinkers  to  prove  that  the  individual  is  the  creator  of 
the  society.  Just  as  society  is  not  a  system  of  "  willed 
relationships/'  and  does  not  come  into  being  at  the 
desire  of  the  individual,  so  neither  are  the  most 
important  phases  of  its  subsequent  development 
the  result  of  his  conscious  efforts.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  body  which  he  owns,  so  in  the  case  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs,  man  simply  looks  on 
while  much  that  is  vital  to  his  welfare  is  done  for 
him.  Those  who  have  realised  the  immense  number 
of  subconscious  activities  which  must  take  place 
in  due  order  before  the  individual  can  realise  his 
full  health  and  strength  and  power  of  body  and  mind, 
will  find  nothing  strange  in  the  view  that  many 
processes  in  the  life  of  the  social  organism  are 
similarly  subconscious.  If  the  activities  of  the 
individual  which  we  see  and  realise  are  dependent 
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upon  other  activities  which  we  do  not  see  and  do 
not  readily  realise,  why  should  not  the  same  thing 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  society.  It  will  be  shown 
in  the  succeeding  pages  that  the  power  which  directs 
and  co-ordinates  subconscious  movements  in  the 
one  case  seemingly  pursues  the  same  plan  in  the 
other,  and  that  the  human  society  like  the  human 
body  depends  for  its  healthy  development  largely 
upon  adjustments  which  take  place  without  the 
deliberate  contrivance  of  the  individual  and  with 
much  less  than  a  full  understanding  on  his  part  of 
the  significance  of  what  is  taking  place. 


CHAPTER  II 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  CONDUCT 

Knowledge  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  pro- 
gress. If,  as  we  know,  progressive  man  is  distin- 
guished by  a  desire  not  only  to  live  but  to  improve  his 
conditions  of  life,  he  is  impelled  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  order  to  achieve  this  purpose.  To 
understand  something,  however  little,  of  the  forces 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  emergence  from  barbarism.  The  rudest 
mechanical  appliances  for  relieving  hardship  or 
lightening  toil  presuppose  a  knowledge  which  can 
only  have  been  gained  by  a  relatively  efficient  use 
of  the  powers  of  observation  and  of  reason.  Since 
the  results  gained  by  this  process  are  capable  of 
accumulation  and  transmission,  each  successive 
generation  is  enabled  to  start  at  a  higher  level  and 
with  greater  advantages  than  its  predecessor.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  man  has  advanced  to  the  compre- 
hension and  even  to  the  conquest  of  the  forces  of 
nature  until,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  the  genii  before 
whom  he  once  humbled  himself  in  terror  and  dismay 
have  become  the  abject  servants  of  his  will.  From 
this  point  of  view  civilisation  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  nothing  else  than  the  outcome  of  accumulated 
knowledge. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  from 
29 
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which  to  estimate  the  value  of  knowledge.  The 
utilitarian  aspect  of  the  case,  immensely  important 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  feature  which  possesses  the  deepest 
interest  for  the  philosopher.  As  soon  as  a  com- 
munity has  been  enabled  by  the  use  of  ingenuity  to 
improve  their  material  circumstances,  to  protect 
themselves  from  heat  and  wet  and  cold  and  to  ensure 
a  regular  supply  of  food,  there  is  a  lesser  demand 
upon  their  faculties  for  merely  material  purposes, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  energy  is,  as  it 
were,  set  free.  Men  presently  become  conscious 
that  intellect  may  be  used  for  higher  purposes,  and 
in  obedience  to  this  prompting  they  are  driven  to 
speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the  world  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  to  offer  some  solution, 
however  crude,  of  the  problem  of  their  relation  to  it. 
Progressive  man  from  this  point  begins  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  restless  and  even  imperious  craving 
to  explain  the  phenomena  with  which  his  intellect  is 
confronted,  and  to  elucidate  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
the  mysteries  of  cause  and  effect,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  material  condition,  but  in  obedience 
to  an  instinct  which  he  but  vaguely  comprehends. 
Such  a  description  of  the  ignorant  anthropomorphism 
of  the  savage  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  too 
grandiloquent.  It  is,  however,  substantially  correct 
since  the  difference  between  the  speculation  of  the 
rudest  and  of  the  most  advanced  ages  is  one  of 
degree  only  and  not  of  kind.  Each  does  the  best 
it  can  with  the  intellectual  resources  at  its  command. 
Childish  though  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  savage 
may  be,  it  may  be  defended  upon  similar  grounds 
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to  those  which  give  validity  to  current  interpretations 
of  nature.  One  theory  is  good  enough  until  a  better 
is  found.  The  mental  craving  which  leads  the 
bushman  to  attribute  thunder,  lightning,  pestilence 
and  famine  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  is  much  the  same 
as  that  which  has  incessantly  inspired  the  restless 
efforts  of  philosophers  to  solve  the  secrets  of  the 
universe. 

So  marked  is  the  tendency  of  human  beings, 
whether  savages  or  philosophers,  to  find  a  cause 
for  any  effect,  that  it  wears  the  appearance  of  an 
instinct  with  a  definite  meaning,  similar  in  trend  to 
other  instincts  which  guide  all  living  organisms, 
and  so  mysteriously  subserve  the  purpose  of  life. 
If  the  human  intellect  is  deprived,  as  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  its  legitimate  field  of  enterprise, 
such  is  its  natural  activity  that  it  will  exercise  itself 
upon  absurdities  rather  than  not  be  exercised  at  all. 

During  the  dark  ages,  scientific  investigation  being 
decried  as  an  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous  prac- 
tice for  those  whose  proper  business  was  to  secure 
salvation,  and  philosophic  speculation  being  severely 
restricted  by  theological  limitations,  thought  still 
found  occupation  in  the  puerilities  of  scholastic  logic. 
Accordingly  we  are  confronted  by  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  impulse  of  the  human  intellect  to  apply 
itself  to  speculative  purposes  is  even  more  marked 
than  its  adaptability  to  materially  useful  ends.  We 
shall  in  fact  presently  have  reason  to  form  a  con- 
clusion which  Bacon,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  could  not  understand,  that 
mental  activity  may  have  a  value  and  a  meaning 
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quite  apart  from  the  laudable  hope  of  securing 
practical  results. 

But  if  the  first  mark  of  a  true  philosopher  is  the 
desire  to  solve  intellectual  difficulties,  disregard  of 
ordinary  considerations  of  worldly  advantage  is 
the  second.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature 
of  this  search  after  truth  is  the  disinterested  nature 
of  the  service  so  rendered  to  the  world.  If  we  cannot 
claim  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  absolutely 
unselfish,  it  is  at  least  as  little  selfish  as  most  of  the 
accepted  instances  of  altruistic  conduct.  The  trials 
and  privations  which  such  a  life  entails  are  met 
and  endured  in  a  spirit  as  nearly  impersonal  as 
is  likely  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  continued 
intensity  of  effort  which  is  evoked  in  the  average 
individual  only  by  the  hope  of  bettering  his  position, 
is  produced  in  the  philosopher  by  an  internal  im- 
pulse closely  akin  to  that  which  actuates  the  martyr 
or  the  self-denying  philanthropist.  Not  that  this 
is  the  general  view.  To  many  people  devotion  to 
learning  is  a  profession  like  any  other,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  made  a  "  paying  proposition  "  that  is  due 
to  some  defect  of  character  which  incapacitates  the 
scholar  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  men  whose  instinct  it  is  to  convert 
everything  into  a  means  of  gain,  and  that  some  of 
these,  accidentally  straying  into  the  paths  of  learn- 
ing, have  been  known  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  a  highly  productive  occupation. 
By  carefully  following  the  beaten  path  of  permitted 
studies,  by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  dangerous 
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independence  and  originality,  and  keeping  an  eye 
upon  the  main  chance,  it  is  possible  to  attain  secure 
and  comfortable  positions.  Even  leaders  of  thought, 
like  a  late  Master  of  Balliol,  Dr.  Jowett,  have  been 
known  to  take  this  extremely  sensible  point  of  view 
and  to  defend  in  public  a  particular  study,  such  as 
that  of  the  classics,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  leads  to 
very  valuable  emoluments/ '  This,  however,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  treachery  within  the  citadel.  Learning, 
like  religion,  may  indeed  be  made  a  means  of  per- 
sonal advancement,  but  such  an  idea  is  alien  to 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  both.  Those  who  attempt 
to  combine  the  service  of  truth  with  the  worship 
of  mammon  are  in  the  highest  sense  unfit  for  the 
calling  they  have  adopted.  The  attitude  to  inner 
things  of  the  mind  which  instinctively  commends 
itself  to  the  higher  judgment  is  of  a  very  different 
kind.  "  When  I  have  gotten  me  some  money," 
says  Erasmus  in  well-known  words,  "  I  will  buy 
me  some  Greek  books  and  afterwards  some  clothes/ ' 
There  breathes  the  devoted  spirit  of  the  single- 
minded  enthusiast  who  has  nothing  in  common 
with  those  others  who  are  attracted  merely  by  the 
prospect  of  loaves  and  fishes.  The  real  repre- 
sentatives of  learning  are  men  like  Socrates  who  are 
prepared  to  give  up  all  to  follow  truth  with  as  ready 
a  devotion  as  that  of  the  disciples  who  gave  up  all 
to  follow  Christ,  and  the  spirit  which  animates 
them  is  one  of  a  similar  nobility.  Indeed,  if  the 
merit  of  an  action  is  to  be  judged  by  the  absence 
of  the  spirit  of  self-seeking,  the  scholar  will  take 
higher  rank  than  many  saints.    The  rewards  which 
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have  been  promised  to  the  saint  have  never  been 
promised  to  the  scholar.  The  follower  after  right- 
eousness is  sustained  by  the  assurance  of  eternal 
felicity  ;  the  egoism  of  other-worldliness  is  always 
possible,  though  not  always  present.  The  scholar 
is  comforted  by  no  such  anticipation.  As  his  labours 
are  not  lightened  by  the  conviction  of  supernatural 
assistance,  neither  are  they  encouraged  by  any  hopes 
of  eternal  reward.  There  is  something  strange 
in  the  very  idea  that  extensive  erudition  or  daring 
research  should  entitle  a  man  to  count  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss.  The  solitary  thinker, 
too,  may  miss  the  worldly  consolation  enjoyed  by 
the  philanthropist  or  practical  reformer  who  has 
actually  before  him  the  spectacle  of  a  world  made 
better  by  his  efforts.  Again,  the  statesman,  however 
great  the  gulf  between  his  hopes  and  his  achievements, 
however  keen  his  sense  of  partial  frustration  and 
disappointment,  enjoys  the  pleasure  which  belongs 
to  active  occupation  and  the  exercise  of  power. 
He  plays  his  part  in  the  busy  centre  of  strenuous 
human  life,  and  is  usually  successful  in  realising 
at  least  a  portion  of  his  ambitions.  Those,  however, 
who  enlist  in  the  service  of  truth  must  for  the  most 
part  look  for  their  reward  only  in  the  secret  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  serving  some  great  underlying 
purpose  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  true  that, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  civilisation,  when  the 
immense  practical  value  of  science  has  been  demon- 
strated, a  life  spent  on  physical  research  is  not  with- 
out honour,  and  may  occasionally  in  consequence 
of  some  important  discovery  bring  to  the  lucky  toiler 
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fame  and  success.  This,  however,  only  happens 
in  those  fields  of  investigation  which  yield  results 
of  immediate  and  obvious  practical  benefit  to  man- 
kind. But  there  are  other  fields  of  investigation 
in  which  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  though  equally 
important  and  equally  laborious,  brings  the  earnest 
wrorker  no  actual  reward.  On  the  contrary,  a 
general  assent  to  the  proposition  that  truth  is  great 
and  must  prevail  is  found  compatible  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  lively  dissatisfaction  if  the  inquiry 
takes  a  course  which  contradicts  established  preju- 
dices and  modes  of  belief.  The  world,  in  fact,  while 
heartily  applauding  the  resolution  of  thinkers  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  its  benefit,  makes  no  effort 
to  give  them  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  adequate 
recompense,  though  it  takes  especial  care  to 
punish  them  if,  while  engaged  in  throwing  down 
the  barriers  of  ignorance,  they  reach  conclusions 
distasteful  to  popular  prejudice  and  superstition. 
Yet  philosophers  of  the  true  type  treat  neglect  and 
injustice  almost  with  indifference.  They  have  no 
need  of  the  ordinary  consolations  of  life,  since  their 
occupation  confers,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  human  happiness,  and  they 
know  themselves  to  be  engaged  upon  a  task  which 
in  some  way  or  other  is  forwarding  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
therefore,  from  the  evolutional  point  of  view,  to 
decide  what  is  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  impulse 
which  inspires  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  searchers 
after  truth. 

At  the  outset  this  question  seems  capable  of  the 
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simplest  answer.  According  to  many  thinkers, 
the  stage  of  civilisation  which  the  world  has  at  any 
time  reached  is  dependent  upon  the  point  to  which 
abstract  and  speculative  thought  has  previously 
been  carried.  If  this  view  be  correct  it  follows 
that  philosophers  and  men  of  learning  are  amongst 
the  most  important  of  past  or  present  human  types. 
Even  if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
law  of  progress  is  entirely  intellectual,  but  admit 
that  a  successful  civilisation  is  a  composite  product 
to  which  other  factors  have  contributed  their 
necessary  share,  it  would  seem  plain  that  human 
beings  cannot  utilise  their  powers  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage unless  they  have  attained  a  relatively 
complete  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  universe  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Accordingly  the  progress  of  humanity  may,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  be  said  to  have  depended  upon  a 
sufficient  supply  of  philosophers.  That  unsatis- 
fied intellectual  curiosit}^  which  incessantly  stimu- 
lates speculation  and  inquiry  by  suggesting  that  the 
results  hitherto  gained  are  wholly  inadequate  and 
that  there  are  further  regions  of  truth  to  be  conquered, 
has  been  the  indispensable  incentive  of  human  pro- 
gress. Perhaps  there  are  some  still  living  who  will 
remember  the  earnestness  with  which  Professor 
Fowler  of  Lincoln  College  used  to  look  round  his 
class  as  if  conveying  a  special  message  to  some 
particular  hearer,  and  say,  "  Take  nothing  for 
granted.' '  Dangerous  advice,  no  doubt,  if  not  inter- 
preted in  the  proper  spirit,  but  summing  up,  if  rightly 
comprehended,  the  whole  meaning  of  inquiry  and 
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of  its  relation  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  Discontent 
with  knowledge  already  attained  is  the  condition 
of  further  attainment.  As  in  a  mountain  ascent 
when  one  peak  is  conquered  another  appears  farther 
on  mocking  the  efforts  of  the  climber  and  daring 
him  as  it  were  to  further  exploits,  so  in  the  region 
of  knowledge  the  conquest  of  one  truth  serves  merely 
to  reveal  the  existence  of  a  new  mystery  lying  beyond, 
which  imperiously  demands  investigation.  It  is 
to  this  process  incessantly  repeated  that  the  human 
race  owes  at  least  three  parts  of  its  capacity  for 
progress. 

Accordingly,  we  would  seem  to  be  justified  in 
believing  that  thirst  for  knowledge  is  an  impulse 
implanted  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  in- 
terests of  society.  It  will  in  fact  here  be  argued 
that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  similar  to  the  pursuit 
of  virtue  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  motive. 
Only  an  impulse  of  this  nature  could  have  sustained 
the  searchers  after  truth  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  have  been  confronted.  The  self- 
devotion  of  the  scholar,  though  in  appearance  less 
striking  than  the  self-devotion  of  the  patriot  or  the 
self-denial  of  the  saint,  is  from  the  evolutional 
point  of  view  of  an  exactly  similar  character. 

It  might  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  love  of  know- 
ledge is  merely  an  artificial  emotion.  Society, 
knowing  its  usefulness,  takes  care  to  implant  the 
love  of  learning  by  education.  But  unless  there  is 
something  already  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  hearer  which  predisposes  him  to  listen,  the  beauty 
of  knowledge  will  be  preached  in  vain.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  imagine  a  Socrates  or  a  Darwin  who 
is  the  product  merely  of  the  class-room.  Love 
of  knowledge  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  Its 
excellence,  like  that  of  goodness  in  the  highest 
moral  systems,  is  not  inferentially  proved,  but 
directly  apprehended.  If  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  intuitive  perception  of  excellence  it  applies 
as  much  to  knowledge  as  to  anything  else.  "  We 
do  not  pursue  virtue,"  said  the  Stoics,  "  because 
it  gives  us  pleasure,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  because 
we  pursue  it."  The  true  philosopher  pursues 
knowledge  in  the  same  spirit,  for  itself  alone.  The 
motive  which  really  actuates  him  is  the  feeling 
that  he  owes  obedience  to  a  mysterious  inti- 
mation which  assures  him  that  he  is  engaged 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  and  highest  of  human 
tasks.  Nor  need  the  purity  of  the  original  motive 
be  impaired  if  a  certain  personal  satisfaction  is 
derived  from  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  intellectual 
triumphs  of  the  human  race.  It  may  have  been 
such  an  idea  which  moved  Darwin  to  write  exult- 
antly in  his  diary — "  if  my  theory  be  correct,  it 
will  lead  to  a  new  philosophy."  Yet  so  artless  a 
revelation  of  a  desire  for  a  corner  in  the  temple  of 
fame  detracts  not  at  all  from  our  admiration  of  the 
laborious  self-devotion  of  Darwin's  life. 

But  if  the  love  of  knowledge  is  an  ultimate  idea 
which  claims  allegiance  by  its  own  compelling  force, 
this  is  not  a  conclusion  upon  which  an  inquiry  which 
purports  to  be  inductive  can  rest.  The  question 
which  chiefly  concerns  us  here  is  not  merely  the 
nature  of  the  motive,  but  the  part  which  it  is  playing 
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in  human  evolution.  What  is  its  function  from  the 
purely  scientific  and  evolutional  point  of  view  ? 
From  the  evolutional  point  of  view  motives  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes,  those  which  urge 
the  individual  to  acts  which  have  for  their  object 
his  own  welfare,  and  those  which  urge  him  to  conduct 
which  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  community 
or  of  the  race.  Man,  we  are  told  by  an  old  writer, 
has  been  placed  under  the  dominion  of  two  great 
masters  who  guide  him  aright,  namely,  pleasure  and 
pain.  If  to  this  we  add  the  fighting  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  in  a  general 
way  the  motives  which  have  enabled  organisms  to 
live  and  the  race  to  continue.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  of  evolution  life  is  perpetuated  because  the 
acts  which  conduce  to  this  end  are  also  acts  which 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  Presently, 
however,  life  assumes  a  social  form,  the  individual  is 
dethroned  from  his  position  of  supreme  importance, 
and  the  care  which  Nature  has  hitherto  bestowed 
on  the  single  organism  alone  is  now  shared  between 
the  individual  and  the  community.  The  interests 
of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  race  come  into  open  conflict,  and 
nature  as  it  were  takes  measures  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  situation.  A  series  of  induce- 
ments are  brought  into  play  which  have  the  effect 
of  urging  the  individual  to  perform  acts  which  do 
not  as  formerly  conduce  to  his  own  advantage,  but 
which  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
To  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  must  be  added 
the  contrary  instinct  of  self-sacrifice,  and  to  the 
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motive  of  interest  in  self  must  be  added  the  motive  of 
interest  in  others.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find 
the  individual  acting  in  more  or  less  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  hitherto  almost  universally  prevailing 
instinct  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation,  we 
are  justified  in  attributing  such  conduct  not  to  in- 
ability on  his  part  to  perceive  wherein  his  own  interest 
lies,  but  to  the  dominating  influence  of  a  motive 
evolutionally  created,  so  to  speak,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  performance  of  self-sacrificing 
duties.  So  successful  is  Nature  in  the  matter  that 
these  are  for  the  most  part  not  merely  cheerfully, 
but  gladly  performed.  At  the  proper  moment  there 
is  superinduced  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  an 
exaltation  of  feeling  or  divine  madness  which  leads 
in  the  desired  direction.  The  onerous  obligations, 
for  instance,  entailed  by  the  nurture  and  education 
of  a  family  would  certainly  not  be  incurred  by  the 
majority  of  individuals  if  they  were  free  to  order 
their  lives  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  self- 
interest  or  self-indulgence.  The  fact  that  with  most 
people  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  children  is  a 
pleasureof  the  highest  kind  shows  that  underNature's 
magic  touch  self-denial  and  toil  become  enjoyable 
occupations,  actual  privation  a  rich  self-indulgence. 
In  the  interest  of  the  family,  the  nation  or  the  race, 
the  individual  has  been  subjected  to  an  anodyne 
which  transmutes  the  ordinary  values  of  things  and 
makes  him  the  willing  instrument  of  a  purpose 
not  his  own. 

There  could  be  no  better  instance  of  the  method 
pursued  by  Nature  with  regard  to  the  individual 
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when  she  wishes  to  bend  him  to  a  purpose  not 
consistent  with  his  interest  as  an  isolated  and  self- 
centred  individual,  than  the  phenomenon  of  falling 
in  love.  The  basis  of  love  is  sexual  passion,  which 
has  originally  nothing  ethereal  about  it,  and  which 
of  itself  is  not  by  any  means  conducive  to  a  per- 
manent sexual  union.  Permanence  of  sexual  rela- 
tions is,  however,  necessary  in  the  higher  interests 
of  society,  and  if  this  attitude  is  to  be  encouraged 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  must  be  modified  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  new  situation.  Strangely 
enough  just  at  the  requisite  moment  an  alteration 
takes  place  in  the  emotional  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  which  brings  about  the  exact  situation 
which  the  community  requires.  The  idea  of  love 
becomes  transformed  from  a  transient  impulse  to  a 
relatively  permanent  feeling,  which  overpowers  the 
individual  judgment  for  a  time  long  enough  to 
secure  the  desired  result.  A  blind  enthusiasm  for  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  supervenes,  which 
paralyses  the  faculty  of  criticism,  makes  physical 
and  even  moral  beauty  to  appear  where  sometimes 
they  are  not,  and  which  even  has  the  power  of 
turning  actual  defects  into  merits.  The  general 
result  is  that  more  or  less  complete  disregard  is 
brought  about  for  numerous  considerations  which 
would  otherwise  have  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a 
lifelong  contract,  with  all  the  onerous  contingencies 
which  such  a  contract  involves.  The  individual 
when  "  in  love"  no  longer  acts  upon  the  same 
calculation  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  gain  or  loss, 
which  previously  appealed  to  him.  The  promptings 
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of  mere  selfishness,  of  caution,  and  frequently  even  of 
reasonable  self-interest  are  thrown  aside,  the  ordinary 
utilitarian  calculus  is  disregarded,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  Nature  he  obeys  an  overmastering  impulse 
of  which  the  most  important  consequence  is  not  the 
enhancement  of  the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  temporary,  but  the  advancement 
of  the  interests,  in  this  case  what  we  call  the  higher 
interests,  of  the  race.  The  intensity  of  devotion  on 
either  side  is  indeed  generally  taken  by  those  who 
feel  it  as  an  earnest  of  permanent  happiness,  and  as 
a  means  towards  the  elevation  of  character,  and 
sometimes  no  doubt  it  is  so.  But  there  are  so  many 
cases  in  which  this  anticipation  proves  delusive,  so 
many  cases  in  which  the  individuals  are  left  certainly 
no  happier  or  better  than  they  were  before,  and  not  a 
few  in  which  they  are  actually  worse  in  consequence 
of  the  deception  that  has  been  practised  upon  them, 
that  we  are  necessarily  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  emotions  by  which  they  have  been  influenced 
have  a  racial  and  not  an  individual  object.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  once  the  union  has  been  secured 
for  a  relatively  lengthy  period,  Nature  occupies 
herself  no  further  with  the  feelings  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  taking  no  trouble  to  fulfil  the  distinctly 
implied  promise  of  enduring  happiness,  and  leaving 
the  wedded  pair  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  a 
situation  which  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  further 
interest. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  which 
emphasises  even  more  strongly  the  value  of 
romantic  sexual  love  for  ensuring  human  progress. 
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It  will  doubtless  be  pointed  out  that  instances 
of  permanent  or  semi-permanent  sexual  union  are 
not  unknown  among  the  lower  animals  who  are  not 
formed  into  societies  :  that  some  birds,  for  instance, 
re-mate  for  successive  seasons,  and  show  an  attach- 
ment to  one  another  not  distinguishable  from  that 
of  which  we  are  speaking  :  and  that,  therefore,  the 
human  emotion  of  love  cannot  have  the  significance 
which  is  here  ascribed  to  it.  Such  an  argument 
could  only  be  urged  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
animals  are  under  the  influence  of  instinct  alone, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  reason  alters  the  whole 
case.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  man  applies 
the  reasoning  power  which  has  replaced  instinct  is 
to  cultivate  the  artificial  satisfaction  of  his  appetites 
for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were 
supplied  by  nature.  At  this  dangerous  crisis  in  the 
history  of  human  evolution  it  is  the  transforming 
power  of  love  which  prevents  the  unrestrained 
gratification  of  sexual  desire,  which  would  certainly 
have  taken  place,  from  wrecking  the  future  prospects 
of  the  race.  In  this  way  a  gross  passion  is  refined, 
and  the  performance  of  social  duties  which  would 
otherwise  be  cunningly  avoided  is  secured.  The 
power  and  the  cruelty  of  the  passion  of  love,  which 
comes  unsought  and  frequently  unwelcomed  to 
torture  its  unoffending  victims,  forms  a  ceaseless 
burden  of  lament  among  the  writers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  who  were  unable  to  see  in  it  any- 
thing but  an  unjust  and  malicious  exhibition  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  gods.  Unjust  it  undoubtedly  is, 
but  merely  with  the  habitual  injustice  of  Nature 
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when  it  is  necessary  that  the  individual  should  be 
sacrificed  for  some  ulterior  purpose,  a  fact  proved  by 
the  phenomenon  of  unrequited  love.  Though  in 
this  matter  it  is  Nature  that  bungles  by  casting  her 
spell  on  one  only  where  two  are  required  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  an  unoffending  individual  who  is  called 
upon  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Love  from  the  evolutional  point  of  view  therefore 
furnishes  a  typical  instance  of  the  subtlety  with 
which  the  cosmic  forces  succeed  in  modifying  the 
original  instincts  and  tendencies  of  the  individual, 
and  in  forcing  him  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  analogy  which  will  serve 
to  explain  the  devotion  of  the  philosopher  to  his  self- 
denying  ideals.  Love  of  knowledge  casts  its  spell 
upon  him  in  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  When 
we  repeatedly  find  all  other  considerations  sub- 
ordinated to  the  unremunerative  task  of  increasing 
the  sum  total  of  the  world's  knowledge  in  a  spirit 
which  is  not  designedly  philanthropic,  though  it 
may  wear  that  aspect,  such  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  path  of  self-interest  seems  to  indicate  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  evolutional  impulse  of  the 
greatest  importance.  At  a  certain  stage,  frequently 
quite  early  in  the  development  of  every  considerable 
nation,  a  small  body  of  men  appear,  for  the  most 
part  of  exceptional  ability,  who  use  that  ability  not 
for  their  own  personal  advancement  but  for  the 
widening  of  the  intellectual  outlook  of  mankind. 
They  steadily  pursue  this  aim  in  obedience  to  some 
inner  call,  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
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Though,  their  intellectual  powers  if  applied  in  a  more 
practical  direction  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  achieve  striking  material  success,  they 
prefer  the  humble  pittance  and  condescending  social 
recognition  which  is  the  portion  of  the  philosopher, 
content  if  only  they  may  devote  their  lives  to  the 
ideal  end  which  claims  them.  We  may  in  short 
conclude,  without  undue  extravagance,  that  the 
passion  for  knowledge  which  is  the  cause  of  progress 
on  the  intellectual  side  is  one  of  those  instincts  which 
are  implanted  in  certain  individuals,  not  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  race. 

If  this  is  the  case  it  is  here  claimed  that  the 
phenomenon  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  call 
to  knowledge,  rightly  regarded,  is  as  impressive  as 
the  call  to  a  saintly  life.  Great  religious  teachers 
have  been  wont  to  describe  themselves  as  fighting 
for  the  souls  of  men.  Philosophers  may  be  said  to 
fight  for  their  minds,  and  they  do  o  with  as  relatively 
equal  enthusiasm.  The  nympholepts  of  truth, 
as  they  have  been  called,  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  are  as  much  under  the  domina- 
tion of  an  instinct  higher  than  themselves  as  are 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  progress  of  the 
world  on  the  intellectual  and  material  side  is  assured 
by  the  existence  of  an  imperious  instinct  which 
urges  man  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Progress,  however,  is  not  merely  intellectual  and 
material.  The  greatest  intellectual  brilliance,  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  material  civilisation,  would 
be  without  permanent  result  if  provision  were  not 
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made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  side  of  human 
nature  as  well.    The  presence  of  individuals  in 
close  relation  to  one  another  gives  rise  to  problems 
which  are  moral,  which  cannot  be  solved  by  reason, 
but  must  be  approached  from  a  different  standpoint. 
If,  then,  we  are  right  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
intellectual  interests  of  the  community  are  under 
the  care  of  an  evolutional  impulse,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  conclude  that  provision  had  also  been 
made  for  its  moral  interests.    And  this  inference 
would  be  correct.    Religion  may  be  regarded  as 
the   evolutional  instrument   which   provides  for 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind.    It  is  true  that 
religion,  when  it  first  appears  under  the  form  of 
superstition  and  indeed  for  some  time  after,  has 
little  to  do  with  morality,  and  consists  merely 
in  certain  ceremonial  observances  of  which  the 
mere  performance  is  held  of  more  account  than 
conformity  to  the  essentials  of  a  moral  life.  Origin- 
ating in  the  terror  of  natural  phenomena,  the  mystery 
of  death  and  the  fear  of  departed  spirits,  the  earliest 
religious  rites  have  no  strictly  moral  significance, 
and  little  connection  with  conduct,  but  are  merely 
a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
savage  to  avert  the  anger  of  unseen  beings,  and  if 
possible  to  enlist  their  supernatural  powers  on  his 
own  behalf.    Yet  even  granting  this,  such  obser- 
vances contain  within  them  the  germ  of  religion 
and  even  of  moral  feeling,  namely,  submission  to 
the  will  of  authoritative  and  supernatural  existence. 
At  first  the  ideas  of  divinity  do  not  rise  above  the 
conception  of  a  set  of  beings  who  are  solely  interested 
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in  exacting  their  dues,  who  are  actuated  in  fact 
by  a  merely  magnified  human  selfishness.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  evolution  that  superstitious  rites  which 
have  originally  nothing  moral  about  them  may 
and  do  become  so  transformed  as  to  exert  a  dis- 
tinctly moral  influence.  The  evolutional  uses  to 
which  a  tendency  or  institution  may  eventually 
be  put  are  not  necessarily  apparent  in  its  origin. 
Religion  having  commenced  in  blind  superstition 
is  observed  to  undergo  not  merely  a  process  of 
refinement  by  which  its  grosser  elements  are  purged 
away,  but  even  a  change  of  direction  and,  as  it 
were,  of  purpose,  so  that  it  is  enlisted  slowly  but 
none  the  less  surely  by  the  forces  of  evolution  upon 
the  side  of  morality.  It  gradually  comes  to  be 
understood  that  the  favour  of  the  supernatural 
powers,  originally  gained  by  cruel  propitiatory 
rites,  is  best  secured  by  beliefs  and  observances  of 
which  the  final  tendency,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel,  is  to  place  a  premium  upon  that  kind  of 
conduct  which  has  the  highest  social  value.  Upon 
the  crude  basis  of  the  terror  of  natural  phenomena 
and  the  worship  of  death  is  eventually  built  up  first 
a  code  of  supernatural  rewards  and  punishments, 
then  a  refined  system  of  religious  hopes  and  fears 
which,  notwithstanding  all  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
have  had  a  powerful  and  decisive  influence  in  moralis- 
ing the  character  of  man  and  in  supplying  him  with 
principles  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
attained,  and  without  which  the  highest  interests 
of  civilisation  could  not  have  been  assured.  Without 
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disputing  the  existence  of  a  certain  tendency  to 
extravagance  which  if  uncorrected  leads  in  a  direc- 
tion inconsistent  with  earthly  welfare,  without 
denying  the  fact  that  religion  has  been  occasionally 
found  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  true  morality 
— both  of  them  difficulties  which  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  succeeding  pages — it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  religious  belief  has  been  an  indispen- 
sable ingredient  in  the  moral  and  social  life  of  those 
leading  nations  to  whom  alone,  as  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  civilisation  and  progress 
are  due.  Though  in  the  case  of  certain  individuals 
the  obligation  to  morality  has  existed  independently 
of  religious  support,  such  independent  self-command 
has  been  quite  beyond  the  attainment  of  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  to  whom  social  conduct 
would  have  been  impossible  except  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  religion.  Social  life  can  be  properly  developed 
only  if  to  the  promptings  of  ordinary  self-interest 
is  added  the  recognition  of  duty  as  a  principle  of 
conduct.  It  is  hard  to  see  whence  this  sense  of 
duty  can  come  except  from  the  idea  of  submission  to 
some  great  overruling  power. 

We  are  now  apparently  in  sight  of  two  of  the  main 
factors  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  have  seen 
that  although  the  progress  of  the  world  is  in  a  very 
great  part  attributable  to  reason,  yet  reason  alone 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  since  civilisation 
depends  upon  other  elements  which  moral  qualities 
could  alone  supply.  Though  other  causes  to  be 
mentioned  in  due  course  have  contributed  to  the 
same  result,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  reason 
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and  religion  acting  together  have  been  two  main 
factors  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  If  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  reason  that  man  has  been  enabled  to  gratify 
his  desire  for  knowledge  and  improved  material 
conditions,  it  is  by  the  assistance  of  religion  that 
the  asperities  of  his  originally  savage  nature  have 
been  softened  and  those  altruistic  elements  in  his 
character  developed  without  which  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  material  civilisation  have  no  enduring 
value. 

The  love  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of  righteous- 
ness are  therefore  indispensable  allies.  In  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  great  principles  is  to  be 
found  the  main  secret  of  the  progress  of  the  world. 
Each  takes  charge  of  an  important  department  of 
life  :  working  together  they  ensure  the  perception 
of  those  intellectual  and  moral  truths  upon  which 
the  health  of  society  depends. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  examine  history  with  this 
idea  in  our  minds,  this  apparently  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  theory  is  seen  to  be  beset  with  very 
formidable  difficulties.  We  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  that  the  efforts  of  philosophers  in 
their  search  after  truth,  so  far  from  having  received 
that  active  encouragement  to  which  their  value 
might  have  seemed  to  entitle  them,  have  frequently 
met  with  deliberate  hostility  and  opposition.  Even 
then  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  most  astonishing 
feature  of  this  phenomenon.  That  is  only  revealed 
when  we  have  perceived  that  this  hostility  has 
proceeded  chiefly  from  the  religious  portion  of  the 
community ;  of  all  the  obstacles  which  have  been 
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placed  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  knowledge 
none  have  been  so  formidable  as  those  which  have 
been  set  up  by  the  deliberate  opposition  of  religion. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  situation  is 
the  very  last  which  ordinary  probabilities,  apart 
from  actual  experience,  would  have  led  us  to  antici- 
pate. Those  who  are  of  a  studious  and  those  who 
are  of  a  religious  disposition  are  alike  in  this,  that 
they  believe  that  existence  has  been  given  to  them 
not  as  a  fleeting  opportunity  for  personal  advantage 
or  enjoyment,  but  because  it  contains  a  serious 
purpose,  and  entails  obligations  and  duties  which 
do  not  terminate  with  the  existence  of  the  individual. 
It  might,  therefore,  have  been  reasonably  expected 
that  those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  serious  aspect 
of  life  should  have  given  each  other  all  possible 
encouragement.  We  have  seen  what  earnestness 
has  inspired  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  cause  of  knowledge.  It  is  notorious  that  an 
equal  and  possibly  even  a  greater,  if  less  judicious, 
zeal  has  marked  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  What  could  be  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  to  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  religion 
should  have  recognised  in  the  advocates  of  learning 
and  knowledge  their  most  valuable  coadjutors, 
both  being  engaged  in  a  common  task — that  of 
defeating  the  two  great  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
vice  and  ignorance.  Those,  however,  who  have 
been  most  active  in  the  cause  of  religion,  far  from 
offering  a  ready  encouragement  to  philosophers, 
have  pursued  a  precisely  opposite  course.  They 
have  adopted  an  attitude  of  antagonism  which  has 
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been  not  merely  accidental  and  spasmodic,  or 
attributable  to   the  individual  temperament  of 
particular  divines,  but  which  has  formed  part  of 
a   deliberate   system.    Opposition   to  knowledge 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent  or  the  vicious  ;    from  the  ignorant 
because  knowledge  disturbs  their  self-esteem,  from 
the  indolent  because  the  road  of  learning  is  long  and 
steep,  from  the  vicious  because  of  their  distaste 
for  all  things  honest  and  of  good  repute.    Yet  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  come  not  from  the  vicious  or  the  ignorant, 
nor  from  those  who  are  merely  indifferent  to  the 
serious  aspects  of  life,  but  from  those  who  regard 
it  with  the  utmost  solemnity.    The  history  of 
civilisation  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  history 
of  the  slow  and  painful  triumph  of  the  champion 
of  enlightened  intellectual  progress  over  obstacles 
that  have  been  deliberately  placed  in  their  way  by 
the  prejudice  and  even  the  antipathy  of  the  religious 
classes.    The  warning  against  the  dangers  of  carnal 
knowledge  and  of  the  intellectual  pride  which  it 
engenders  runs  like  a  refrain  through  all  the  litera- 
ture  of   Christianity.    Accordingly   the  hostility 
habitually  manifested  by  the  strictly  religious  type 
of  mind  to  the  unrestricted  progress  of  knowledge 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  all  social  evolution. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  this  general  attitude 
of  religion  towards  knowledge  has  not  passed  without 
comment.  We  are  here,  in  fact,  touching  upon  an 
old  and  well-known  problem.    Under  the  name  of 
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the  conflict  between  religion  and  science,  this  re- 
markable feature  of  history  has  long  been  familiar 
to  thinking  men  and  women,  and  the  details  of  the 
conflict  are  too  well-known  to  need  recapitulation. 
It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Buckle,  Lecky, 
Draper  and  many  others  that,  in  age  after  age,  the 
Christian  Church  has  systematically  opposed  the 
progress  of  science  and  thought,  and  so  long  as  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  necessary  power,  has  deli- 
berately and  cruelly  persecuted  men  whose  only 
crime  was  their  earnest  endeavour  to  widen  the 
intellectual  outlook  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Though 
it  is  the  Church  of  Rome  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  its  tenets,  has  been  most  notori- 
ously distinguished  for  attempts  to  suppress  all 
conclusions  not  authorised  by  itself,  yet  every 
unbiassed  student  of  civilisation  is  aware  that  the 
odium  of  hindering  general  enlightenment  by  oppos- 
ing scientific  and  speculative  research  must  be  shared 
in  varying  degrees  by  all  phases  of  Christian  belief. 
Contrary  to  common  opinion,  the  Protestant 
Churches  have  been  equally  to  blame.  Indeed,  if 
flagrant  inconsistency  may  be  held  to  aggravate 
an  original  fault  their  attitude  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible. Though  they  profess  to  extend  peculiar 
consideration  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  as 
opposed  to  the  absolute  spiritual  authority  of  Rome, 
yet  whenever  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  seemed 
to  threaten  any  of  the  opinions  which  they,  in  their 
turn,  deem  essential,  they  have  shown  themselves 
equally  hostile  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  equally  resolute  in  arresting 
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the  progress  of  inquiry  at  a  point  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined by  themselves. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  must  not  only  revise 
the  theory  which  regards  religion  and  knowledge  as 
co-operating  in  the  moral  and  material  improvement 
of  humanity,  but  must  even  exclude  religion  from 
the  category  of  tendencies  which  have  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  humanity.  This  last, 
indeed,  is  the  deliberate  and  considered  opinion  of  a 
powerful  school  of  rationalist  thinkers.  To  them 
it  appears  that  the  conflict  between  science  and 
religion  can  have  but  one  meaning.  Religion,  or,  as 
they  mostly  prefer  to  term  it,  superstition,  is  nothing 
else  than  a  disease  to  which  the  social  organism  is 
most  unfortunately  liable,  or  at  the  best  a  kind  of 
mental  disorder  through  which  it  is  necessary  that 
nations  should  pass,  and  the  strength  and  maturity 
of  a  civilisation  may  always  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  rid  itself  of  the  habit  of  viewing 
the  world  from  the  theological  point  of  view.  "  The 
progress  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  the  laws  of  phenomena  are  investigated  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  of  those 
laws  is  diffused,"  says  Buckle.  The  education  of 
humanity  in  these  matters  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  steady  and  rapid  has  been  slowly  and 
painfully  achieved  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
priests,  lineal  descendants  of  wizards  and  medicine 
men,  and  in  spirit  faithful  to  their  traditions.  The 
priestly  caste  have  always  and  most  justly  recognised 
in  ignorance  a  useful  ally  for  maintaining  their 
illegitimate  influence  over  the  masses,  and  they  have, 
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therefore,  consistently  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  an  enlightenment  which  might  even  tend 
to  undermine  their  position.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Church  has  fallen  like  a  blight  upon  the  fairest 
prospects  of  civilisation,  which  have  improved  in 
proportion  as  ecclesiastical  influence  has  diminished 
and  the  leaders  of  religion  have  been  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  relative  impotence. 

Yet,  though  the  evils  of  religious  intolerance  are 
unfortunately  beyond  question,  the  conclusion  of 
the  rationalists  that  religion  has  thereby  proved 
itself  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  is  profoundly 
distasteful  to  the  world  in  general.  However  cogent 
may  be  the  reasoning  which  shows  religion  to  be  a 
retarding  element  in  intellectual  progress,  there  will 
always  remain  an  ineradicable  conviction  in  the 
hearts  of  the  majority  of  mankind  that,  in  spite  of 
any  appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  performing 
a  work  which  is  indispensable  for  the  well-being  of 
humanity.  Though  the  attachment  to  a  certain 
religion  by  even  a  very  large  majority  is  no 
proof  of  its  objective  truth,  yet  the  fact  of  this 
attachment  constitutes  a  social  phenomenon  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

It  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  religious  beliefs 
but  the  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  vast 
portions  of  the  human  race  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  evolution  as  distinct  from  the 
mere  rationalist.  The  causes  which  have  main- 
tained the  Christian  churches  in  an  influential 
and,  on  the  whole,  triumphant  position  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  must  be  capable  of  a 
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better  explanation  than  that  which  regards  them 
as  a  malady  of  the  mind  or  attributes  their 
power  to  the  superstitious  weakness  of  human 
nature. 

But  if  the  extreme  rationalistic  position  is  thus 
seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles 
of  evolution,  which  make  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  religion  is  one  of  the  great  forces 
engaged  in  social  development,  there  is  still  a 
difficulty  remaining.  Why,  if  religion  is  performing 
a  useful  work,  has  it  systematically  opposed  the 
progress  of  knowledge  ?  That,  said  the  late  Benjamin 
Kidd,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  the  simplest 
answer.  According  to  him  the  evolutional  theory, 
instead  of  supporting  the  position  of  the  rationalists 
as  they  hoped,  has  brought  about  their  complete 
discomfiture,  by  showing  that  it  is  reason  and  not 
religion  that  is  opposed  to  real  progress  and  sub- 
versive of  the  highest  interest  of  mankind.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  an  evolutional  justifica- 
tion for  the  suspicion  with  which  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  intellect  has  been  regarded  by  the  religious 
classes,  then  the  accusation  of  malign  influence  is 
triumphantly  retorted,  and  reason  rather  than 
religion  is  shown  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Accordingly  Kidd  asserts  that  those  who  maintain 
that  reason  is  the  main  cause  of  human  progress  are 
wholly  in  error.  The  real  causes  of  progress  are  not 
intellectual  but  moral.  When  we  examine  the 
matter  carefully  we  find  that  progress  has  depended 
chiefly  on  a  moral  factor,  the  patient  accumulation 
of  inventions  and  benefits  which  are  carefully 
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handed  on  by  one  generation  to  the  next.  The 
greatest  nations,  though  they  may  be  distinguished 
for  intellectual  power,  are  even  more  distinguished 
by  the  capacity  for  subordinating  their  own  present 
interests  to  those  of  a  generation  yet  unborn,  and 
this,  which  is  the  decisive  cause  of  progress.,  is  a  moral 
or  religious  and  not  an  intellectual  feature.  Kidd, 
however,  was  not  content  with  emphasising  the 
moral  factor  in  progress.  The  task  which  he  had  set 
himself  was  to  apologise  for  and  to  defend  the 
hostility  which  religion  had  shown  to  reason,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  malign 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  human  intellect.  If  the 
teaching  of  the  intellect  were  followed,  he  said,  it 
enjoined  upon  the  individual  not  the  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  progress  which  rationalists  pretend,  but 
reckless  self-indulgence,  or  at  least  the  adoption  of  a 
life  so  carefully  directed  in  the  interests  of  self 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  that  appreciation  of  the 
interests  of  future  generations  without  which  the 
course  of  civilisation  would  be  almost  instantly 
arrested.  In  the  great  conflict  between  religion 
and  science,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  leading 
philosophers  the  hostile  attitude  of  religion  has  been 
fully  justified,  since,  in  spite  of  occasional  extrava- 
gance, it  has  all  along  been  engaged  in  defending  the 
principle  of  self-devotion  upon  which  the  progress  of 
mankind  depends,  and  in  mounting  guard  over  that 
dangerous  solvent  of  moral  obligation,  the  human 
reason. 

This  method  of  solving  the  difficulty,  though  it 
met  with  a  brief  popularity  among  pseudo-philo- 
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sophic  readers,  was  even  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  solution  which  it  proposed  to  displace.  To 
regard  intellect  as  a  dangerous  ingredient  in  human 
life  is  a  view  more  profoundly  unacceptable  than  that 
which  ignores  the  beneficent  power  of  religion,  and 
remembers  only  the  ignorance  which  it  has  encouraged 
and  the  cruelty  which  it  has  occasionally  authorised. 
Nevertheless,  though  Kidd's  conclusions  are  im- 
possible, his  work  is  not  without  value  because  he 
approached  the  problem  from  the  right  point  of  view, 
and  was  instrumental  in  forcing  rationalists  to 
reconsider  their  attitude.  His  defence  of  religion 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  evolutional  force  engaged 
in  some  important  way  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
humanity  is  a  conception  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  modern  spirit,  and  indicates  the  lines  upon  which 
a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  expected.  Hither- 
to the  most  advanced  scientific  school  have  assumed 
that  if  the  miraculous  element  which  is  the  basis  of 
every  religious  creed  is  proved  to  be  false  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  since  no  good  can  be 
expected  from  those  who  come  forward  with  false 
credentials.  The  opponents  of  rationalism  have  at 
all  times  taken  their  stand  upon  the  objective  truth 
of  religion.  All  that  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
drive  them  out  of  court  was  to  show  the  untenable 
nature  of  their  original  assumptions.  To  the  evolu- 
tionist of  the  present  day,  however,  the  important 
question  is  not  the  truth  or  falsity  of  religious  creeds, 
but  the  part  which  religious  beliefs,  whether  true  or 
false,  have  played  in  the  evolution  of  social  life. 
The  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  religious 
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beliefs,  whether  true  or  false,  upon  human  conduct, 
and  not  the  truth  or  falsity  of  religious  assertions,  is 
the  question  which  science  has  to  decide. 

The  position,  then,  at  which  we  have  so  far  arrived 
is  this.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  Kidd's  conclusion 
that  the  intellect  is  a  dangerous  weapon  with  which 
man  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  except  by  permission 
of  religion — that  is  to  say,  of  the  priests.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  accept  the  extreme  view  of  the  ration- 
alists, that  the  effect  of  religion  has  been  merely  to 
thwart  and  obstruct  intellectual  efforts  which  would 
otherwise  have  rapidly  produced  a  perfectly  sane 
civilisation.  We  are,  therefore,  once  more  driven 
to  accept  the  common-sense  conclusion  with  which 
we  started,  that  both  these  elements  are  necessary 
for  the  healthy  development  of  humanity,  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  to  the  unbiassed 
observer,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  case 
is  the  intensity  of  the  conviction  possessed  by  either 
side  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  standpoint.  The 
most  natural  conclusion  to  be  formed  from  a  con- 
templation of  the  ardour  of  men  of  science  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  men  of  religion  on 
the  other,  is  that  both  are  in  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  truth  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
life,  that  reason  is  necessary  to  religion  and  religion 
to  reason.  Reason  and  religion  have  both  gone 
to  the  building  up  of  social  life  as  we  know  it :  to 
denounce  either  as  something  that  could  better 
have  been  dispensed  with  is  absurd.  Leaving 
out  of  sight,  then,  for  the  moment  the  conflict  of 
religion  and  science,  and  rejecting  the  extreme  view 
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of  the  rationalists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Kidd  on 
the  other,  we  will  assume  that  religion  and  reason 
are  in  reality  allies,  and  inquire  into  the  work  they 
have  together  performed  for  humanity. 

There  are  some  men  who,  when  they  act  rightly, 
act  under  an  obligation  which  seems  to  them  absolute 
and  independent  of  any  other  consideration  what- 
soever. But  with  regard  to  the  average  human 
being,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned,  the 
sanctions  of  religion  have  formed  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  process  by  which  he  becomes  a  moral 
member  of  society. 

The  value  of  the  assistance  given  by  religion  to 
morality  is  usually  discussed  as  if  it  applied  only  to 
grown  and  matured  human  beings.  It  is  in  reality 
a  matter  in  which  children  and  young  people  are 
much  more  deeply  concerned.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
speculative  problem  for  the  philosopher's  study  as  a 
practical  question  for  the  schoolroom  and  the 
nursery.  The  foundations  of  morality  are  laid  in 
childhood,  with  the  active  aid  of  religion.  How- 
ever efficient  the  mere  injunctions  of  parents  and 
preceptors  may  seem,  they  owe  more  than  half  their 
influence  to  the  fact  that  they  are  reinforced  with 
all  the  weight  of  supernatural  authority.  Whether 
men  would  have  been  able  to  attain  their  present 
standards  of  justice  and  truth  without  the  aid  of 
religion  we  do  not  positively  know,  because  we  have 
no  experience  of  such  conditions.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  the  morally  immature  are  always  with 
us,  that  they  could  never  have  dispensed  with  the 
aid  of  supernatural  sanction,  and  that  conduct  has 
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never  been  altogether  dissociated  from  a  belief  in  a 
being  or  beings  whose  authority  is  exercised  on 
behalf  of  right  action. 

The  contention  that  supernatural  hopes  and 
fears  have  been  of  no  assistance  to  morality  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  receive  confirmation  from 
the  history  of  the  two  most  celebrated  peoples  of 
ancient  times.  The  belief  that  religion  played 
very  little  part  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  has  derived  support  from  the 
attitude  which  Christian  teachers,  addressing  Chris- 
tian pupils,  have  felt  constrained  to  adopt  towards 
what  they  are  compelled  to  regard  as  the  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  benighted  heathens.  The  idea 
is  conveyed  that  since  pagan  religion  is  demon- 
strably false  and  in  certain  particulars  even  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  it  cannot  therefore  have  had  any  bene- 
ficial influence,  and  the  relative  excellence  of  the 
social  life  of  these  great  nations  must  have  been 
attained  not  by  its  help  but  in  spite  of  it.  Observa- 
tion, however,  which  is  less  prejudiced,  less  hampered 
by  a  conviction  of  the  sole  efficacy  of  Christianity 
as  a  moral  agent,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  intensely  religious  communities, 
and  that  their  belief  in  divine  agency  had  a 
moralising  effect  which  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  raise  their  social  standards  far  above 
those  of  any  other  ancient  nation.  Roman  religion, 
according  to  the  latest  authorities,  reinforced  the 
sense  of  duty  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  state. 
Sallust  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  religiosissimi 
mortales."    Cicero  says  that  the  Romans  were  more 
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religious  than  other  peoples  and  ascribes  their 
success  to  this  cause.  Polybius  long  before  had 
ascribed  the  vitality  of  the  Roman  state  to  the  same 
principle,  as  subsequently  did  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  It  is  true  that  Lecky  thinks  that  the 
Roman  beliefs  did  not  amount  to  a  real  religion. 
What  constitutes  "  a  real  religion  "  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  various  answers,  and  on  this  subject 
some  remarks  will  presently  be  made.  In  the  case 
of  the  Romans  their  religion  was,  as  Lecky  admits, 
real  enough  to  produce  social  results  of  a  highly 
beneficial  kind,  by  insisting  upon  the  importance  of 
those  duties  which  are  most  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

In  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  seem  to 
see  religion  in  the  middle  stage  of  its  development 
when  it  has  ceased  to  be  barbarous  but  has  not 
yet  become  elevated.  What  communities  at  this 
stage  of  civilisation  require  is  not  necessarily  a  creed 
which  will  respond  to  the  highest  needs  of  the 
religious  sense,  but  one  which  satisfies  general  social 
wants.  The  first  requisite  of  the  social  morality 
which  we  are  here  considering  is  that  the  individual 
should  be  trained  to  the  ready  and  if  possible  enthusi- 
astic performance  of  duties  which  are  useful  to  the 
community  rather  than  to  himself,  and  this  is  a 
species  of  instruction  which  these  ancient  religions 
are  well  qualified  to  supply. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  fact  comes  into  view, 
very  disturbing  in  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  national  success.  At  the  very  moment  when  we 
have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  religion  has  acted  as 
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a  socialising  and  moralising  agency  of  the  greatest 
value,  we  become  aware  on  a  closer  scrutiny  of  an 
aspect  of  the  case  which  suggests  the  existence  of 
some  grave  defect  in  the  previous  argument.  When 
we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  influence  of  religion 
as  a  whole  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
especially  noticing  the  curious  mental  and  social 
results  which  it  has  always  produced  in  the  East, 
if  in  short  we  make  a  particular  study  of  the  effect 
of  religious  beliefs  when  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence is  not  such  as  to  promote  that  vigorous  conduct 
of  mundane  affairs  upon  which  a  healthy  national  life 
depends.  The  truth  is  that  implicit  obedience  to 
religious  teaching  would  by  no  means  confer  upon 
human  life  the  benefits  which  are  here  claimed  for 
it.  One  of  the  most  important  tenets — perhaps, 
logically  speaking,  the  main  tenet — of  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  immensely  superior  importance  of  an 
eternal  future  as  compared  with  the  merely  temporal 
interests  of  the  present  life.  An  enormous  portion 
of  the  religious  literature  of  Christianity  is  occupied 
with  expressing  this  single  theme  in  various  ways 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  The  in- 
evitable outcome  of  such  teaching,  if  logically 
carried  into  effect,  is  to  lessen  the  interest  in  purely 
human  concerns  and  to  lower  the  value  of  human 
life  from  the  earthly  point  of  view.  It  is  the  earthly 
point  of  view,  however,  with  which  the  evolutionist 
is  concerned.  The  question  for  him  is  not  what  a 
religion  promises  in  the  next  world,  but  the  effect 
which  it  has  upon  men  in  the  present  world,  and  if 
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it  is  found  to  distract  their  attention  and  lessen  their 
power  for  the  thoroughly  competent  performance 
of  the  work  of  life,  it  must  be  judged  to  have  an 
anti-social  influence.  And  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  strict  conformity  to  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
religion  would  have  this  effect.  They  teach  us 
that  human  conduct  must  be  directed  to  secure 
not  well-being  in  the  present  world,  but  eternal 
happiness  in  the  next.  At  the  most  typically  re- 
ligious times  and  by  the  most  typically  religious 
teachers  merely  human  aims  and  merely  human 
occupations  have  been  deliberately  held  up  to  con- 
tempt, and  not  infrequently  denounced  as  positively 
sinful.  Earthly  existence,  according  to  the  strictly 
religious  point  of  view,  has  no  value  in  itself,  but 
only  gains  an  indirect  though  infinite  importance 
as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  We  are  here  in  order  to  qualify  ourselves 
for  an  eternity,  spent  elsewhere  and  under  other 
conditions,  by  undergoing  trials  and  tribulations 
designed  to  purify  the  character.  It  is  indeed  some- 
what of  a  misdirection  of  effort  to  seek  to  make 
this  world  too  pleasant,  since  such  a  course  is 
calculated  to  give  a  fictitious  and  undesirable 
value  to  mere  earthly  existence  and  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  individual  from  the  only  business 
which  matters,  that  of  saving  his  soul. 

It  will,  in  fact,  hardly  be  denied  by  the  unbiassed 
thinker  that,  taking  the  Christian  religion  as  a  whole, 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  its  teaching  is  the 
insignificance  of  a  life  the  duration  of  which  is 
negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  eternity.  Let 
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the  reader  take  up  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
that  faithful  repository  of  the  religious  feeling  of  a 
people,  and  he  will  find  that  this  is  the  theme  of 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  hymns.  Life  is  but  a  passage  to  a  better 
world  :  it  may  be  sorrowful,  but  its  sorrows  are 
brief  and  its  cares  short-lived,  easily  to  be  borne 
by  those  who  look  forward  to  a  tearless  life  else- 
where as  the  true  object  of  their  endeavours.  To 
anyone  who  admits  all  that  he  owes  to  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  this  aspect  of  the  Christian  teaching, 
it  is  a  thankless  task  to  point  out  that  it  is  only 
by  ignoring  the  practical  instructions  while  ab- 
sorbing the  moral  fervour  that  any  merely  human 
good  has  resulted  from  such  teaching.  The  strictly 
Christian  view  of  the  universe  may  be  correct — 
that  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  argued  here — but  if 
it  is  unflinchingly  carried  into  practice,  the  motives 
which  inspire  worldly  progress  are  destroyed. 
Accordingly  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the 
strange  paradox  that  though  religion  has  been  of 
indispensable  assistance  to  civilisation  by  supplying 
a  motive  for  right  action  in  the  childhood  both 
of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  wrhich  nothing 
else  could  supply,  yet  the  real  tendency  of  uncorrected 
religious  teaching  is  to  reduce  the  question  of  human 
happiness  and  comfort  to  insignificant  and  contemp- 
tible proportions.  With  sorrow  we  are  driven  to 
confess  that  the  inherent  tendency  of  religion  is 
anti-social.  Though  its  precepts  at  first  sight  wear 
a  beneficent  appearance,  it  is  in  reality  no  advocate 
of  earthly  happiness,  and  frankly  says  so  when 
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speaking  in  its  most  characteristic  accents.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  once  more  to  entertain  the 
suggestion  that  the  rationalists  may  in  spite  of 
everything  be  right  in  their  denunciation  of  re- 
ligion, and  we  are  in  common  honesty  bound  to  re- 
examine their  arguments  in  order  to  see  whether 
reason  after  all  may  not  be  the  true  friend  of 
humanity. 

Certainly  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  clear 
that  progressive  civilisation  or  the  perfecting  of  the 
conditions  of  earthly  life  must  be  solely  due  to 
that  human  faculty  of  reason  which  is  most  inti- 
mately concerned  in  the  matter.  Those  philosophers, 
however,  who  are  of  this  opinion  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  under  the  term  progress 
two  very  different  movements  are  loosely  compre- 
hended. Progress  consists  not  only  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  phenomena  and  in  the  conse- 
quent ability  to  improve  human  conditions,  but  also 
in  the  improvement  of  man's  relations  to  his  fellow- 
men.  No  idea  of  progress  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory unless  it  includes,  in  addition  to  the  increased 
powers  of  man  over  nature,  provision  for  the  im- 
provement and  better  adjustment  of  moral  and 
social  conditions.  A  human  being  lives  in  a  double 
relation,  first  to  the  physical  universe  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  then  to  his  fellow- creatures.  Real 
progress  must,  therefore,  be  held  to  consist  in  an 
equal  advance  in  both  these  departments  of  life, 
and  the  almost  complete  distinction  which  exists 
between  them  is  not  as  a  rule  sufficiently  observed. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises  when  discussing  the 
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rationalist  position  as  to  whether  the  aid  of  reason 
is  equally  valuable  in  both  these  spheres  of  life. 

Man  obtains  power  over  Nature  and  control  over 
his  environment  mainly  as  the  consequence  of  the 
general  increase  of  knowledge,  but  this  does  not 
predispose  him  any  the  more  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Nor  again  does  increased  acquaintance 
with  the  precepts  of  moral  philosophy  necessarily 
have  this  effect.  Though  philosophers  in  their  studies 
have  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  intellectual  perception  of  what  is  right 
carries  obligation  with  it,  experience  does  not  confirm 
this  pronouncement.  With  the  vast  majority  of 
human  beings,  as  Juvenal  well  knew,  there  is  a  wide 
interval  between  knowledge  and  performance.  To 
see  and  approve  the  better  is  frequently  compatible 
with  pursuing  the  worse.  When  philosophers  assert 
that  reason  is  supreme  in  the  department  of  morals, 
what  they  really  mean  is  that,  under  ideal  conditions 
in  a  world  as  it  should  be,  the  apprehension  of  moral 
truth  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  desire 
to  realise  it  in  action.  But  to  say  that  such  a  frame 
of  mind  is  characteristic  of  the  world  as  we  know  it 
is  to  confuse  an  a  priori  principle  with  actual  experi- 
ence, which  they  would  indeed  reject  as  irrelevant. 
But  the  appeal  to  average  experience  which  they 
would  reject  is  the  very  keynote  of  an  investigation 
such  as  the  present,  which  is  concerned  not  with  the 
highest  and  most  cogent  motives  which  can  be  devised 
for  ensuring  right  action,  but  with  the  actual  motives 
which  in  the  case  of  the  average  man  have  produced 
right  action.    Intellectual  perceptions  as  such  ar§ 
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wholly  devoid  of  morally  persuasive  or  coercive 
force.  Conduct  in  the  average  human  being  is  an 
emotional,  not  an  intellectual,  process  ;  even  when 
it  is  connected  with  knowledge,  it  is  the  outcome  not 
of  knowledge,  but  of  sensation  produced  by  know- 
ledge :  it  is  a  feeling  of  hope  or  fear  or  sympathy 
which  eventually  causes  a  man  to  act.  Knowledge 
or  learning  no  more  predisposes  a  man  to  right 
action  than  a  saintly  life  enables  him  to  solve  difficult 
intellectual  problems.  To  this  subject  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recur  later  on.  At  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  reason,  like  religion, 
fails  to  supply  one  of  the  chief  motives  which  are 
necessary  to  progress. 

Accordingly  the  results  to  which  our  examination 
has  so  far  conducted  us  are  somewhat  strange.  We 
have  found  that  when  we  investigate  the  work  of  the 
assumed  allies,  religion  and  reason,  and  attempt  to 
estimate  the  separate  contribution  which  they  have 
made  to  civilised  progress,  we  get  an  answer  which  is 
profoundly  unsatisfactory.  An  examination  of  the 
essential  meaning  and  implication  of  the  religious 
attitude  discloses  the  fact  that  religious  premisses, 
pursued  logically  to  their  conclusion,  destroy  all 
incentive  to  worldly  progress.  They  so  magnify 
the  interests  of  the  eternal  future  that  anxious 
care  about  the  things  of  this  life  is  folly.  Again, 
when  we  turn  to  reason  we  find  that  it  has  been 
entirely  incapable  of  enforcing  the  moral  motives 
which  cause  men  to  work  for  a  national  greatness 
or  future  progress  in  which  they  have  no  part. 
Both  of  these  supposed  agents  of  progress  have 
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defects  so  serious,  that  their  combination  would 
seem  certain  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  double 
their  destructive  influence.  Still,  it  is  speculatively 
possible  that,  though  incapable  single-handed  of 
ensuring  the  progress  of  the  world,  they  may  in 
combination  achieve  this  antecedently  improbable 
result.  It  may  be  that  just  as  partners  in  business, 
of  entirely  different  attainments  and  vividly  conscious 
of  each  other's  failings,  are  sometimes  for  that  very 
reason  the  better  enabled  to  correct  each  other's 
deficiencies,  so  religion  and  reason,  though  regarding 
one  another  with  considerable  doubt  and  suspicion, 
may  yet  be  found  to  supply  each  other  with  the 
qualities  requisite  for  progress  in  which  each  is 
deficient. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  religion  first.  Religion, 
though  inculcating  individual  submission  and  self- 
sacrifice,  fails  as  an  instrument  of  social  welfare 
because  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of 
eternal  happiness  are  not  by  any  means  coincident 
at  all  points  with  the  rules  that  would  best  conduce  to 
the  efficient  conduct  of  human  affairs  from  the  purely 
human  point  of  view.  In  fact  we  may  go  further 
and  say  that  religion  in  its  most  characteristic 
utterances  repudiates  any  intention  of  forwarding 
earthly  happiness  as  such.  Some  religions  definitely 
assert  that  the  greater  the  separation  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  earthly  cares  and  pleasures  and  interests 
the  better  his  chance  of  future  bliss,  and  they  assume 
in  consequence  a  form  which  retards  rather  than 
assists  the  proper  development  of  human  character 
and  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  human  needs. 
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In  the  East  preoccupation  with  the  life  after  death 
or  with  fatalistic  theories  of  the  universe  have 
produced  an  incapacity  for  action  which  amounts, 
in  some  cases,  to  complete  paralysis,  and  which  is 
among  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of  the  back- 
ward state  of  Eastern  civilisation.  Where  the  rules 
which  are  supposed  to  entail  the  best  chances  of 
happiness  in  an  eternal  future  are  drawn  up  without 
reference  to  earthly  exigencies,  or  are  in  actual 
conflict  with  them,  there  can  be  but  one  result,  a 
more  or  less  complete  incapacity  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  life.  The  strange  freaks  of  religious 
asceticism,  applauded  at  the  present  day  by  the 
religions  of  the  East  and  by  Christianity  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  a  clear  proof  that,  unless  the 
exponents  of  religious  truth  have  some  influence  or 
guiding  principle  to  steady  them  other  than  that 
derived  from  a  fanciful  knowledge  of  the  unseen 
world,  they  are  certain  to  recommend  a  species  of 
conduct  of  which  the  effect,  from  a  sane  and  healthy 
human  standpoint,  is  purely  pernicious.  They 
may,  for  instance,  directly  encourage  a  state  of  mind 
which  negatives  the  very  possibility  of  social  progress, 
namely,  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  others.  It 
is  the  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  pity  rather  than 
any  intellectual  deficiency  which,  according  to  a 
high  authority,  proves  the  real  inferiority  of  Eastern 
nations  to  Europeans,  and  this  original  defect  is  not 
discouraged,  but  actually  encouraged  by  their 
religion.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  reveal  the 
disastrous  effects  which  the  promise  of  eternal  happi- 
ness may  produce  than  the  answer  of  the  Arab 
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guide  in  Cairo  to  the  European  who  was  aghast  at 
the  fearful  but  remediable  misery  which  he  saw 
around  him:  u What  does  it  matter!  afterwards 
there  is  Paradise.' 9  The  prospect  of  unending  bliss 
for  all  true  believers  renders  unnecessary  the  pre- 
vention of  injustice  or  the  alleviation  of  suffering  ! 
Even  when  religion  is  free  from  the  grosser  forms 
of  extravagance,  depreciation  of  earthly  happiness 
and  human  excellence  is  a  consequence  necessarily 
inherent  in  its  premisses,  unless  indeed  something 
happens  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  logical 
conclusion.  If,  however,  we  are  right  in  believing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
religion  has  had  an  influence  socially  beneficent, 
something  must  have  happened  to  prevent  the  ful- 
filment of  this  logical  conclusion,  and  it  is  naturally 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  what  this  is. 

The  influence  which  so  modifies  religion  as  to  make 
it  a  social  instead  of  an  anti-social  force,  which 
makes  its  belief  in  an  eternal  future  a  very  real  help 
to  this  present  life,  which  converts  self-denial, 
otherwise  aimless  and  meaningless,  into  a  perpetual 
blessing,  and  gives  to  theological  tenets  a  real 
philanthropic  power,  is  the  human  intellect.  Though 
unable  itself  to  supply  a  cogent  motive  for  social 
and  unselfish  conduct,  it  is  able  to  induce  another 
agency,  also  in  essence  anti-social,  to  perform  that 
office.  Religion  is  primarily  concerned  with  another 
world  than  this :  intellect  on  the  contrary  is 
emphatically  "  of  the  earth,"  and  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  things  of  this  world.  Long  ages 
before  any  intimations  of  a  beatified  future  life  were 
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on  record,  indeed  before  the  possibility  of  a  life  after 
death  was  definitely  entertained  at  all,  and  therefore 
before  systematised  religious  beliefs  had  any  of  the 
influence  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  intellect 
existed,  helping  together  with  instinct  to  promote 
actions  which  were  conducive  to  individual  welfare. 
With  its  concentration  on  earthly  interests,  there- 
fore, intellect  is  eminently  adapted  to  supply  the 
quality  which  is  wanting  in  religious  principles 
when  they  are  regarded  from  the  purely  human 
point  of  view.  Its  function  plainly  is  to  guard  the 
interests  of  this  life,  and  it  is  therefore  eminently 
qualified  to  counteract  in  religion  any  considerations 
which  may  have  an  opposite  tendency.  The  intellect, 
though  incapable  of  supplying  a  motive  for  those 
continuously  self-denying  efforts  which  are  the  basis 
of  progress  on  the  moral  side,  does  so,  as  it  were, 
indirectly  by  its  influence  over  religion,  which  it 
alters  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  an  aid  rather  than 
a  hindrance  to  full  human  development.  The 
human  reason  is  the  instrument  which  turns  heavenly 
aspirations  to  earthly  purposes,  the  influence  which 
has  enabled  religion  to  play  the  beneficent  part 
which  it  undoubtedly  has  played  in  human  life. 

No  one  who  takes  a  sufficiently  wide  survey  of 
the  question  can  doubt  that  the  main  feature  of  the 
development  which  religion  has  followed  since  the 
Middle  Ages  has  been  an  increasing  adaptation  to 
purely  human  needs.  It  is  at  the  same  time  equally 
certain  that  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  human 
intellect.  No  progressive  nation  since  that  period 
has  become  more  religious  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
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ordinating  the  interests  of  this  world  to  those  of  the 
next.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  consequence  solely  of 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  human  reason  the  strictly 
theological  view  of  the  universe  became  more  and 
more  discredited,  with  the  result  that  an  increasing 
interest  was  taken  by  mankind  in  their  purely 
human  surroundings.  This  change  of  outlook  is 
shown  by  the  diminishing  respect  paid  by  the 
individual  to  the  formulae  prescribed  by  religious 
teachers  as  necessary  for  salvation.  Whatever  the 
founder  of  Christianity  may  originally  have  intended, 
under  the  religious  system  of  Europe  the  efforts  of 
the  individual  were  at  first  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
concentrated  upon  the  saving  of  his  own  soul.  A 
life  studiously  directed  to  the  attainment  of  personal 
salvation  may  indeed  be  perfectly  blameless,  but 
necessarily  lacks  many  qualities  which  are  indispen- 
sable for  a  progressive  civilisation.  As  an  instance 
of  this  may  be  taken  the  lack  of  human  usefulness 
which  characterised  the  action  of  one  who  has  earned 
the  title  of  a  latter-day  saint,  and  of  "  an  angel 
who  had  lost  his  way,"  Cardinal  Newman.  Beautiful 
as  his  life  may  have  been  from  the  saintly  point  of 
view,  it  displays  a  startling  deficiency  in  all  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up,  not  merely  a  strenuous 
but  even  a  useful  earthly  existence.  For  him  and 
others  like  him,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  really 
matters,  namely,  to  discover  and  obey  the  set  of 
rules  which  on  the  whole  seem  to  afford  the  best 
chance  of  salvation.  From  a  study  of  his  character 
we  may  gather  that  if  the  precepts  and  implications 
of  religion  were  as  strictly  followed  as  in  his  opinion 
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they  ought  to  be,  men  would  lose  all  energy,  and 
become  mere  religious  valetudinarians,  each  intent 
upon  the  preservation  of  his  own  spiritual  health, 
and  almost  paralysed  with  fear  about  the  eventual 
safety  of  their  souls.  Nor  from  the  point  of  view 
which  we  are  now  considering,  can  there  be  any  real 
altruism  where  life  is  treated  merely  as  a  game  played 
for  personal  safety.  Such  an  existence  is  sometimes 
called  unselfish,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  unselfishness 
which  actively  helps  mankind,  or  which  issues  in 
philanthropic  efforts  for  their  earthly  benefit.  On 
the  contrary,  intense  preoccupation  of  this  kind 
with  the  chances  of  personal  salvation  is  prejudicial 
not  only  to  a  healthy  view  of  human  activities  but 
even  to  a  kindly  interest  in  the  earthly  welfare  of 
others.  The  real  lesson  of  Newman's  life  is  that 
if  a  man  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  rules  for 
salvation,  he  must  never  rest  till  he  has  found  them. 
His  agonised  reflections  and  searchings  of  soul  have 
as  their  object  to  discover,  not  the  method  which 
would  confer  the  greatest  earthly  blessings  on 
mankind,  nor  even  the  beliefs  that  were  most 
consonant  with  the  development  of  a  strong  and  self- 
reliant  character,  such  as  the  Stoics  desired,  but  the 
creed  which  would  give  him  the  best  chance  of  saving 
his  soul.  That  which  happens  in  the  case  of  particular 
individuals  happens  also  in  the  case  of  particular 
nations.  In  the  East,  preoccupation  with  obedience 
to  fantastic  principles  designed  to  secure  eternal 
repose  is  the  most  important  cause  of  the  backward 
state  of  civilisation.  Religion,  however,  does  not 
have  this  effect  in  all  individual  or  national  cases. 
6 
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When  the  question  is  raised,  therefore,  as  to  why 
religion  has  a  beneficial  social  influence  in  some  cases 
but  not  in  others,  the  answer  is  that  the  difference 
is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  human  intellect. 
It  is  the  influence  of  the  human  reason  which  has  so 
altered  the  theological  outlook  and  formulae  of  some 
religious  nations,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
escape  the  fatal  consequences  which  have  beset  other 
religious  nations.  It  is  an  alteration  in  religious 
premisses  which  has  made  all  the  difference,  an 
alteration  apparently  simple,  though  its  realisation  in 
practice  has  required  a  revolution. 

When  the  rules  which  are  supposed  to  entail  the 
best  prospect  of  attaining  eternal  happiness  are 
drawn  up  without  reference  to  the  needs  of  earthly 
existence,  no  kind  of  purely  human  excellence  has 
the  least  chance  of  being  cultivated.  Religion  then 
becomes  a  set  of  precepts  which  are  not  merely 
useless  but  sterilising  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fruitful  human  effort.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
requirements  of  life  are  duly  taken  into  considera- 
tion, religion  is  an  eminently  helpful  force.  However 
intent  the  individual  may  be  upon  securing  an 
eternity  of  happiness  in  a  future  life  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  present  life  need  not  be  neglected 
if  one  important  stipulation  becomes  accepted  and 
carried  out,  namely,  that  the  virtues  and  excellences 
which  entitle  man  to  happiness  in  the  next  world 
should  also  be  the  virtues  and  excellences  which  are 
favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  present  world. 
If  the  efficient  conduct  of  this  life  is  made  the  implied 
condition  of  attaining  eternal  happiness  hereafter, 
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if  the  qualities  most  needed  for  salvation  are  also  the 
qualities  most  useful  for  social  welfare,  then  human 
progress  will  take  place,  but  not  otherwise.  All 
depends,  therefore,  upon  the  conditions  laid  down 
or  which  come  to  be  assumed  as  necessary  for 
salvation.  According  to  the  present  view  the  change 
which  religion  has  undergone  in  the  last  five  hundred 
years  can  best  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  a 
tendency  to  substitute  definite  earthly  virtues  rather 
than  saintly  excellence  as  the  test  of  conduct  most 
acceptable  to  heaven. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  popular  mind  is  not 
very  clear  upon  this  subject.  It  is  held  in  a  vague 
way  that  belief  in  a  future  world  makes  a  man  a 
more  efficient  citizen.  Not  any  belief  in  a  future 
life,  however,  will  do  this,  but  only  certain  kinds  of 
belief.  Had  the  ideals  of  Christianity  remained 
what  they  were  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  had 
they  been  logically  enforced,  the  world  would  have 
remained  in  a  condition  of  arrested  development. 
What  prevented  this  result  was  the  insistent  presen- 
tation by  the  human  intellect  of  the  reasonable 
claims  of  earthly  existence.  Reason  may  be  re- 
garded as  saying  in  effect :  are  you  sure  there  is 
any  solid  foundation  for  what  you  tell  us  about 
the  future  world  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that,  in 
order  to  please  God,  we  are  bound  to  disregard  the 
amenities  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  actually 
placed  ?  Surely  life  would  not  have  been  given  to 
us  unless  it  had  a  value  on  its  own  account  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  there  may  be  some  great  end  to  be 
gained,  some  great  purpose  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
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development  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  human 
existence,  and  that  we  are  justified  in  taking  this 
belief  as  our  guide  in  conduct  rather  than  in  con- 
centrating our  efforts  upon  salvation  in  the  life  to 
come  ?  On  all  occasions  where  the  human  intellect 
has  had  free  scope  it  has  upheld  the  view  that, 
though  life  may  appear  a  poor  sort  of  thing  from 
many  points  of  view,  though  it  may  be  full  of  tragedy 
and  hardship  and  misery  and  injustice,  yet  the 
right  attitude  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to 
endeavour  to  improve  it  in  every  possible  way. 
Gradually  the  effect  of  this  belief  brings  about  what 
we  may  call  the  humanisation  of  religion.  As  a 
result  of  this  process  the  religious  mind,  though  in 
theory  it  still  professes  to  regard  the  interests  of  this 
life  as  completely  negligible  in  comparison  with  those 
of  eternity,  yet  accepts  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  worldly  and  other-worldly  points  of  view,  and 
consents  to  the  unwritten  dogma  that  good  done  to 
our  fellow-creatures  in  this  world  is  the  best  title  to 
salvation  in  the  next. 

It  is  probable  that  the  human  intellect,  even  if 
cut  off  from  all  records  of  past  achievement,  would 
have  been  able  eventually  to  make  headway  against 
the  extravagant  views  of  the  mediaeval  theologians 
and  to  reassert  the  rational  view  of  life.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  when  it  had  touched  its  lowest  point 
of  influence,  it  received  a  welcome  accession  of 
strength  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  There  existed 
hidden  away,  so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  an 
amount  of  unrivalled  testimony  in  its  favour,  stores 
of  energy,  so  to  speak,  which  it  had  accumulated  in 
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the  past,  and  these,  in  the  shape  of  the  literary  and 
philosophic  masterpieces  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  suddenly  set  free  by  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  for  the  intellectual  salvation  of 
mankind.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  change  in  the 
theological  standpoint  necessary  for  progress  were, 
as  is  well  known,  affected  by  the  renaissance.  It 
revealed  to  an  astonished  world  the  majesty  and 
power  of  the  human  intellect  as  manifested  in  the 
life  and  literature  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  so  vital  a  change  in  the  character  of 
religion  could  take  place  without  a  convulsion  which 
would  shake  society  to  its  foundations.  A  revolu- 
tion was  needed  to  effect  the  required  alteration, 
and  that  revolution  is  called  the  Reformation.  It  is 
in  fact  an  essential  feature  of  the  present  argument 
that,  of  all  the  changes  in  religious  attitude  effected 
by  the  Reformation,  none  is  so  important  as  the 
process  which  has  been  here  called  the  humanisation 
of  religion.  It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  this 
transformation  is  not  always  and  everywhere  per- 
ceptible. But  it  is  there  from  the  first  by  implica- 
tion as  all  must  admit  who  take  into  consideration  the 
real  meaning  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
step  which  was  taken  when  the  belief  in  an  infallible 
Church  was  repudiated.  It  is  true  that  neither  the 
Protestants  nor  the  Puritans  after  them  would  have 
admitted  that  they  were  in  the  least  degree  less 
earnest  about  the  interests  of  the  future  life  than 
were  the  Roman  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
right  of  private  judgment  was  invoked  and  the 
human  reason  called  into  definite  though  limited 
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play,  a  step  was  taken  which  unavoidably  implied 
a  complete  readjustment  of  the  balance  between  the 
things  of  this  world  and  the  next.  Viewing  the 
movement  as  a  whole  from  its  inception  to  its  cul- 
mination at  the  present  day,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  whereas  formerly  the  interests  of  life  were  in 
theory  completely  subordinated  to  those  of  eternity, 
the  position  is  now  almost  reversed,  or  at  least  so 
fundamentally  altered  that  little  toleration  is  felt 
for  any  form  of  belief  which" would  tend  to  depreciate 
the  dignity  and  value  of  this  present  existence.  The 
subjection  of  religious  teaching  to  more  purely 
human  ends  is  from  the  evolutional  point  of  view  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  which  has 
an  importance  far  transcending  the  ecclesiastical  or 
even  political  issues  involved.  Soon  after  the 
rediscovery  of  the  intellectual  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  began  to  take  effect,  a  process  was  set 
on  foot  by  which  Christianity  was  reshaped  and 
was  brought  more  and  more  into  conformity  with 
the  needs  of  an  advancing  civilisation.  The  Angli- 
can doctrine  of  good  works  might  at  first  sight  seem 
to  contradict  this  view.  This  doctrine,  however, 
was  clearly  directed,  not  against  good  works  in  them- 
selves, but  against  the  Romish  practice  of  claiming 
merit  for  them  and  bargaining,  as  it  were,  with  the 
Almighty  about  them.  The  practice  of  benevolence 
was  purified  and  ennobled.  Philanthropy  was  not 
discouraged  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  placed  upon 
the  highest  possible  level,  that  of  doing  good  for  the 
sake  of  good  alone,  without  thought  of  reward. 
Though  in  certain  quarters  there  still  remained  a 
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theoretical  contempt  for  human  welfare  as  com- 
pared with  the  prospect  of  eternal  felicity,  yet  the 
new  departure  inaugurated  by  the  rejection  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  Rome  was  one  which  the 
revived  activity  of  the  human  reason  could  not  fail 
eventually  to  utilise  for  purposes  of  purely  human 
advantage.  It  is  not  infrequently  urged  as  a  re- 
proach against  Protestants  by  their  critics  that 
religion  is  not  with  them  the  intensely  serious  thing 
it  is  with  Roman  Catholics.  If  the  charge  is  well 
founded  it  signifies  for  the  student  of  social  evolu- 
tion, concerned  only  with  the  effect  of  religious  beliefs 
on  human  welfare,  the  accomplishment  of  a  change 
which  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  regret  as  for 
congratulation.  That  weakening  of  the  belief  in  the 
immeasurably  greater  importance  of  a  future  life 
which  to  the  intensely  religious  mind  appears  as  a 
deplorable  laxity,  appears  to  the  student  of  progress 
as  a  distinct  advantage.  If  the  Protestant  is  less 
under  the  dominion  of  monkish  doctrine,  with  its 
incessant  harping  on  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  world 
to  come,  the  change  is  one  by  which  civilisation  is 
the  gainer.  Granted  that  the  Catholic  Church  secures 
a  more  implicit  belief  in  the  absolute  truth  of  its 
tenets  and  a  more  complete  subjection  to  its  scheme 
of  life  and  thought,  this  merely  means  a  more 
implicit  obedience  to  a  set  of  rules  drawn  up 
avowedly  without  any  initial  reference,  or  indeed 
without  any  reference  at  all,  to  earthly  happiness 
and  progress.  What  the  answer  of  the  Protestant 
to  his  Catholic  critics  lacks  in  logic  it  gains  in  social 
common-sense.    That  creed  is  gradually  coming  to 
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be  considered  the  best  which  best  fits  a  man  for  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  more 
backward  countries  of  the  world  are  the  firmest 
adherents  of  Rome. 

The  humanisation  of  religion,  implied  from  the 
first  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  becomes 
definitely  apparent  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Not 
only  is  it  then  in  active  operation,  but  like  all  similar 
changes,  religious  or  political,  it  begins  to  go  too  far. 
It  is  this  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  has  blinded 
most  historians  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  religious 
attitude  of  this  period,  and  has  led  them  to  regard 
as  wholly  pernicious  a  movement  which  was  merely 
the  over-emphasis  of  a  salutary  and  necessary 
change.  The  worldly  tone  which  came  over  religion 
at  this  period  has  been  the  subject  of  very  caustic 
criticism  by  many  writers,  and  in  so  far  as  this 
criticism  is  directed  against  the  inefficient  perform- 
ance or  absolute  neglect  of  their  religious  duties 
which  the  clerical  profession  to  some  extent  dis- 
played it  is  eminently  justified.  When,  however, 
thinkers  like  Lecky  take  objection  to  a  frame  of 
mind  which  is  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the 
virtues  useful  in  this  life  than  upon  the  traditional 
theological  excellences,  they  show  themselves  incap- 
able of  appreciating  the  true  significance  of  a 
tendency  which  has  continued  steadily  up  to  the 
present  day,  to  the  great  permanent  advantage  of 
civilisation.  IniLecky's  History\of  European  Morals 
a  tone  almost  of  derision  creeps  into  his  account  of 
the  earthly  and  human  tinge  which  began  to  pervade 
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the  doctrine  of  the  English  divines  at  this  period. 
To  such  thinkers  seemingly  a  religion  is  no  longer 
a  religion  if  it  gives  up  insisting  upon  the  immeasur- 
ably greater  importance  of  a  future  life,  and  upon 
the  necessity  of  qualifying  for  it  by  striving  after  a 
standard  of  perfection  which  is  not  merely  un- 
attainable, but  which  is  useless  or  worse  than 
useless  from  the  human  point  of  view.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  logical  adherence  to  the  original  pre- 
misses of  religion,  such  critics  are  undoubtedly  right. 
From  the  evolutional  point  of  view,  however,  religion 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  employed  in 
assisting  the  development  of  humanity,  and  the 
change  which  it  underwent  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  Lecky  seems  to  despise,  was  precisely  the 
change  required  to  produce  this  result.  Such  a 
worldly  movement  no  doubt  tends  to  run  into  an 
extravagance,  similar  to  that  which  had  previously 
characterised  the  other-worldly  movement,  and  a 
contempt  for  religion  leading  to  a  general  lowering 
of  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  began  as  a 
matter  of  fact  to  appear  in  the  present  case.  But  in 
what  followed  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
way  in  which,  in  a  successfully  developing  society, 
reason  and  religion  mutually  come  to  each  other's 
aid.  Religion,  when  it  tends  to  become  anti-social, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  corrected  by  reason,  and  we  now 
have  an  instance  of  the  reverse  process.  Just  as 
religion  is  converted  into  a  sound  social  truth  by  the 
aid  of  reason,  so  are  the  deficiencies  of  reason  supple- 
mented by  the  influence  of  religion.  The  seed  of 
rationalism  which  existed  in  the  principles  of  the 
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Reformation  had  grown  until  it  was  in  danger 
of  developing  into  complete  religious  indifference 
coupled  with  an  inclination  to  the  grosser  forms  of 
self-indulgence.  It  was  the  famous  Wesleyan 
religious  revival  which  supplied  a  wholesome  correc- 
tive to  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  thus  restored 
the  necessary  balance  between  the  worldly  and 
other-worldly  points  of  view.  The  simple  earnest- 
ness of  Wesley  and  his  followers  restored  to  religion 
that  dignity  which  it  was  rapidly  losing  under  the 
influence  of  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age, 

We  have  seen,  then,  how  the  human  intellect 
causes  religious  enthusiasm  to  be  applied  to  the 
amelioration  of  earthly  conditions.  We  have  now 
to  develop  the  implications  of  the  Wesleyan  revival 
and  to  show  how  religion  exercises  a  reciprocal 
influence  upon  reason,  moderating  any  selfishness 
into  which  it  may  be  inclined  to  run,  and  turning  it 
to  social  purposes. 

Those  who  hold  that  reason  is  a  great  moral  agent 
conveniently  ignore  the  fact  that  the  enlargement 
of  his  intellectual  powers  may  increase  a  man's 
capacity  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  We  have  it 
on  official  authority  that  one  remarkable  consequence 
of  the  increased  intelligence  which  has  resulted 
from  extended  educational  opportunities  has  been 
to  make  criminals  more  ingenious  and  crime  more 
difficult  to  detect.  Without  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  this  point,  the  evidence  derived  from  a 
study  of  evolution  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
primary  and  essential  tendency  of  the  intellect  is 
selfish.    Throughout  the  long  history  of  organic 
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development  up  to  comparatively  recent  times,  the 
reasoning  powers  were  used  for  ensuring  the 
survival  of  the  individual.  And  when  in  the 
further  course  of  evolution  the  aid  of  intellect  is 
invoked  on  behalf  of  the  social  organism,  this  is  to 
put  it  to  a  wholly  new  use  for  which  it  has  never 
yet  been  employed,  except  for  brief  periods  in  the 
defence  of  the  family,  and  other  powerful  forces 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  deflect  it  from  its 
original  course.  According  to  the  view  here  taken 
reason  is  a  powerful  but  neutral  agency,  upon 
which  the  original  course  of  evolution  has  implanted 
a  selfish  tendency,  and  which  becomes  a  moral 
agency  only  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  strong 
social  inducements.  Among  the  inducements  which 
have  constrained  reason  to  adopt  a  social  rather 
than  an  individual  outlook,  the  unacknowledged 
influence  of  religion  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief. 

This  view  of  the  neutrality  of  the  intellect  is 
confirmed  by  a  study  of  actual  human  conduct, 
which  shows  us  that  intelligence  is  an  instrument 
which  the  individual  employs  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  desires,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  good  man 
uses  intellect  to  promote  the  great  causes  which  he 
has  at  heart,  the  wicked  man  uses  intellect  to  aid 
him  in  satisfying  his  passions  or  in  the  attainment  of 
other  evil  ends.  Intellect  can  calculate  to  a  nicety 
the  balance  of  pains  and  pleasures  involved  in  a 
certain  course  of  action  ;  it  is  capable  of  showing 
that  by  rational  self-love  we  may  secure  a  greater 
amount  of  pleasurable  feeling  in  the  end  than  by 
reckless  self-indulgence.    But  that  is  the  extent  of 
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the  moralising  power  which  it  exercises  over  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind,  and  rational  self-love 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  man  to  devote  himself 
to  the  furtherance  of  a  future  progress  in  the  benefits 
of  which  he  does  not  share. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  reason  as  the  cause 
of  material  progress,  scientific  progress  is  due  to 
an  intellectual  process,  but  it  is  a  moral  emotion 
which  sets  that  process  to  work.  In  achieving  the 
magnificent  results  with  which  it  has  enriched  civi- 
lisation reason  has  required  the  aid  of  something 
that  was  not  reason.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
pertinacity  of  scientific  study,  frequently  extending 
over  a  lifetime,  attended  possibly  by  meagre  results 
and  meeting  with  no  adequate  reward,  is  inspired 
and  sustained  by  a  force  which  only  by  a  confusion 
of  thought  could  be  described  as  intellectual.  The 
motives  which  urge  one  generation  to  mental 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  its  successors  are  to  be 
traced  to  that  class  of  moral  sentiments  over  which 
in  the  case  of  the  average  man  religion  presides. 
We  might  as  well  expect  the  complicated  machinery 
of  some  vast  industrial  concern  to  do  its  work 
without  the  aid  of  steam  or  electricity  as  expect 
reason  to  do  the  work  of  civilisation  without  the  aid 
of  one  of  those  supra-rational  evolutional  impulses 
described  in  the  previous  pages.  An  intellectual 
perception  can  be  converted  into  a  moral  conviction 
only  under  the  influence  of  altruistic  forces  which, 
though  they  exist  in  the  germ  before  religion  appears, 
have  needed  religion  for  their  development.  Mere 
intellect  taken  by  itself  is  as  little  able  to  produce 
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morality  as  morality  is  able  to  produce  intellect. 
As  Goethe  seems  clearly  to  intimate  by  his  conception 
of  the  character  of  Faust,  the  utmost  increase  of 
knowledge  is  in  itself  insufficient  to  ensure  obedience 
to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  morality  and 
honour.  Knowledge  and  conduct,  however  much 
they  may  eventually  approximate,  are  at  first  separ- 
ate departments  of  life.  It  need  not  be  denied 
that  with  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  mysteries 
of  existence  the  motives  of  right  action  may  even- 
tually be  strengthened.  By  its  investigations  the 
intellect  may  some  day  be  instrumental  in  revealing 
the  existence  of  a  great  moral  purpose  in  the  universe 
which  will  compel  obedience.  But  when  this  ideal 
is  realised  it  will  not  be  as  the  result  of  the  unaided 
exercise  of  reason,  but  because  reason  has  been 
impressed  into  the  service  of  something  greater  and 
higher  than  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  position  which  we  have  now 
reached  is  as  follows.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
great  difficulties  which  a  close  investigation  reveals 
we  have  found  ourselves  forced  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  reason  and  religion  afford  each  other 
mutual  help.  Neither  reason  nor  religion  taken 
alone  is  capable  of  supplying  the  motive  force 
which  has  led  to  progressive  civilisation.  In  unison, 
however,  each  is  found  to  possess  qualities  which 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  If  pro- 
gress has  taken  place  in  the  world  it  is  because  reason 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  religion  and  religion  to  the 
aid  of  reason.  But  even  now  our  difficulties  are  not 
at  an  end.    If  reason  and  religion  are  really  allies, 
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they  are  allies  of  a  most  remarkable  kind,  since 
they  have  been  traditionally  engaged,  not  merely 
in  mutual  recrimination,  but  in  serious  and  some- 
times even  deadly  warfare.  As  already  pointed  out, 
under  the  form  of  the  conflict  between  religion  and 
science  the  irreconcilable  enmity  of  the  two  great 
principles  of  reason  and  religion  is  only  too  well 
known.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
be  asked,  can  anyone  venture  to  maintain  the 
proposition  that  "  reason  comes  to  the  aid  of  religion, 
and  religion  to  the  aid  of  reason  "  ? 

The  solution  of  this  formidable  difficulty  takes 
the  form  of  what  is  apparently  a  startling  paradox. 
The  very  fact  that  they  are  found  in  continual 
opposition  is,  when  rightly  regarded,  a  strong 
proof  that  they  are  mutually  necessary  to  each 
other.  It  is  in  short  here  submitted  that,  in  the 
phenomenon  commonly  known  as  the  conflict 
between  religion  and  science,  we  are  witnessing  an 
instance  of  a  process  of  nature  which  the  present 
writer  has  elsewhere  described  as  the  law  of  con- 
flicting tendencies.  Where  two  elements  in  life 
are  necessary  for  human  progress,  these  elements  are 
frequently  found  not  in  combination  but  in  conflict, 
or  rather  their  combination  is  effected  through 
conflict.  In  the  present  case  the  determined  per- 
sistence of  the  searchers  after  truth  suggests  that 
they  are  acting  under  an  evolutional  impulse  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Yet  if  this  is 
so,  the  same  reasoning  is  found  to  warrant  an  exactly 
opposite  conclusion,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  has  existed  throughout  history  an  equally 
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intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  religious  portion 
of  the  community  to  prevent  the  unlimited  extension 
of  knowledge.  We  have  on  the  one  side  an  earnest 
body  of  men  by  whom  free  inquiry  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  sacred  duty,  while  there  exists  simul- 
taneously another  body  to  whom  its  suppression 
seems  no  less  obligatory.  If  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  there  is  an  evolutional  tendency  in  one  direction 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  must  also  be 
an  evolutional  tendency  in  the  other.  And  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  is  apparently  the  truth  ;  and  the 
result  is,  not  the  anarchy  and  the  negation  of  all 
steady  advancement  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  on  the  contrary  progress  by  the  aid  of 
definitely  opposing  principles.  The  adoption  of 
irreconcilable  premisses  by  the  opponents  on  either 
side,  though  it  issues  in  speculative  confusion,  leads 
at  the  same  time  to  a  beneficial  practical  adjustment. 
The  divergence  between  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
religion  and  free  inquiry  which  causes  the  rationalist 
to  despise  religion  and  the  earnest  adherent  of  some 
particular  creed  to  shrink  from  the  desecrating 
touch  of  reason,  is  in  reality,  according  to  a  strange 
principle  of  nature,  a  proof,  not  of  mutual  incom- 
patibility, but  of  mutual  need.  It  is  not  a  question 
merely  of  some  curious  and  philosophical  nicety 
which  leaves  real  life  unaffected.  On  the  contrary, 
the  success  of  a  community,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
depends  upon  the  realisation  of  a  compromise 
between  the  two  adversaries  which  leaves  neither 
of  them  in  a  completely  dominant  position.  If  a 
nation  is  to  avoid  finding  itself  committed  to  a 
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course  of  conduct  which  is  destructive  of  its  social 
well-being,  it  must  accept  the  full  logical  implica- 
tions neither  of  religion  nor  of  rationalism,  but  must 
extract  what  is  socially  valuable  from  both. 

The  way  in  which  this  process  takes  place  has 
already  been  explained.  Religion  when  left  to 
itself  takes  its  stand  upon  the  contemptibility  of 
earthly  existence  as  compared  with  the  interests 
of  an  eternal  future.  The  human  intellect  insists 
that  life  has  a  value  of  its  own,  a  truth  which  religion 
is  presently  forced  to  recognise  with  the  result  that 
it  is  no  longer  prejudicial  to  human  progress,  but 
tends  to  increase  it  by  giving  a  deeper  meaning  to 
the  work  of  man  upon  earth.  Such  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  religion  took  place  at  the  Reformation. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  evolu- 
tion is  not  the  abolition  of  priestcraft,  or  of  the 
practice  of  driving  selfish  bargains  with  God,  or  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  conscience  from  arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical  authority,  but  something  to 
which  all  these  contributed,  namely,  the  gradually 
increasing  readiness  to  recognise  the  rationality  of 
giving  purely  human  virtues  and  purely  human 
welfare  a  place  in  theological  schemes. 

The  antagonism  of  reason  and  religion,  then, 
implies  not  that  one  of  them  is  in  the  wrong,  but 
that  both  represent  principles  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  human  race.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
inquire  what  are  these  two  great  principles  upon 
which  the  attention  of  humanity  is  by  this  method 
so  strikingly  concentrated.    What  are  the  concrete 
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facts  of  life  which  these  two  abstract  ideas  repre- 
sent ?  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  principles  here 
involved  are  knowledge  and  conduct.  The  real 
opposition  in  the  present  case  is  not  between  religion 
and  reason,  but  between  conduct  and  knowledge. 
Knowledge  and  conduct  are  the  two  most  important 
departments  of  life,  both  of  them  essential  to  human 
development.  Reason  is  in  charge  of  the  intellectual 
advancement  whereby  man  gains  an  increased  know- 
ledge and  therefore  an  increased  power  over  nature  : 
religion  is  in  charge  of  that  set  of  impulses  by  which 
the  conduct  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  his  relation  to 
his  fellow-men,  is  improved. 

What  is  very  remarkable  is  that  all  mankind  take 
part  in  this  conflict,  their  sympathies  being  given  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  to 
both.  Speaking  generally,  all  human  beings  who 
take  a  serious  view  of  life  may  be  divided  into  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  conduct  and  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  knowledge.  That  the  opposi- 
tion is  in  reality  between  knowledge  and  conduct 
is  a  view  supported  not  merely  by  the  fact  already 
pointed  out  that  a  hostile  attitude  towards  know- 
ledge has  been  habitually  displayed  even  by  Romish 
and  Protestant  churches,  but  by  the  further  fact 
that  such  hostility  is  a  characteristic  of  social 
development  common  in  varying  degrees  to  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  All  religions  have  shown 
themselves  almost  equally  determined  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  knowledge  at  a  point  which  they 
arbitrarily  determine  for  themselves.  Nowhere  has 
religion  frankly  recognised  knowledge  and  research 
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as  its  allies  in  the  endeavour  to  educate  the  human 
race.  Draper,  indeed,  draws  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  superior  enlightenment  of  the  Arabs,  and 
enlarges  upon  the  contributions  which  they  have 
made  to  science,  contrasting  the  Mahommedan 
creed  most  favourably  with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  this  respect.  No  one,  however,  who  takes 
into  consideration  the  whole  history  of  the  Mahom- 
medans,  and  who  marks  the  effect  produced  upon 
their  social  relations  and  general  attitude  towards 
life  by  their  theological  views,  can  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  has  been 
characterised  by  greater  friendliness  towards  know- 
ledge in  its  broadest  sense  than  that  shown  by 
Christianity.  As  soon  as  the  speculations  of  philo- 
sophy or  the  investigations  of  science  seem  likely  to 
controvert  any  essential  dogma  of  the  creed  of 
Islam,  they  are  visited  with  a  condemnation  as  severe 
as  any  issued  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  hostility  manifested  towards  learning  by  the 
priestly  hierarchy  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  perhaps 
more  uncompromising  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  for  that 
reason  the  attention  of  the  rationalist  has  been  chiefly 
concentrated  upon  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  merely 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  manifestation  of  a  spirit 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  common  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  evolution  of  humanity.  The 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that  those 
who  wish  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
have  necessarily  appeared  to  the  majority  of  their 
contemporaries  as  the  advocates  of  doubtful  doc- 
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trines,  dangerously  disturbing  to  current  morality  ; 
and  as  such  they  have  been  the  victims  of  dis- 
couragement of  the  most  severe  type,  and  have  been 
continually  subjected  to  penalties  varying  from  social 
ostracism  to  death.  From  the  earliest  records  of 
savage  life  down  to  the  civilisation  of  the  present 
era,  there  is  to  be  detected,  varying  in  intensity 
but  permanent  in  manifestation,  the  deeply  rooted 
dislike  of  three-fourths  of  a  given  community  to 
any  interpretation  of  life  at  variance  with  accepted 
creeds  or  methods  of  thought,  and  therefore  with 
accepted  standards  of  conduct.  At  all  periods  of 
the  world's  history  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
by  the  majority  of  men  and  women  that  the  current 
explanation  of  things,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  is 
the  correct  explanation.  Even  among  tribes  which 
represent  the  lowest  stages  of  civilisation,  whose 
very  ignorance  and  unintelligence  might  have  been 
supposed  to  make  them  indifferent  or  careless  in  such 
matters,  fearful  penalties  are  known  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  disturbers  of  custom  who  in  modern  language 
wouldbe  described  as  innovators  in  thought  and  belief. 

Again,  when  we  proceed  to  the  very  opposite 
extreme  of  advanced  human  culture,  the  case 
is  in  essentials  almost  exactly  similar.  It  will  be 
allowed  that  the  Athenians,  for  instance,  reached 
a  stage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  intellect 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  showed  an 
almost  exaggerated  delight  in  its  exercise  and  in 
the  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put.  With  it  they 
scaled  the  utmost  heights  of  philosophic  thought 
and  sounded  the  utmost  depths  of  human  emotion. 
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The  unrivalled  eminence  of  their  great  philosophers 
undoubtedly  owed  much  to  the  fact  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  faculties  was  subject  to  less 
interference  at  Athens  than  ever  again  until  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  when 
once  free  inquiry  threatened  to  take  a  direction 
which  the  social  or  religious  conscience  of  this 
highly  educated  community  condemned,  a  resent- 
ment was  aroused  which  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Christian  era. 
A  people,  in  short,  who  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  representative  of  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  has  ever  been 
carried,  whose  graver  members  indulged  in  almost 
daily  debates  of  the  deepest  philosophical  importance, 
and  whose  thirst  for  information  and  improving 
converse  was  so  pronounced  that  even  the  least 
intellectual  amongst  them  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  their  time  in  seeking  and  hearing  something 
new,  yet  set  a  limit  to  speculation  almost  as  fixed 
and  definite  as  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  decrees 
of  an  infallible  church.  The  Athenians  in  short 
were  just  as  deeply  moved  as  any  other  nation 
when  their  beliefs  were  seriously  questioned  or  the 
current  theology  disturbed  by  the  progress  of  inquiry. 
Among  them  free  speculation  and  disrespect  for 
religious  forms  was  as  dangerous  and  as  certainly 
followed  by  social  ostracism  or  legal  punishment 
as  it  was  under  the  Spanish  Inquisition  or  the 
Scottish  Kirk.  Without  the  least  hesitation  this 
intellectual  community  drove  out  their  ablest 
citizen,  who  happened  also  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
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statesmen  who  have  ever  lived,  upon  the  mere 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the 
sacred  Hermae,  thereby  ensuring  their  own  defeat 
in  the  momentous  struggle  with  Sparta,  and  prob- 
ably altering  for  the  worse  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  world.  Again,  it  was  amongst  such 
a  people  that  another  of  the  most  disgraceful 
instances  of  intellectual  illiberality  ever  known  to 
history  occurred.  The  judicial  murder  of  Socrates 
can  in  a  final  analysis  be  attributed  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  fact  that  his  earnest  desire  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  caused  him  to  take 
up  a  line  of  inquiry  which  was  inconsistent  with 
prevailing  beliefs,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  Athenians  was  calculated  to  undermine  the 
basis  of  conduct,  and  which  therefore  seemed  to 
have  rendered  its  author  worthy  of  death. 

Few,  indeed,  realise  how  great  is  the  opposition 
between  these  two  essential  requirements  of  the 
human  race — knowledge  and  conduct.  The  whole 
tone  of  thought  and  character  which  is  appropriate 
for  investigation  is  unsuited  for  the  stability  of 
religious  and  moral  standards.  The  religious  and  the 
scientific  classes  are  inclined  both  by  nature  and  by 
training  to  look  at  life  from  different  points  of  view. 
To  the  one  existence  seems  an  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory thing  without  the  fullest  attainment 
of  knowledge,  while  to  the  other  nothing  is  of  equal 
moment  with  the  conduct  of  life  according  to  some 
fixed  moral  standard.  Knowledge  to  the  religious 
mind  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  a  means 
to  the  end,  conduct,  and  this  standpoint  logically 
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implies  that  religious  teachers  are  the  sole  authority 
as  to  what  knowledge  is  desirable  and  permissible. 
Free  inquiry  upon  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depends  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  doubt,  conduct 
by  the  spirit  of  confidence.  Faith,  intuition,  author- 
ity, form  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  moral  code, 
and  are  regarded  as  affording  a  certainty  of  assurance 
obtainable  in  no  other  way.  To  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certainty  which  is  not  either  originated 
or  confirmed  by  inductive  investigation  is  no  cer- 
tainty at  all.  The  words  of  Professor  Fowler  already 
quoted — take  nothing  for  granted'" — which  aptly 
describe  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  appropriate 
to  scientific  inquiry,  could  hardly  be  better  chosen 
if  they  were  meant  to  suggest  the  kind  of  character 
least  fitted  to  recognise  the  duties  and  ordinary 
obligations  of  social  existence.  Again,  the  fearless 
inquirer  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  should  be  logically  speaking  indifferent 
to  the  nature  of  his  conclusions,  the  only  considera- 
tion for  him  being  whether  they  are  true  or  false. 
To  the  moralist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion, 
that  is  to  say,  the  use  which  the  inquirer  is  going  to 
make  of  his  argument,  is  the  supremely  important 
point.  To  him  it  appears  that  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge should  be  brought  to  an  end  if  it  seems  calcu- 
lated in  any  way  to  weaken  the  sense  of  moral 
obligation.  Steadfast  in  his  convictions  he  does  not 
shrink  from  the  charge  of  intellectual  cowardice, 
while  the  philosopher  would  regard  himself  as 
untrue  to  his  higher  nature  if  he  allowed  the  fear 
of  consequences  to  hamper  his  investigations.  The 
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insistence  of  the  ancient  legend  upon  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  contains  a  profound  truth.  The  whole 
experience  of  the  human  race  goes  to  prove  that  the 
desire  to  know  or  the  questioning  spirit  is  an  impulse 
inherently  opposed  to  the  principles  upon  which 
right  action  is,  at  least  for  the  generality  of  mankind, 
most  surely  founded. 

The  opposition  resulting  from  this  divergence  of 
principle  and  method  is  increased  by  certain  practical 
difficulties.  The  religious  code  upon  which  the 
morality  of  the  average  man  has  depended  from 
childhood  contains,  in  addition  to  matters  of  faith 
and  rules  of  conduct,  certain  puerile  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  physical 
processes  around  us,  formed  at  a  period  of  complete 
scientific  ignorance,  a  false  system  of  cosmogony 
wThich  it  is  the  business  of  science  to  destroy.  Not 
content  with  being  the  exclusive  source  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  spiritual  character  of  the  next  world, 
religion  makes  authoritative  pronouncements  upon 
the  physical  character  of  the  present  world,  and 
these  are  so  inextricably  mingled  with  doctrinal 
teaching  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  destroy  the  one 
without  disturbing  the  other.  To  discredit  sacred 
teaching  upon  matters  of  fact  is  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  discrediting  it  on  matters  of  faith,  since 
both  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
divine  source.  Theologians  are  thus  committed 
to  a  series  of  positions  and  of  statements  which  are 
wholly  indefensible,  but  which  cannot  without 
danger  to  the  rest  of  the  Church's  teaching  be 
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recognised  as  such.  The  unhappy  consequence  is 
that  theologians  demand,  in  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  interests  of  conduct,  the  assent  of  the  world 
to  the  most  ignorant  scientific  ineptitudes  as  well 
as  to  the  noblest  moral  truths.  From  an  honourable 
but  mistaken  sense  of  duty  they  feel  compelled  to 
contest  every  fresh  advance  on  the  part  of  science  ; 
they  dispute  every  step  as  they  are  continually 
driven  back  ;  and  when  hopelessly  dislodged  from  one 
position  they  quietly  take  up  another;  and  resume 
the  contest  with  a  complete  disregard  for  their 
scientific  discomfiture.  This  apparent  indifference 
to  the  damaging  nature  of  the  admissions  they  have 
been  compelled  to  make  is  usually  regarded  by  their 
opponents  as  evidence  of  a  grave  want  of  sincerity. 
Insincerity,  however,  is  of  different  kinds.  There 
is  the  insincerity  of  the  man  who  will  abandon  any 
principle  that  is  opposed  to  his  interest  or  his  inclina- 
tions. There  is  again  the  unconscious  and  almost 
pardonable  insincerity  of  the  man  who  regards 
certain  principles  as  so  important  that  he  would 
risk  everything,  including  even  his  intellectual 
integrity,  in  order  to  defend  them.  It  is  this  latter 
explanation  which  applies  to  the  attitude  of  earnest 
believers  when  their  primitive  theories  of  cosmogony 
are  exposed.  Their  readiness  to  pretend  that  what 
they  once  regarded  as  essential  truths  are  merely 
minor  issues  of  no  importance  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  insincerity  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Their  attitude  is  that  of  men  rendered  desperate  by 
a  danger  which  in  their  opinion  threatens  the  very 
foundations  of  life.    Their  undismayed  vigour  and 
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confidence  after  each  successive  defeat  proceeds  from 
the  conviction  that  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
have  been  committed  to  their  care,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  untrue  to  their  trust  had  they  acted 
otherwise  than  they  did. 

Science  on  the  other  hand  shows  equal  zeal  in  the 
defence  of  its  cause,  and  the  champions  of  reason 
proceed  from  victory  to  victory  with  such  elation 
that  they  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
all  religious  opposition  shall  have  ceased,  and  exact 
knowledge  alone  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  field. 
They  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  accusation  that 
their  researches  have  a  disturbing  influence  upon 
conduct,  not  because  such  matters  do  not  concern 
them,  but  because  they  hold  with  some  justice  that 
such  charges  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  case;  and  that  theirs  in  the  end  is 
the  only  tenable  position.  They  claim  to  be  the 
friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  morality,,  if  the  matter 
is  rightly  regarded.  Though  their  inquiries  are  not 
directed  to  a  moral  purpose,  they  supply  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  only  true  basis  upon  which  an  enduring 
morality  can  be  built.  Conduct  which  is  founded 
upon  ignorance,  however  well  meaning  and  opti- 
mistic, is  as  a  house  built  upon  sand.  Fearless  re- 
search, they  contend,  is  the  condition  not  merely  of 
progress  but  of  right  conduct  as  well,  since  there  can 
be  no  real  or  enduring  morality  which  depends  upon 
a  view  of  the  universe  which  is  continually  being 
proved  false.  Morality  based  on  ignorance,  morality 
which  depends  upon  shutting  the  eyes  to  unwelcome 
truths,  is  unsafe  from  day  to  day,  since  it  is  at  the 
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mercy  of  every  new  revelation.  To  live  in  a  world 
made  good  by  reliance  upon  visionary  dreams  is  to 
live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insecurity,  trusting  to 
supports  which  are  inherently  false  and  which  it  is 
imperative  to  replace  by  something  better. 

Sometimes  knowledge  and  conduct  are  viewed  as 
of  equal  importance  by  the  same  person,  and  then 
this  unhappy  conflict  of  opinion,  which  we  know 
best  as  affecting  a  whole  community,  is  reproduced 
in  the  mind  of  a  single  individual.  Not  a  few 
earnest  inquirers  in  the  nineteenth  century  had 
their  scientific  efficiency  grievously  impaired  by 
distraction  between  the  rival  claims  of  faith  and 
knowledge.  Research,  in  some  cases,  was  wont  to 
stop  immediately  it  seemed  to  threaten  current 
religious  beliefs,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  point 
where  scientifically  speaking  it  becomes  most  useful 
and  instructive.  One  leader  of  science  in  the  early 
seventies  was  notorious  for  his  disinclination  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and 
for  his  steady  determination  to  ignore  the  bearing 
of  his  scientific  discoveries  upon  his  religious  position. 
He  was  said  to  "  shut  the  door  of  his  laboratory 
before  he  entered  his  oratory  "  ;  and  the  alteration 
in  his  whole  mental  attitude  which  was  apparent 
when  he  changed  from  one  department  to  another 
was  the  subject  of  much  criticism. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  affords  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
which  ensue  when  the  mind  is  simultaneously  im- 
pressed with  the  equal  importance  of  knowledge 
and  conduct.    The  unhappiness  and  depression  to 
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which  he  frequently  confessed,  though  in  part 
doubtless  due  to  pathological  conditions  and  the 
struggles  of  his  early  life,  is  in  all  probability  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  inability  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  those  two  aspects  of  life  which 
presented  for  him  the  most  absorbing  interest.  An 
intellect  which,  if  left  to  itself,  might  possibly  have 
made  material  contributions  to  philosophy  was 
continually  being  hampered  in  its  natural  exercise 
by  the  intervention  of  moral  or  religious  considera- 
tions. Though  free  discussion  was  to  him  the  very 
breath  of  life,  he  abruptly  declines  to  argue  if  he 
conceives  the  interests  of  conduct  to  be  in  any  way 
threatened.  "  Sir,  we  know  the  will  is  free  and 
there's  an  end  on't,"  isnot  thepetulant  outburst  of  one 
who  merely  wishes  to  avoid  argumentative  defeat, 
but  the  protest  of  a  man  who  perceives  dangerous 
possibilities  to  which  his  adversaryis  blind.  Similarly 
his  well-known  disproof  of  Berkeley's  theory  by  kick- 
ing a  stone  is  only  saved  from  the  charge  of 
puerility  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  felt  that  to  dis- 
pute the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  senses  was  a 
highly  dangerous  proceeding  from  the  moral  point 
of  view.  To  foreigners  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson 
is  without  interest,  because  they  do  not  perceive  or 
appreciate  the  reasons  for  his  intellectual  limitations. 
The  English,  on  the  contrary,  being  as  a  nation  more 
interested  in  conduct  than  in  knowledge,  have  per- 
ceived that  with  him  too  the  interests  of  conduct 
came  first,  and  that  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
his  writings  was  due,  not  to  weakness  or  stupidity, 
but  to  inertia,  produced  by  the  opposition  of  great 
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contending  forces  in  his  mind.  In  the  matter  of 
Berkeley's  doctrines,  forwhichhe  is  almost  universally 
derided,  he  was  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  are 
now  considering  perfectly  right.  The  teaching  of 
Berkeley  leads  straight  to  that  of  Hume,  and  philo- 
sophy has  ever  since  his  time  been  strenuously 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
implies  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of 
right  and  wrong.  In  all  such  cases  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  does  not  lie  against  the  individual  so 
much  as  against  the  embarrassing  situation,  not  of 
his  own  making,  in  which  he  is  placed,  when  he  is 
convinced  of  the  equal  value  of  two  mental  attitudes 
which  are  at  the  same  time  irreconcilable  with  each 
other.  The  temperament  of  many  people  is  devo- 
tional as  well  as  scientific,  and  it  is  hardly  their  own 
fault  if  it  has  been  ordained  that  these  two  sides  of 
their  nature  cannot  be  simultaneously  developed, 
except  at  the  expense  of  logic.  If  to  a  truly  inquiring 
mind  the  individual  adds  a  deep  respect  for  the  fixed 
beliefs  upon  which  the  moral  side  of  his  character 
has  been  nurtured,  conflict  of  views  and  apparent 
inconsistency  of  conduct  is  the  inevitable  outcome. 

Though  on  certain  particular  questions  scientific 
inquiry  is  free  at  the  present  day,  and  its  pronounce- 
ments authoritative,  there  are  still  some  departments 
where  no  advance  has  taken  place,  since  the  conces- 
sion of  apparently  greater  freedom  is  made  upon 
the  old  conditions  that  the  inquiry  shall  end  in  no 
revelation  calculated  to  disturb  the  accepted  basis  of 
moral  conduct.    On  some  points,  indeed,  science  has 
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won  the  battle  ;  the  world,  for  instance,  has  been 
forced  to  confess  that  morality  can  survive  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  belief  in  incessant  divine  interfer- 
ence with  physical  laws.    The  continual  defeat  of 
those  who  opposed  all  views  of  the  universe  in- 
consistent with  the  supposed  truths  of  revelation, 
the  repeated  triumph  of  the  defenders  of  free  inquiry 
in  matters  within  the  cognisance  of  reason,  has 
given  science  an  authority  which  it  has  never 
possessed  before.    Certain  kinds  of  new  truth  are 
universally  welcomed  at  the  present  day,  those  in 
fact  which  from  the  moral  point  of  view  are  now 
considered  to  be  colourless,  namely,  discoveries  in 
astronomy ,  chemistry,  electricity  and  general  physics. 
But  if  anyone  were  to  conclude  from  these  indica- 
tions that  all  opposition  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
had  ceased  or  was  on  the  point  of  ceasing,  he  would 
be  making  a  grave  error.    The  respect  for  science  has 
increased,  because  the  advantages  which  it  confers 
upon  the  world  are  clearly  perceived.  Nevertheless, 
the  old  deep-seated  instinct  remains,  that  the  require- 
ments or  supposed  requirements  of  conduct  shall 
take  the  precedence  of  any  demands  for  the  extension 
of  knowledge.    The  persistent  nature  of  this  instinct 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  characterised  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  all  communities  at  all 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  whether  they  have 
professed  the  truths  of  a  particular  religion  or  not. 
It  is  not  only  religious  classes  or  those  with  whom 
ecclesiastical  considerations  are  paramount  who  have 
manifested  uneasiness  when  research  approaches 
forbidden  ground.    Even  those  whose  interests  are 
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mainly  intellectual,  who  yield  assent  to  no  religious 
system  and  who  in  theory  admit  of  no  reservations 
upon  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  begin  to  manifest 
alarm  if  the  progress  of  investigation  tends  to  disturb 
some  particular  philosophical  truth  which  they 
consider  essential  to  morality.  It  then  becomes 
plainly  evident  that  what  they  call  free  inquiry  is 
not  in  reality  free  at  all,  but  is  a  right  which  can  only 
be  exercised  under  limitations  essentially  identical 
with  the  religious  restrictions  which  hampered  their 
predecessors  in  years  gone  by.  The  range  over 
which  philosophers  may  roam  before  the  forbidden 
territory  is  reached  may  be  wider  than  it  was  in  the 
dark  ages,  but  it  is  reached  all  the  same,  the  danger 
signal  is  hoisted  as  before,  and  the  investigator  is 
sternly  warned  back.  The  flattering  reception  which 
is  accorded  to  the  daring  chemist  or  physicist  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  dislike  with  which  the 
researches  of  the  sociologist  are  regarded,  unless 
like  those  of  Drummond  and  Kidd  they  profess  to 
find  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion  positively 
confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  evolution. 

According  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Comte,  the 
interpretation  of  phenomena  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  three  stages — theological,  metaphysical  and 
positive.  Of  these  it  has  long  been  customary  to 
disregard  the  metaphysical  stage  as  having  little 
relation  to  fact.  It  is  here  suggested  that  the 
peculiarity  to  which  Comte  drew  attention  of  man's 
varying  attitude  towards  the  interpretation  of 
phenomena  was  never  in  reality  tripartite,  as  he 
believed,  but  dual,  and  that  it  is  best  explained  not  on 
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the  ground  that  the  vision  of  man  is  at  first  obscured 
by  superstitious  beliefs  and  methods  which  he  pre- 
sently discards,  but  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an 
evolutional  principle  at  work  tending  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  knowledge  from  disturbing  conduct. 
What  Comte  calls  the  theological  interpretation  of 
nature  is  in  reality  the  method  by  which  knowledge 
is  subordinated  to  conduct  and  its  progress  auto- 
matically prevented  from  exceeding  the  moral 
capacity  of  the  nation  to  bear  new  and  disturbing 
truths.  In  keeping  with  this  belief  is  the  fact  that 
restrictions  are  last  to  be  removed,  as  Comte  himself 
pointed  out,  from  those  subjects  which  are  most 
nearly  concerned  with  man,  or  as  the  present  theory 
would  put  it,  with  conduct.  Unfettered  speculation 
upon  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe,  freedom  to 
investigate  by  strictly  scientific  methods  the  process 
of  social  development,  is  the  last  thing  to  be  conceded 
because,  for  reasons  already  fully  detailed,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  respect  for  those  principles 
upon  which  conduct  has  hitherto  been  based.  The 
study  of  history  upon  inductive  or  scientific  methods 
is  according  to  this  view  calculated  to  disturb  the 
principles  upon  which  morality  is  based,  and  the 
difficulties  which  arise  in  consequence  require  a 
word  of  comment. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  study 
of  history  may  be  undertaken,  according  as  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  interests  of  conduct  or  the 
interests  of  knowledge  as  the  more  important, 
namely,  the  educational  and  the  scientific.  If 
history  were  treated  in  the  true  spirit  of  science, 
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the  facts  would  be  fearlessly  faced,  and  the  logical 
conclusion  drawn  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
social  and  political  evolution  has  taken  place. 
But  the  bias  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  conduct 
which  we  have  seen  to  pervade  the  course  of  social 
evolution  demands  that  the  study  of  history  should 
be  conducted  not  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  tone  of  social  and  political  morality. 
Historians  are  expected  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  conduct  and  to  advance  to  a  study  of  their 
subject  armed  with  certain  moral  and  political 
principles  which  are  to  guide  them  in  the  method 
of  approaching  their  problem  and  even  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  data.  Though  no  such  stipulation 
is  definitely  laid  down,  the  inquirer  is  expected  to 
confine  his  attention  to  those  kinds  of  facts  the 
perusal  of  which  tends  to  encourage  mankind  in  the 
adoption  of  the  noblest  principles  of  social  or  political 
conduct.  Societies  have  all  been  prone,  for  instance, 
to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  war,  but  we  need  not 
make  too  much  of  the  fact,  which  should  rather  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  the  criminal 
pathology  of  nations.  A  similar  course  should  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  everything  that  conflicts 
with  the  now  acknowledged  principles  of  social  and 
political  morality.  If,  however,  we  make  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  human  race  the  chief  object  of  the 
study  of  history,  and  select  our  facts  accordingly, 
the  value  of  historical  data  is  then  determined,  not 
by  considerations  drawn  from  the  facts  themselves 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  inductive  evidence, 
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but  in  the  light  of  a  priori  considerations  imported 
from  outside.  Yet  this  is  the  historical  method 
unconsciously  but  almost  universally  adopted.  The 
importance  of  facts  is  judged  by  their  conformity  to 
some  previously  selected  standard  of  action  rather 
than  by  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  actual 
process  by  which  humanity  has  been  raised  from 
savagery  to  civilisation. 

But  if  we  wish  to  discover  the  causes  of  progress, 
or  of  national  success,  it  must  be  by  the  inductive 
method;  which  it  is  here  claimed  that  Thucydides 
himself  adopted  as  far  as  the  intellectual  condition  of 
his  day  allowed.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  on  moral 
grounds  alone  which  of  the  tendencies  of  humanity 
have  been  the  determining  factors  in  social  evolution. 
The  method  of  historical  inquiry  which  holds 
that  the  only  conduct  worthy  of  attention  is  that 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  principles  of  inductive  science. 

The  provisional  hypothesis  upon  which  the 
inductive  historian  proceeds  is  that  political  progress 
is  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  efforts  of  moral 
and  political  reformers  as  of  certain  forces  of  nature 
which  frequently  by  non-moral  methods  have 
brought  about  a  rearrangement  of  social  conditions 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  humanity.  A 
phenomenon  which  under  certain  conditions  is 
found  to  repeat  itself  so  incessantly  as  to  suggest 
that  it  is  connected  with  some  great  law  or  tendency, 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  purely  scientific  inquirer 
than  conduct  which  conforms  to  an  advanced  politi- 
cal standard  but  which  is  comparatively  rare  and 
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infrequent.  To  the  evolutionist  it  is  in  fact  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  political  conditions  which  have 
favoured  progress  in  the  past  are  not  by  any  means 
identical  with  the  conditions  which  are  most  con- 
ducive to  progress  in  the  present,  and  the  greatest 
confusion  is  introduced  into  history  when  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are. 

According  to  the  present  theory  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
science  of  history  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
phenomenon  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.  Those  who  love  knowledge  are  impelled 
by  the  conviction  that  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  enlighten  ignorance  and  to  develop  to 
their  highest  point  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
whereby  new  truth  is  discovered.  The  ethical 
instinct  on  the  other  hand  asserts  that  the  true 
object  of  life  is  to  make  man  more  certain  of  himself 
in  the  matter  of  conduct  rather  than  better  equipped 
in  the  region  of  knowledge,  and  acting  through 
religion  it  endeavours  to  assume  an  undisputed 
control  over  knowledge  in  the  moral  interests  of 
the  human  race.  The  issue  has  been  a  drawn 
struggle  in  which,  though  science  has  triumphed 
sufficiently  to  secure  a  continuous  advance,  it  is 
religion  which  has  determined  the  pace  at  which 
this  advance  should  take  place,  it  is  the  religious 
authorities  who  have  prescribed  the  limits  to  which, 
at  any  given  time,  it  should  be  carried.  Fanatical 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  demands 
more  lenient  judgment  when  we  understand  its  evolu- 
tional significance.    Some   of  the  very  greatest 
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thinkers  in  the  history  of  the  world  seem  to  have 
recognised  the  meaning  of  this  opposition,  and  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  disability  which  it  entailed, 
as  in  something  necessary  for  social  well-being. 
The  explanation  of  the  otherwise  incomprehensible 
attitude  of  Socrates,  when  upon  a  momentous 
occasion  he  publicly  upheld  a  superstitious  view 
of  a  scientific  question,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  moralist  first  and  a  thinker 
afterwards,  and  that  he  therefore  felt  bound  to  range 
himself  upon  the  side  of  conduct  when  it  came  into 
conflict  with  its  adversary. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  Socrates 
was  that  he  denied  the  sun  to  be  a  god,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that,  according  to  Plato's  account, 
he  was  careful  to  insist  that  his  teaching  did  not 
bear  that  interpretation.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  he  prevaricated  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life. 
It  is  equally  hard  to  believe  that  his  science  was  as 
weak  as  that  of  his  accusers.  We  are  therefore 
left  to  the  conclusion  that  he,  the  sworn  champion 
of  truth,  thought  that  there  were  occasions  on  which 
it  was  not  right  to  enlighten  ignorance,  and  that 
he  therefore  respected  this  delusion  of  the  Athenians 
for  fear  of  disturbing  in  ever  so  slight  a  way  the  safe- 
guards of  conduct. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  without  interest 
at  this  point  to  glance  at  the  operation  of  this  law 
of  conflicting  tendencies  in  English  life.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  throughout  English  history,  a  balance 
has  been  maintained  between  the  opposing  forces. 
The  respect  for  religion  and  for  religious  authority, 
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though  deep  and  universal,  has  never  been  carried 
so  far  as  entirely  to  arrest  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
successive  defeats  which  it  has  inflicted  upon  its 
adversary  have  not  substantially  diminished  the 
respect  for  real  religion.  The  parallel  influence  of 
these  two  great  agents  in  social  evolution  has  been 
continuously  maintained  as  the  conditions  of  national 
success  require.  A  short  examination  of  the  general 
character  of  English  education  will  show  how  the 
double  needs  of  the  community  have  thus  been 
unconsciously  satisfied. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  against  the  leading 
English  Universities  that  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  be  their  real  concern, 
and  that  they  are  far  behind  the  continental  educa- 
tional authorities  in  the  encouragement  of  research 
and  in  the  adoption  of  the  latest  methods  in  the 
various  departments  of  learning.  Such  a  criticism, 
even  if  in  some  respects  justified,  is  passed  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  dual  nature  of  all  really  sound  education, 
and  on  that  account  is  to  a  large  extent  irrelevant. 
As  we  have  seen,  real  education  implies  something 
else  than  being  abreast  of  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion. It  implies  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
subtle  relation  between  knowledge  and  conduct ; 
and  the  national  attitude  towards  learning  and 
research  cannot  be  properly  judged  unless  this 
relation  is  taken  into  account.  It  follows  also  from 
what  has  been  said  that  if  any  great  institution, 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  responsibility,  decides  to 
place  the  interests  of  conduct  before  those  of  know- 
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ledge,  it  is  justified  in  doing  so,  even  if  its  efficiency 
as  an  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of  the  newest 
ideas  is  in  some  degree  impaired.  If  neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge  have  been  conspicuously  prominent 
in  the  vanguard  of  European  learning,  it  is  because 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  compromise  which 
reflects  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  English  people 
in  its  preference  of  the  claims  of  conduct.  Nor  have 
the  intellectual  interests  of  the  English  people 
suffered  that  injury  which  the  tone  of  some  critics 
might  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  national  achieve- 
ments in  philosophy  and  science,  whether  we  survey 
either  the  present  or  the  past,  are  as  memorable 
as  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  while  in  addition 
to  keeping  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  intellectual 
progress  we  have  managed  to  develop  the  moral 
side  of  education  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  towards  life  and  learning 
this  national  preference  of  the  interests  of  conduct 
is  clearly  discernible,  and  affords  a  real  and  honour- 
able explanation  of  those  characteristics  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  constitute  a  defect.  Macau- 
lay,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  derived  enduring 
pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  the  adherence 
of  Oxford  to  principles  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  abandoned  or  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning. 
A  Radical  like  Macaulay  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  that  Oxford  would  never  have 
represented  all  that  is  best  in  the  national  character 
unless  it  had  approached  its  task  both  from  the 
ethical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  standpoint,  and 
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had  rejected  the  view  that  education  consists 
merely  in  the  entertainment  of  the  latest  notions. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  the  old  sarcasm  that  "  good 
German  philosophies  go  to  Oxford  when  they  die," 
which  would  seem  to  mean,  in  spite  of  the  distin- 
guished place  which  the  English  hold  in  the  history 
of  thought,  that  they  have  no  originality.  The 
real  explanation  is  that  a  philosophy  which  has  been 
some  time  before  the  world  is  likely  to  possess  less 
disturbing  elements  and  therefore  to  be  more 
appropriate  for  educational  purposes  than  a  new 
philosophy  which  may  upset  old  standards,  and  may 
excite  reckless  and  embittered  controversy.  Cam- 
bridge is  generally  supposed  to  be  less  tenacious  of 
old  ideas  and  altogether  more  advanced.  The 
difference  between  the  two  universities  in  this  respect, 
if  indeed  it  exists,  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  those 
kinds  of  investigation  which  do  not  affect  conduct 
always  receive  more  encouragement  than  those  which 
more  nearly  affect  man  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men. 
The  bent  of  Oxford  has  been  towards  social  studies, 
while  Cambridge  has  happened  to  specialise  in 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  has  thus 
gained  a  reputation  for  somewhat  greater  enlighten- 
ment and  enterprise  which  is  purely  accidental. 
Except  in  these  respects  the  attitude  of  Cambridge 
to  any  really  new  departure  in  thought  or  method 
is  in  no  way  superior  to  that  of  Oxford. 

But  the  determination  to  subordinate  intellectual 
to  moral  considerations  which  is  characteristic  of 
English  life  finds,  as  might  be  expected,  its  most 
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typical  expression  in  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  English  Public  Schools.  They,  too,  have  been 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  Continental  and  even  by 
domestic  critics  as  failing  in  the  object  for  which  all 
schools  exist,  which  is  of  course  assumed  to  be  the 
acquisition  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  modern 
information  in  the  fewest  number  of  years.  If  this 
is  the  true  theory  of  education  it  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  whole  of  the  educational  staff 
of  English  Public  Schools  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  practically  unanimous  in  taking  a  different 
view  of  their  duties.  So  far  are  they  from  regarding 
a  mere  increase  of  information  as  the  Ideal  to  be 
aimed  at,  that  intellectual  results  above  the  average 
are  regarded  with  something  like  suspicion  if  they 
have  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  general  moral  and 
physical  development.  The  much-criticised  devo- 
tion to  athletics  becomes  a  valuable  national  charac- 
teristic when  regarded  from  this  point  of  view. 
Athletics,  at  least  as  conducted  in  England,  are  an 
important  branch  of  moral  education,  and  their 
supposed  interference  with  the  requirements  of  the 
class-room  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy  is  but  a  phase  of  the  old  and  inevit- 
able opposition  between  knowledge  and  conduct. 
Though  an  individual  here  and  there  may  lose  the 
mental  finish  which  greater  concentration  upon 
intellectual  results  would  have  procured,  the  system 
is  thoroughly  justified  from  the  national  point  of 
view.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  system  of  English  instruction,  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  conducted  in  the  way  which  the  conclusions 
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of  the  present  chapter  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  the 

best. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  theory  we  are  enabled  to 
estimate  more  clearly  than  the  ordinary  point  of  view 
permits  the  part  played  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  evolution  of  conduct.  We  may  regard  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  great  protector  of  the  interests 
of  human  conduct  through  the  early  and  middle  ages 
in  Europe,  and  as  having  as  it  were  an  evolutional 
sanction  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  In  spite 
of  occasional  tyranny  and  cruelty  it  justified  its 
existence  by  supplying  that  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned supernatural  sanction  for  morality  which 
is  indispensable  at  a  certain  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment. Something  more  powerful  than  law  or  reason 
was  needed  to  offer  a  satisfactory  resistance  to  the 
passions  of  men,  and  this  was  found  in  the  belief 
in  an  infallible  church.  The  ascendancy  which 
this  doctrine  long  exerted  over  the  human  mind 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  misuse  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  decide 
upon  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  national  success. 
Progress  is  of  two  kinds,  moral  and  intellectual : 
in  addition  to  a  successful  study  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  there  must  be  an  improvement  in 
morality.  Not  only  knowledge  but  conduct  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  these  are  represented 
by  religion  and  reason.  In  the  case  of  successful 
nations  a  conflict  takes  place  between  these  two 
ideas  which  results  in  the  humanisation  of  religion 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  moralisation  of  reason  on 
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the  other.  From  a  study  of  this  phenomenon  we  seem 
to  be  justified  in  anticipating  the  arrival  of  an  era 
when  the  conflict  shall  have  ceased,  and  when  the 
obligation  to  morality  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  progress  of  knowledge  because  it  will  be  founded 
upon  knowledge  itself.  Coincidentally  we  may  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  the  highest  type  of  humanity 
which,  while  devoting  itself  earnestly  to  the  business 
of  life,  will  do  so  under  a  conviction  that  it  is  thereby 
contributing  to  some  great  ulterior  purpose  which 
transcends  merely  human  issues. 


CHAPTER  III 


EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE 

A  definition  of  the  term  "  national  success/'  in 
appearance  a  simple  task,  is  in  reality  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Though  it  is  easy  to  name  the  nations 
who  by  general  consent  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  history,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  easy  to  decide 
to  the  general  satisfaction  in  what  their  chief  merit 
has  consisted.  The  persons  who  would  agree  in 
admitting  the  superiority  of  certain  nations  in  the 
world's  history  would  by  no  means  necessarily  agree 
upon  their  reasons  for  considering  them  worthy  of 
admiration,  since  the  qualities  and  achievements 
which  justify  honourable  mention  are  not  the  same  in 
all  minds.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
characteristics  which  in  the  opinion  of  one  thinker 
would  entitle  a  nation  to  be  considered  great  are  not 
infrequently  the  characteristics  which  would  impel 
another  thinker  to  exclude  it  from  the  category  of 
greatness.  We  have  at  the  outset  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  gounds  upon  which  a  nation  should  be 
regarded  as  successful.  If  accordingly  after  examin- 
ing the  subject  it  is  found  impossible  to  offer  a 
definition  of  national  success  which  will  be  univer- 
sally acceptable,  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
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repeat  the  method  of  the  previous  chapter,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  some  further  conditions  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  nation  to  enjoy 
an  extended  period  of  vitality  or  greatness.  When 
this  has  been  done  it  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  make 
a  satisfactory  statement  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  readiest  methods  of  determining  the 
position  which  a  given  nation  may  rightly  claim  is  by 
estimating  the  amount  of  influence  which  it  has 
exercised  upon  the  world.  According  to  this  standard 
nations  are  worthy  of  esteem  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  energy  they  have  displayed,  and  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  here  one  at  least  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  have  distinguished  successful  from 
unsuccessful  nations.  Idleness  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  human  race,  and  a  community  which  is  idle  or 
indolent  is  at  once  and  finally  excluded  from  the 
very  possibility  of  greatness.  No  sooner,  however, 
have  we  decided  that  the  standard  of  national 
success  shall  be  the  influence  exercised  by  the  display 
of  national  energy  than  we  are  at  once  met  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  which  that  dis- 
play of  national  energy  should  take.  The  career 
of  Rome,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  history,  yet  whether  her  triumphs  were  justifiable 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  is  a  matter  of  ceaseless 
controversy.  Whatever  other  qualities  may  have 
contributed  to  the  sum-total  of  Roman  greatness,  it 
is  clear  that  their  empire  was  maintained  and 
extended  by  "  methods  of  barbarism."  The  deliber- 
ate use  of  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  conquest 
is  at  the  present  day  condemned  by  many  thinkers 
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in  language  so  severe  as  clearly  to  imply  that  at  no 
time  in  the  world's  history  has  it  been  a  legitimate 
means  of  acquiring  national  distinction.  The  pre- 
dominance of  any  particular  nation,  we  are  told,  is 
by  its  very  nature  inimical  to  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  To  many,  if  not  to  most, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  mainly  bene- 
ficent, since  from  Rome  proceeded  forces  which 
moulded  and  influenced  for  good  the  subsequent 
destinies  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Yet  the 
imperial  power  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  this 
influence  was  achieved  in  defiance  of  political  prin- 
ciples  now  held  to  be  essential.  If  the  Romans  were 
eventually  in  a  position  to  educate  the  world  in  the 
principles  of  government  and  jurisprudence,  this  is 
to  be  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  reducing  to  subjection  one  after  another 
the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  Romans  owed  the  perma- 
nence of  their  empire  to  the  fact  that  their  merely 
military  qualities  were  reinforced  by  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  civil  government  and  organisation. 
But  the  original  condition,  without  which  the 
greatest  and  most  striking  genius  for  civil  govern- 
ment would  have  been  comparatively  useless,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  jurisdiction  by  methods 
which  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  We  are  in  fact 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  that  those  features  of 
Roman  rule  which  were  most  beneficent  and  which 
in  themselves  would  meet  with  commendation  from 
all,  were  only  rendered  possible  by  a  career  of 
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deliberate  aggrandisement.  It  might,  indeed,  not 
unfairly  be  alleged  that  the  Romans  earned  their 
great  and  beneficent  place  in  history  by  a  consistent 
endeavour  to  prevent  what  modern  statesmanship 
is  pledged  to  promote,  namely  the  self-determination 
of  communities.  Difficulties  like  these,  which  are 
lightly  passed  over  in  conversation  or  in  popular 
histories  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  best  to  ignore 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved,  must  be  faced  in  a 
work  of  the  present  kind.  In  the  solution  of  such 
discrepancies  lies  the  only  hope  of  establishing  a 
science  of  history. 

Again,  if  the  success  of  a  nation  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  influence  upon  the  world,  there  are  thinkers 
who  unhesitatingly  assert  that  real  greatness  of 
performance  does  not  consist  in  military  conquest, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  far-reaching  political  power, 
but  in  things  that  appertain  to  the  higher  domain 
of  the  spirit.  According  to  them  the  chief  glory  of 
national  life  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  material  but 
in  the  mental  sphere,  where  are  achieved  those 
triumphs  of  art,  literature  and  science  which  raise 
a  nation  intellectually  above  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  greatness  of  a  state  in  their  opinion  cannot 
possibly  be  measured  by  the  number  of  subject 
nations  that  lie  prostrate  at  its  feet,  even  though  it 
may  exercise  over  them  a  comparatively  beneficent 
sway,  but  solely  by  the  contributions  which  it  has 
made  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
world.  To  the  Athenians,  therefore,  rather  than 
to  the  Romans,  must  be  assigned  the  foremost  place 
in  history.    The  title  of  the  Athenians  to  undying 
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fame  rests  surely  upon  the  fact  that  they  gave  to 
the  world  an  art,  a  literature  and  a  philosophy  which 
will  last  as  long  as  thought  itself.  To  those  who  are 
most  consistent  in  holding  this  view  the  imperial 
activities  of  the  Athenians  seem  to  lessen  rather 
than  to  increase  their  glories,  and  no  sadder  fall  from 
a  high  estate  is  known  than  when  they  sullied  their 
record  as  creators  of  immortal  thoughts  by  stooping 
to  mere  schemes  of  vulgar  conquest.  Had  Athens 
clearly  perceived  in  what  direction  her  real  interests 
lay,  had  she  known  that  the  artistic  and  philosophical 
powers  with  which  she  was  gifted  were  rare  beyond 
all  price,  she  would  have  turned  with  disdain  from 
disturbing  and  vulgarising  dreams  of  military  glory, 
and  would  have  remained  true  to  those  noble  ideals 
with  which  mankind,  in  spite  of  her  declension  upon 
lower  things,  will  eternally  associate  her  name.  Few, 
indeed,  there  are  who  can  deny  the  impressiveness  of 
such  a  view,  and  it  will  need  a  very  cogent  line  of 
argument  to  dispose  of  the  belief  that  in  a  last 
analysis  true  national  greatness  is  to  be  recognised 
by  some  such  test  as  this.  And  yet  there  is  a 
celebrated  passage  of  an  immortal  poet  which  almost 
immediately  rises  to  the  mind  and  calls  for  a  sus- 
pension, and  possibly  even  a  reversal  of  judgment. 
Other  nations,  says  Virgil,  with  the  frankness  which 
belongs  to  an  instinctive  sense  of  superiority,  may  be 
allowed  to  pride  themselves  upon  oratory,  litera- 
ture, and  science  ;  the  Roman  is  content  to  rest  his 
claim  to  imperishable  greatness  upon  a  capacity  for 
world-subjugation  and  world-government.  Thus  we 
find  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets  and  most  human  of 
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thinkers  almost  contemptuously  conceding  to  Greece 
the  primacy  in  matters  of  the  intellect,  so  long  as  the 
claim  of  Rome  to  unique  political  greatness  remains 
beyond  the  reach  of  challenge.  How,  in  the  face  of 
these  discrepancies,  is  it  possible  to  find  a  common 
standard  of  judgment  ?  If  the  reality  of  national 
success  is  to  be  measured  by  an  unconquered 
imperialism,  then  the  career  of  Athens,  who  suffered 
herself  to  be  defeated  by  an  intellectually  inferior 
nation,  was  a  comparative  failure.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  artistic  and  intellectual  achievements  of 
the  city  of  the  violet  crown  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
prove  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  type  of  life 
which  produced  it,  then  the  imperial  triumphs  of 
Rome  are  merely  vulgar  products  of  a  relatively 
barbarous  national  spirit. 

But  perhaps  the  terms  "  influence  "  and  "  energy  " 
are  too  vague,  and  we  may  possibly  have  a  better 
chance  of  finding  an  acceptable  standard  of  national 
success  if  we  make  them  more  precise.  Athens, 
for  instance,  is  generally  commended  on  the  ground 
that  she  chose  the  better  part,  and  when  we  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  we  find  that  the 
superiority  of  choice  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
fact  that  her  activities  conferred  more  good  upon  the 
world.  •  It  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore,  to  find 
the  criterion  of  national  success  in  the  amount  of 
good  which  a  nation  has  conferred  upon  the  world. 
This,  again,  is  a  very  tempting  point  of  view,  and 
one  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  line  of  argument 
already  laid  down  in  the  initial  chapter.  Since 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  present  work  that  the 
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progress  of  the  world  has  been  due  to  successful 
nations,  it  seems  very  natural  to  invert  this  proposi- 
tion, and  to  assert  that  the  success  of  a  nation  may 
be  measured  by  the  proportion  in  which  it  has  been 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
mankind.  No  nation,  indeed,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise  unless  its  achievements  have  either 
directly  or  indirectly  conferred  a  benefit  on  humanity ; 
its  activities,  though  pursued  in  a  self-regarding 
spirit,  must  have  in  them  something  conducive  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  world  as  well  as  to  itself 
if  it  is  to  assume  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind.  Yet  though  a  nation  may  confer  benefits 
upon  the  human  race  because  it  is  successful,  it  is 
not  necessarily  successful  because  it  confers  benefits. 
It  is  unfortunately  only  too  possible  that  it  may  be 
less  so  from  the  material  point  of  view.  Activities 
directed  in  a  spirit  of  world-beneficence  may  be  much 
more  highly  regarded  than  those  which  are  not,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  survival  of  the  nation 
which  employs  them.  In  social  life  it  is  sometimes, 
though  by  no  means  always,  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  achieve  success  by  philanthropy,  because 
society  is  to  a  certain  extent  organised  so  as  to 
reward  work  which  has  a  social  value.  But  under 
the  original  dispensation  of  nature  to  which  nations 
belong,  success  has  been  more  frequently  won  by 
inflicting  defeat  upon  rivals  than  by  promoting  their 
welfare.  However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to 
emphasise  and  hold  up  for  admiration  those  charac- 
teristics which  possess  the  quality  of  universal  use- 
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fulness,  the  chief  elements  of  success  must  reasonably 
be  sought  in  what  a  nation  does  to  promote  its  own 
welfare  rather  than  in  what  it  does  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  others.  Before  it  can  help  others  it  must 
first  help  itself,  or  in  other  words  live  and  thrive, 
and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  is  a  matter  which 
necessarily  occupies  the  greater  part  of  its  attention. 

Again,  though  we  may  agree  that  world-benefi- 
cence is  a  necessary  element  of  national  greatness, 
it  is  not  in  reality  possible  to  assert  offhand  what 
line  of  national  action  more  especially  possesses 
that  quality.  So  strange  and  unexpected  are  the 
methods  of  Nature  in  many  ways,  and  so  complex 
is  the  process  of  human  evolution,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  degree  certain  that  those  national  tendencies 
which  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  world  are  the  tendencies  which  have  actually 
done  so.  Important  preliminary  conditions  have 
to  be  fulfilled  before  a  nation  can  be  in  a  position  to 
engage  in  any  of  the  tasks  which  are  most  pleasing 
to  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist.  So  onerous, 
indeed,  are  the  duties  necessary  merely  to  sustain 
national  life  that  to  help  itself  may  well  have  been 
in  the  past  the  method  by  which  a  nation  could  best 
help  the  world.  To  argue  that  those  national 
activities  which  most  readily  secure  the  educated 
approbation  of  mankind  are  necessarily  those  which 
have  most  effectively  assisted  the  course  of  social 
evolution  is  to  make  an  assumption  which  is  by  no 
means  justified  at  the  opening  of  an  investigation 
like  the  present.  It  is,  in  fact,  exactly  one  of  those 
points  which  has  to  be  proved,  if  it  can  be  proved, 
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and  which  cannot  be  assumed.  And  as  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  succeeding  pages  will  be  occupied 
in  dealing,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  with 
this  very  question,  it  need  not  be  further  discussed 
in  the  present  place. 

Again,  there  is  another  not  uncommon  method  of 
estimating  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  which,  though 
unscientific,  cannot  be  altogether  ignored,  and  which 
has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  simplicity.  Since 
nations,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  undoubtedly 
collections  of  individuals,  their  relative  importance 
is  sometimes  judged  by  the  number  of  great  men 
they  have  produced  in  the  various  departments  of 
life  and  thought.  Certainly  the  nation  which  has 
produced  no  great  men  is  without  distinction  in 
history.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  the  production  of  great  indi- 
viduals is  an  inseparable  feature  of  all  true  national 
greatness  ;  but  to  proceed  from  this  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  success  of  a  nation  is  to  be  tested 
simply  by  the  enumeration  of  its  great  men  is  hardly 
permissible  until  we  have  gained  further  insight 
into  the  profoundly  important  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  individual  and  the  state.  Not  all  indi- 
vidual greatness  contributes  to  national  success. 
If  in  our  conception  of  national  greatness  is  included 
the  idea  of  strength  and  stability,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
then,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work,  it  makes  the  greatest  difference  whether  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  generally  speaking,  take  an 
individual  or  a  national  direction.  It  need  not  be 
denied  that  there  are  important  spheres  of  action 
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where  the  individual,  though  aiming  at  his  own 
interest,  may  also  by  his  success  enhance  the  honour, 
the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Such 
a  rule,  however,  is  not  universally  applicable.  Only 
when  some  very  drastic  stipulations  and  preconditions 
have  first  been  made  is  it  true  that  the  success  of  the 
individual  implies  the  success  of  the  state.  If  all 
individuals  were  to  act  on  the  assumption  that 
national  greatness  is  simply  the  sum-total  of  indi- 
vidual effort  of  whatever  kind,  and  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  work  which  was  merely  selfish,  the 
state  would  be  robbed  of  most  of  the  life-producing 
activities  which  enable  it  to  exist  as  a  state  at  all. 
The  vitality  which  gives  a  nation  its  capacity  for 
producing  great  men  is  derived  from  those  individual 
efforts  which  have  been  actually  directed  to  the 
service  of  the  state  or  which  have  had  a  distinctly 
state-preserving  quality.  Thus,  though  our  admira- 
tion for  great  nations  is  partly  based  upon  achieve- 
ments of  great  writers  and  artists  who  have  had 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  increase  of  the 
national  power  or  even  with  those  functions  which 
help  the  state  to  live,  yet,  unless  those  functions  had 
been  faithfully  performed  by  someone,  the  great 
artists  would  never  have  come  into  existence  at  all. 
Great  dramatic  and  artistic  works  are  the  effect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  national  greatness  ;  deriva- 
tive, not  primary.  They  are  the  flower  of  national 
life  proving  its  excellence,  but  not  the  life  itself.  They 
can,  in  fact,  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  national  great- 
ness only  if  the  more  important  elements  of  national 
strength  have  first  been  assured,  elements  which 
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foster  the  national  health  and  vitality  upon  which 
all  else  depends.  National  success  is  dependent  in 
the  first  instance  upon  individual  effort  nationally 
directed.  If  this  distinction  is  left  out  of  sight  we  fall 
into  confusion  at  the  very  outset  of  the  subject. 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  that  theory  of 
the  meaning  of  national  existence  which  has  changed 
the  whole  tone  and  spirit  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  the  modern  state  is  carried  on,  and  which  can 
claim  to  have  done  more  in  a  hundred  years  to 
render  government  a  national  and  effective  instru- 
ment of  human  welfare  than  previous  reformers 
have  accomplished  in  two  thousand.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  advocates  of  the  utilitarian  theory,  to  measure 
the  success  of  a  state  by  greatness  of  any  sort 
is  to  set  up  an  entirely  erroneous  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. The  real  matter  at  issue  is  the  happiness 
of  the  people  and  the  sole  duty  of  government  is  to 
secure  that  happiness.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  not  how  many  men  of  exceptional  genius 
a  nation  has  produced,  but  to  what  extent  has  its 
government  raised  the  standard  of  material  comfort 
and  general  well-being.  To  regard  a  few  cases  of 
exceptional  distinction,  even  if  that  distinction 
takes  the  most  commendable  form,  as  of  greater 
importance  than  the  general  diffusion  of  happiness 
in  its  best  and  widest  sense,  is  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  end  for  which  society  exists. 
It  implies  a  perversion  of  moral  sentiment  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  that  which  inspired  the 
complacent  satisfaction  which  the  ancients  felt 
with  the  system  of  slavery,  which  enabled  the  free 
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citizens  to  produce  great  results  indeed,  but  at  the 
cost  of  the  permanent  degradation  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  community.  Similarly,  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times  the  intellectual  brilliance  which 
occasionally  occurs  among  individuals  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  and  the  relatively  high  standard  of  the 
classes  themselves,  has  only  been  obtained  by  the 
concentration  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  education 
and  unlimited  opportunity  among  a  comparatively 
few  families.  Though  this  result  may  be  striking 
and  impressive  it  is  one  that  is  inadmissible  because 
it  depends  upon  the  deprivation  of  others.  If 
this  theory  of  the  state  were  logically  carried  out, 
it  would  imply  a  social  and  political  system  akin 
to  that  of  gardeners  who  strip  off  the  less  promising 
buds  and  shoots  of  a  plant  in  order  by  this  expedient 
to  stimulate  the  growth  and  the  beauty  of  a  few 
splendid  blooms  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  which 
would  else  have  reached  a  fair  general  standard 
of  excellence.  The  intensive  method  of  political 
cultivation  offends  against  a  widely  prevailing  and 
increasing  conviction  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance  not  only  of  happiness  but  of  distinction  and 
pre-eminence. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  may  be  maintained 
with  regard  to  a  national  success  which  is  based 
upon  triumphs  in  diplomacy  and  war.  This  kind 
of  greatness,  even  more  clearly  than  the  other,  is 
produced  at  the  cost  of  individual  suffering  and 
injustice.  If  a  free  hand  is  given  to  those  rulers 
who  have  made  a  fetish  of  the  state,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  individual  sacrifice  which 
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may  be  demanded  in  the  pursuit  of  an  absurd 
and  even  criminal  aggrandisement.  Even  if  we 
overlook  the  fatal  objection  that  no  nation  is 
justified  in  extending  its  power  at  the  cost  of  the 
welfare  of  another  nation,  the  further  objection 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  pursuit  of  national 
greatness  does  not  even  lead  with  any  certainty  to 
a  general  increase  of  individual  prosperity  and 
happiness.  On  the  contrary,  history  presents  a 
melancholy  list  of  nations  that  have  been  exhausted 
and  ruined  by  the  reckless  indulgence  of  their  rulers 
in  insatiable  schemes  of  conquest.  It  is  or  should 
be  the  very  first  aim  of  the  democratic  state  to 
prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  insane 
and  wicked  projects  of  national  ambition.  Truly 
from  this  point  of  view  that  nation  is  most  successful 
which  has  no  history.  Obviously  the  utilitarian 
theory  of  national  success  is  one  which  must  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  foregoing  sketch 
that  there  are  almost  as  many  theories  on  the  subject 
of  what  constitutes  national  success  as  there  are 
types  of  mind  and  varieties  of  character.  According 
as  a  man  is  by  nature  predisposed  to  a  certain  view 
of  life  and  admires  a  certain  theory  of  political 
existence,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  only 
national  success  worthy  of  the  name  has  been 
achieved  in  accordance  with  his  own  particular 
way  of  thinking.  From  this  confused  medley  of 
irreconcilable  opinion  which  makes  a  decision 
hopeless  there  is  but  one  method  of  escape,  and  that 
is  by  an  appeal  on  the  inductive  method  to  the 
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facts  themselves  and  to  the  actual  verdict  which 
they  seem  tq  render.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  any 
philosophic  preconception  as  to  the  "  true  "  object 
of  political  endeavour,  we  must  even  cease  to  inquire 
for  the  moment  as  to  whether  certain  forms  of  success 
are  justifiable  from  a  high  moral  standpoint,  and 
trusting  entirely  to  inductive  observation  we  must 
form  our  conclusions  as  to  what  it  is  that  has  con- 
duced to  the  success  of  those  states  which  by  common 
consent  have  won  a  leading  place  in  history.  Certain 
particular  nations  as  we  have  seen  have  managed 
to  concentrate  upon  themselves  the  attention  of 
historians  and  of  the  world  in  general.  If  amid  the 
diversity  of  national  circumstance  we  can  discover 
any  general  principles  in  which  they  agree,  and  which 
apparently  have  enabled  them  to  take  this  leading 
position,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  know  both 
what  national  success  is  and  how  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. We  must  endeavour  to  observe  the  results 
of  the  different  theories  of  political  action  which 
nations  have  actually  pursued,  and  then  perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of  national 
success  which  are  beyond  dispute,  and  certain  rules 
of  national  action  which  it  is  fatal  to  ignore. 

When  therefore  we  turn  to  the  examination  of  the 
aims  which  governments  have  actually  pursued 
we  find  that  amid  minor  diversities  of  political 
objective  two  main  alternatives  have  offered  them- 
selves ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  the  policy  of  all 
states  has  tended  to  conform.  Broadly  speaking, 
governments  may  be  classed  according  as  they  have 
taken  as  their  chief  aim  either  the  increase  of  the 
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power  of  the  state  or  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  Observation  shows  us  that  the  history 
of  the  world  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  regarded 
as  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  largest  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  clearly  the  main  object 
of  one  class  of  states  to  dominate  their  neighbours, 
and  to  pursue  their  career  of  conquest  until  their 
political  and  military  power  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  challenge.  On  the  other  hand,  observation  also 
shows  us  that  states  under  certain  circumstances 
become  devoted  to  another  aim  than  that  of  external 
conquest,  or  imperial  power,  namely  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  If  a  stage  of  political 
development  has  been  reached  where  the  govern- 
ment is  made  amenable  to  popular  control,  it  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  more  consonant  with  reason  that 
the  administration  should  be  occupied  with  procuring 
the  comfort  of  the  individual  rather  than  with 
promoting  the  power  of  the  state.  The  conclusion 
is  formed  that  the  government  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  people  rather  than  the  people  for  the  sake 
of  the  government,  which  is  accordingly  converted 
into  an  agency  for  the  satisfaction  of  popular  and 
democratic  aims.  And  though  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  appear  the  complete  adoption  of  one 
or  other  of  these  political  theories  is  practically 
unknown,  though  there  are  only  a  few  cases  where 
a  nation  has  lived  entirely  for  war,  and  fewer  still 
where  a  government  has  been  able  to  maintain  an 
exclusive  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
nevertheless  the  majority  of  states  will  be  found 
to  bend  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Whatever 
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exceptions  there  may  be  to  this  rule  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  succeeding  pages.  Accordingly, 
since  most  governments  have  adopted  either  domes- 
tic well-being  or  military  conquest  as  their  political 
ideal,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  inquire  which  of  these 
opposing  theories  of  political  action  has  in  actual 
history  been  the  more  conducive  to  national  success. 

Though  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  and 
the  turbulence  of  international  conditions  has  been 
so  pronounced  that  no  government  has  ever  been 
found  able  to  devote  itself  whole-heartedly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  republican  form 
of  government  is  the  one  which  has  professed  to  do 
so.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  discover  whether 
the  theory  of  devotion  to  individual  welfare  contains 
within  it  the  secret  of  national  success. 

If  the  laws  upon  which  social  evolution  is  con- 
ducted had  been  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  success 
to  nations  in  proportion  as  they  had  followed  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  or  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  civilised  existence,  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  which  kind  of  state  would  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  prosperity.  That  nation  would  have  been 
most  successful  whose  government  had  raised  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  Un- 
fortunately the  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the 
individual  theory  of  government  has  involved  a 
greater  or  less  disregard  for  the  menacing  inter- 
national conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  nations 
live,  and  for  that  reason  alone  necessarily  ends  in 
failure.    The  evidence  of  history  shows  that  in 
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proportion  as  communities  have  adopted  the  view 
that  the  internal  and  domestic  welfare  of  the  people 
is  the  only  true  and  defensible  object  of  government, 
and  have  concentrated  their  energies  upon  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  they  have  tended  to  forfeit 
a  leading  position  if  they  ever  for  a  time  obtained 
it.  Philosophers  who  regard  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment except  the  republican  as  spurious  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  hide  the  truth  from  them- 
selves. The  spasmodic  and  short-lived  brilliance 
which  a  democratic  form  of  constitution  may  occa- 
sionally confer  on  the  community  which  adopts  it  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  greater  proof  of  excellence 
than  the  more  permanent  achievements  of  great 
monarchies.  The  evidence  of  history  has  indeed 
been  to  some  extent  falsified  in  the  endeavour  to 
avoid  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  what  may 
be  frankly  recognised  as  the  more  enlightened 
theory  of  government  should  in  practice  have  proved 
a  failure.  Fortunately  an  investigation  like  the 
present  involves  no  obligation  to  solve  the  moral 
difficulties  which  perpetually  attend  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  course  of  history  with  the  require- 
ments of  ideal  justice.  When  the  object  is  merely 
to  discover  the  elements  of  national  success  from 
the  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  lead  to  its  attainment,  all  such  diffi- 
culties are  avoided.  However  important  a  place 
problems  which  relate  to  the  ethics  of  evolution 
may  occupy  in  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  they  form  no  necessary  part  of  the  in- 
ductive method  of  history. 
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Republics  have  been  called  successful,  but  until 
recent  times  they  could  only  be  so  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  which  regards  the  most  imperfect 
realisation  of  a  high  ideal  as  more  important  than 
material  prosperity.  Though  they  may  have  some 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  humanity  for  attempting 
to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  ideals  to  which 
all  governments  may  eventually  approximate,  yet 
however  great  the  moral  value  of  such  an  attempt 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  continued  actual  and  material  prosperity 
with  which  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  any  political  constitu- 
tion must  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  many  and  various. 
Of  the  many  causes  of  the  weakness  of  republics, 
however— meaning  by  a  republic  a  community  which 
has  induced  its  government  to  make  the  individual 
its  chief  care — there  is  one  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  failure,  one  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  which  will  now  form  the 
subject  of  especial  attention.  The  truth  is  that  the 
success  of  a  republic  would  require  the  circumstances 
of  international  existence  to  be  other  than  they 
really  are.  Specialisation  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  might  prove  a  successful  experiment  if 
after  the  manner  of  mathematicians  we  could  pre- 
suppose the  absence  of  certain  conditions  which 
interfere  with  the  production  of  an  ideal  result. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  we  cannot  do.  The 
inductive  observer  of  history,  who  just  as  much  as 
anybody  else  has  the  principles  of  good  government 
at  heart,  is  from  the  first  keenly  aware  of  the  presence 
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of  disturbing  factors  which  the  political  idealist 
entirely  ignores,  but  which  are  sufficiently  powerful 
to  render  impossible  that  devotion  to  the  internal 
welfare  of  the  state  which  advanced  political  philo- 
sophy demands.  The  course  which  a  nation  must 
pursue  is  determined  not  by  the  ideal  conceptions 
of  philosophy,  but  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
finds  itself  placed,  and  the  laws  which  nature  has 
imposed  upon  the  interaction  of  states.  The 
principles  of  what  is  called  "  advanced  political 
philosophy  "  have  been  formed  for  the  most  part 
without  any  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of 
things.  We  are  gravely  informed,  for  instance.,  not 
merely  by  the  Labour  Party  but  by  thinkers  of  some 
pretensions,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  would 
long  ago  have  been  assured  had  governments 
expended  upon  the  internal  welfare  of  the  state  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  energies  which  they  have 
dissipated  in  making  war.  Such  a  proposition  is 
indisputably  true.  But  it  is  also  a  proposition 
which  is  wholly  devoid  of  practical  interest  because 
it  has  no  actual  bearing  upon  history.  Its  apparent 
force  is  derived  from  the  implied  but  entirely  unreal 
assumption  that  a  government  has  no  other  relation 
to  consider  than  that  towards  their  own  subjects. 
Observation,  however,  proves  that  the  most  im- 
portant relation  of  governments  in  past  history, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  has  not  been  towards  their 
own  subjects,  but  towards  other  states,  for  the 
following  reason.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  national  as  of  individual  life.  The  continuation 
of  the  life  of  a  state,  however,  is  not  a  matter  which 
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is  decided  merely  by  good  or  bad  internal  govern- 
ment. Its  existence  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  is  indeed  only  preserved  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  records  of  the  human  race  show,  on 
condition  that  the  government  realises  the  danger 
and  is  capable  of  taking  adequate  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  just 
what  a  republic  does  not  do.  The  measures  which 
it  takes  are  not  adequate.  The  reasons  why  certain 
so-called  republics  of  classical  times  have  not 
revealed  the  deficiencies  inherent  in  this  respect  in 
the  republican  system  will  be  presently  considered. 
Really  typical  republics  have  shown  themselves 
unable  to  insist  from  generation  to  generation  upon 
the  sustained  military  effort  required  for  national 
self-preservation.  When  the  people  control  the 
political  situation,  they  naturally  impart  to  the 
administration  a  tendency  to  prefer  comfort  and 
independence  to  the  stern  necessities  of  self-defence. 
It  follows  that  preparation  for  war  is  either  under- 
taken in  a  half-hearted  and  spasmodic  fashion,  or 
conducted  upon  principles  which  are  inconsistent 
with  military  efficiency.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
historian  Mahan  among  others  that  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  a  democracy  was  an  extreme 
disinclination,  and  even  inability,  to  make  timely 
preparation  for  provision  against  external  danger. 
Had  he  cared  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  trace  it  to  the  fact, 
sufficiently  emphasised  by  the  perilous  failure  of  the 
voluntary  system  in  England  during  the  recent  wars, 
even  if  no  other  proof  were  forthcoming,  that 
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individuals  even  in  a  most  terrible  crisis  of  their 
country's  fate  will  take  advantage  of  their  influence 
over  government  to  avoid  the  burdensome  obliga- 
tions which  military  service  entails.  The  republican 
theory  of  government,  consistently  carried  out, 
undermines  the  very  principle  upon  which  national 
safety  depends,  namely  the  readiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  subordinate,  whenever  required,  his  own 
interests  to  the  necessities  of  the  state. 

Moralists  delight  in  heaping  scorn  upon  govern- 
ments for  neglecting  the  real  interests  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  and  wastefully  or  even 
criminally  expending  the  resources  of  the  nation 
upon  the  prosecution  of  unnecessary  conflicts.  If 
such  criticisms  are  directed  against  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe  they  are  justified,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  inductive  study  of  history  makes 
it  plain  that  the  social  organism  from  the  very  first 
has  been  involved  in  circumstances  which  entirely 
prevent  a  government  from  restricting  its  attention 
to  those  kindly  social  duties  which  are  supposed  by 
the  higher  political  philosophy  to  constitute  the 
main,  if  not  the  sole,  reason  for  its  existence.  Just 
as  reckless  altruism  is  the  ruin  of  the  individual,  so 
unwise  concentration  upon  internal  welfare,  though 
it  may  proceed  from  high  moral  motives,  is  equally 
disastrous  to  the  state,  which  lies  under  a  continual 
liability  to  attack,  and  can  be  safe  only  so  long  as 
the  government  is  alive  to  the  reality  of  an  ever- 
present  danger.  To  argue  that  nations  could  and 
should  decide  their  quarrels  after  the  manner  of 
peaceable  individuals  is  to  build  upon  an  analogy 
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which  is  entirely  misleading.  Individuals  keep  the 
peace  because  they  are  subjected  to  an  authority 
which  restrains  the  evilly  disposed,  relieves  the 
ordinary  householder  from  the  necessity  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  and  protects  the  better  characters 
from  the  disasters  which  would  otherwise  be  entailed 
by  the  possession  of  a  higher  standard  of  conduct. 
All  these  conditions  are  wanting  in  the  case  of 
nations.  There  has  never  existed  among  nations 
any  organisation  for  restraining  the  quarrelsome 
and  helping  the  peaceably  disposed,  except  in  the 
case  where  certain  communities  have  been  grouped 
under  the  aegis  of  an  imperial  power.  And  yet  this, 
the  only  arrangement  which  renders  a  higher  inter- 
national morality  possible,  is  the  very  one  which 
meets  with  the  severest  condemnation  from  "  ad- 
vanced "  political  philosophers.  There  has  been 
but  one  alternative  to  a  coercive  imperialism  in 
past  history,  and  that  is  war.  Recourse  to  violence 
in  matters  international  is  from  the  evolutional 
point  of  view  not  anomalous  but  normal.  A  state 
which  did  anything  else  would  be  acting  contrary  to 
nature's  ruling  and  would  be  punished  accordingly. 

The  duty  of  providing  for  the  external  safety  of 
the  community  is  actually  more  important  than  the 
duty  of  perfecting  its  internal  arrangements,  and 
this,  and  not  the  relation  of  a  government  to  its 
own  subjects,  has  been  the  decisive  consideration  in 
political  evolution.  The  proper  interpretation  of 
history  depends  upon  the  realisation  of  the  truth 
that  the  international  situation  has  from  the  first 
dominated  the  internal,  and  that  the  amount  of  care 
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which  a  government  has  been  able  safely  to  bestow 
upon  its  own  subjects  has  not  been  a  matter  of  free 
choice,  as  is  so  readily  assumed,  but  has  been  deter- 
mined by  its  relation,  its  enforced  relation,  to  sur- 
rounding states.    Those  philosophers  who  assert 
that  the  attention  of  statesmen  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  internal  conditions  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation  begin  the  problem  at  the 
wrong  end.    They  are  assuming  that  the  pheno- 
menon which  they  examine,  namely  the  social 
organism,  is  dependent  for  its  growth  entirely  upon 
its  own  internal  laws  of  development,  and  becomes 
healthy  or  diseased  in  consequence  of  causes  which 
lie  altogether  within  the  national  boundaries.    In  so 
doing  they  entirely  neglect  or  greatly  underrate  the 
profoundly  disturbing  effects  exerted  by  the  mere 
proximity  of  one  nation  to  another.    The  possi- 
bility that  the  duties  of  government  are  profoundly 
influenced  by  outside  considerations,  and  that  its 
constitution  varies   accordingly,   and  cannot  be 
adapted  at  will  to  the  internal  needs  of  the  society, 
does  not  occur  to  them.    President  Wilson  for  in- 
stance, and  others  like  him,  seem  to  hold  the  curious 
opinion  that  all  states  might  have  adopted  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  had  they  so  willed  it, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  craven  subjects  on 
the  one  hand  and  wicked  kings  on  the  other  if  all 
communities  have  not  perpetually  enjoyed  the  mani- 
fold blessings  of  enlightened  democratic  rule.  In 
reality  the  pressure  of  the  international  situation  has 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  placed  free  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
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possibility.  The  chief  consideration  which  has 
determined  the  destinies  of  nations  and  ordained 
the  character  of  government  in  each  individual  case 
is  the  varying  intensity  of  the  international  dangers 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  the  first 
and  most  important  condition  of  national  success 
is  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  state  for  holding  its 
own  in  the  international  struggle  for  existence.  The 
main  qualification  required  in  the  government  of 
a  successful  nation  has  not  been  the  adoption  of  a 
high  political  standard,  still  less  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  that  political  panacea  of  the 
modern  democrat,  but  the  power  to  organise  the 
nation  at  any  moment  effectively  for  war.  Broadly 
speaking,  therefore,  and  with  some  reservations  sub- 
sequently to  be  made,  the  political  theory  upon 
which  a  republic  is  based  unfits  it  for  success  in  the 
international  struggle  for  existence.  A  community 
which  sanctions  the  view  that  the  interests  of  the 
individual  should  be  the  first  consideration  is  seri- 
ously and  even  fatally  handicapped  in  the  time  of 
inevitable  conflict.  Whatever  advantages  such  a 
theory  may  possess,  it  contains  within  it  implica- 
tions which  are  incompatible  with  national  success. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  meet  an  objection  which 
may  have  for  some  time  been  present  to  the  reader's 
mind.  There  are  two  great  states  known  to  the 
world  as  republics  whose  history  does  not  show  them 
to  have  suffered  to  any  considerable  degree  from 
the  disadvantages  indicated.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
either  the  Athenian  or  the  Roman  constitution  was 
10 
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inefficient  in  the  art  of  making  war,  nor  did  their 
citizens  manifest  any  disinclination  to  incur  what- 
ever sacrifice  might  be  demanded  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  state.  In  answer  it  may  at  once 
be  stated  that  the  place  which  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  governments  occupy  in  the  present 
theory  is  one  of  especial  and  exceptional  importance, 
the  full  significance  of  which  will  be  disclosed  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  inquiry.  In  addition  it  is  clear 
that  neither  of  them  were  republics  in  the  sense 
which  is  properly  attached  to  the  term,  states,  that 
is,  whose  policy  was  under  the  control  of  the  whole 
or  even  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  essence  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  that  it  is  free  from  the  political  domina- 
tion of  a  class,  and  that  it  grants  the  same  political 
and  social  privileges  to  all  individuals  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Both  Rome  and 
Athens,  however,  were  slave-holding  states,  and  as 
such  they  not  only  ignored  this  fundamental  principle 
of  modern  democracy,  but  owed  their  most  con- 
spicuous triumphs  to  the  fact  that  they  did  so  ignore 
it.  They  were  successful  not  because  they  carried 
out  the  most  essential  obligations  of  the  true  re- 
publican theory  but  because  they  evaded  them. 
Their  system  of  slavery,  in  fact,  enabled  them  success- 
fully to  escape  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  a  real 
republic  has  to  deal.  The  almost  insuperable  prob- 
lem of  modern  democracy  consists  in  this,  that  while 
it  is  unjust  and  therefore  impossible  to  exclude  the 
wage- earning  classes  from  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights  they  are,  as  regards  education  and  knowledge 
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of  the  world  and  general  political  capacity,  much 
inferior  to  the  class  which  by  their  superior  numbers 
they  displace.  In  particular  they  are,  for  the  reasons 
already  explained,  incapable  of  properly  appreciating 
the  interests  of  the  state  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  individual.  Their  ill-informed  optimism 
as  to  international  conditions,  together  with  a  dis- 
inclination to  military  service,  renders  impossible 
the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  foreign  policy  and 
imperils  the  existence  of  the  state.  Under  a  system 
of  slavery,  however,  the  lowest  classes  are  not  only 
excluded  from  power  but  prevented  from  having 
any  political  or  other  influence  at  all,  and  a  whole 
series  of  perplexing  problems  is  thus,  at  a  price, 
evaded.  There  can  be  no  question  of  a  republic 
in  the  true  modern  sense  where  the  numerically 
largest  class,  the  manual  labourers,  are  slaves. 
Athens  and  Rome  were  successful  only  so  long  as 
republican  principles  in  the  modern  sense  were 
disregarded  and  set  at  naught.  The  present  argu- 
ment derives  powerful  support  from  the  fact  that 
when  real  democratic  tendencies  did  actually  begin 
to  appear,  they  effectually  ruined  the  one  state  and 
precipitated  the  decline  of  the  other. 

If  the  previous  reasoning  is  correct  it  is  plain  that 
the  secret  of  national  success  does  not  lie  in  the 
devotion  of  governments  to  the  internal  welfare  of 
their  subjects.  The  obligation  under  which  nations 
have  been  placed  of  defending  themselves  from  one 
another,  especially  in  early  times,  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  community  to  accept  any  theory 
of  political  existence  which  does  not  regard  war 
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either  as  the  chief  preoccupation  of  a  state  or  at 
least  as  an  ever-present  contingency  which  leaves 
little  opportunity  for  refinements  of  domestic 
administration.  What,  then,  is  the  apparently  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  position  described?  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  view,  history  shows  the  inter- 
national danger  to  be  so  urgent  that  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  only  rendered  safe  from  day  to  day  by 
careful  military  precautions,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  follow  that  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  a 
military  career  is  the  safest  and  wisest  course  for  a 
nation  to  pursue.  The  evidence  of  history  proves 
with  a  wearisome  but  terrible  monotony  that  it  is 
war  which  in  the  last  resort  decides  the  fate  of 
nations,  and  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  able  to 
escape  the  ordeal  of  war.  There  should  in  con- 
sequence be  little  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
essential  elements  of  national  success.  Seeing  that 
nations  are  so  placed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  arbitrament  of  war,  their  governments  are  clearly 
under  an  obligation  to  make  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  war  the  chief  object  of  all  their  political 
arrangements,  and  to  allow  nothing  else  to  interfere 
with  the  supreme  necessity  of  ensuring  survival  in 
the  international  struggle  for  existence.  But  before 
developing  this  argument  it  will  be  as  well  to  indicate 
a  point  to  which  it  will  not  be  carried,  and  to  dispose 
of  a  crude  theory  to  which  it  seems  to  give  support. 
There  are  some  people  who  hold  that  communities 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  among  the  lower  organisms,  and 
that  from  this  fact  similar  conclusions  are  to  be 
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deduced.  The  progress  of  the  world,  they  say, 
has  taken  place  by  a  species  of  international  selection, 
the  result  of  internecine  conflict,  which  has  for  its 
consequence  the  survival  of  the  nationally  fittest. 
The  practical  measures  necessitated  by  such  a  belief 
are  obvious.  If  nations  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  existence  not  less  strenuous  apparently  than  that 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  all  other  organisms 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  urging  the  contest  with  such  determina- 
tion as  to  render  their  antagonists  powerless  for  harm, 
since  by  so  doing  they  will  probably  be  fulfilling  the 
purpose  of  nature  and  promoting  the  survival  of  the 
nation  fittest  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  progress  of  the  world  is  closely 
connected  with  national  rivalry,  it  has  not  depended 
upon  the  actual  dispossession  or  annihilation  of  one 
community  by  another.  In  the  case  whether  of 
nations  or  individuals  such  a  process  is  incapable 
of  producing  the  results  commonly  ascribed  to  it  by 
such  reasoners.  A  merely  physical  contest  does  not 
necessarily  tend  to  produce  the  survival  of  those  who 
are  fittest  in  any  moral  or  progressive  sense,  either 
with  individuals  or  with  nations.  And  though  the 
struggle  among  nations  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
produce  better  results  than  the  unrestricted  struggle 
among  individuals,  because  a  really  efficient  military 
organisation  implies  a  high  standard  of  intellect  and 
civilisation,  nevertheless  the  progress  of  humanity 
is  not  attributable  to  a  process  of  international 
selection  in  the  Darwinian  sense.  Lasting  national 
success  has  never  been  achieved  by  the  triumph  of 
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brute  force.  The  merely  conquering  nation  does 
not  survive  in  history. 

The  most  marvellous  aptitude  for  the  triumphant 
exercise  of  force  is  useless  to  a  community,  unless 
accompanied  by  those  distinguishing  features  which 
mark  a  capacity  for  progress.  Communities  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  work  of  destruction  develop  an 
inability  to  pursue  even  the  most  primitive  arts  of 
creation,  and  despise  as  contemptible  those  humble 
occupations  of  peace  which  are  nevertheless  indis- 
pensable for  the  construction  of  any  enduring  form 
of  society.  The  secret  of  national  success  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  a  Tamerlane  or  a  Zenghis 
Khan.  Though  survival  is  still  necessary  for  progress 
and  the  use  of  force  still  necessary  for  survival,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  certain  underlying  moral 
elements.  The  military  progress  and  courage  of  the 
Turks  has  been  indisputable  for  centuries,  but  no 
nation  ever  afforded  a  clearer  instance  of  the  sterility 
of  mere  conquest. 

But  though  a  taste  for  devastating  conquest  ends 
by  developing  in  a  nation  qualities  which  lead  to 
arrested  development,  it  remains  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  secret  of  national  success 
must  lie  in  the  careful  and  conscientious  cultivation 
of  military  excellence,  and  in  the  subordination  to 
this  end  of  all  other  political  considerations.  The 
question  of  international  survival  still  remains  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  problem,  and  it  follows 
that  the  secret  of  national  success  must  lie  in  what 
may  be  called  the  rational  use  of  organised  military 
force,  as  distinguished  from  the  unmeaning  and 
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brutal  excess  of  a  nation  of  professional  conquerors. 
A  clear-sighted  government  is  justified  in  regarding 
defeat  in  war  as  a  calamity  of  the  utmost  seriousness, 
and  is  therefore  compelled  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
common  sense  to  endeavour  to  provide  effectually 
against  such  a  contingency.    There  is  but  one  course 
of  action  calculated  to  attain  this  end  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  and  that  is  to  organise  the  nation 
on  a  military  basis,  not  with  the  object  of  entering 
upon  a  career  of  extermination,  but  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  country  as  safe  as  wise  precaution  can 
make  it  from  the  danger  of  national  extinction. 
The  extreme  reasonableness  of  this  procedure  cannot 
be  denied.    Indeed,  we  are  justified  in  going  much 
further,  and  in  asserting  that  a  government  con- 
scientiously observant  of  the  hazards  of  international 
existence  is  from  one  point  of  view  morally  bound 
to  render  the  nation  as  far  as  possible  invulnerable 
in  a  military  sense  by  subordinating  all  other  con- 
siderations whatever  to  the  paramount  necessity  of 
emerging  successful  from  the  great  international 
struggle.    It  should  educate  the  citizens  to  face  the 
situation  unflinchingly,  and  to  prepare  manfully 
for  the  ordeal  which  nature  has  imposed,  urging  them 
to  train  themselves  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  actual 
manner  of  gladiators,  and  to  renounce  the  pursuit 
of  all  aims  which  endanger  the  prospects  of  that 
military  efficiency  which  is  the  first  most  important 
condition  of  national  success. 

But  before  we  finally  decide  that  devotion  to  the 
art  of  war  gives  the  best  chance  of  national  survival, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  what 
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is  implied  by  survival  in  the  case  of  a  nation.  We 
are  most  familiar  with  the  term  when  used  with 
regard  to  the  individual,  but  it  will  be  perceived  at 
once  that  survival  is  a  different  thing  in  the  case  of 
a  community  because  of  the  longer  period  of  time 
required  to  justify  the  use  of  the  expression.  An 
individual  life  is  reckoned  only  in  years,  that  of  a 
nation  is  reckoned  in  centuries.  When,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  survival  is  used  with  reference  to  a 
community  it  implies  continued  survival  or  survival 
for  an  indefinite  period.  No  nation  can  be  reckoned 
as  a  nation  unless  its  existence  has  been  prolonged 
over  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  prove  that  its 
triumphs  are  not  merely  the  result  of  a  spasmodic 
effort  or  the  expression  of  a  fleeting  brilliance,  but 
the  enduring  result  of  permanent  qualities.  If  we 
reflect  upon  the  most  distinguished  performances  of 
the  greatest  nations,  we  instinctively  feel  that  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a  certain  maturity  of  national 
character  which  has  required  several  centuries  for  its 
formation.  Similarly,  if  we  estimate  the  importance 
of  a  nation  by  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised 
upon  other  nations  and  upon  the  world,  this  also 
implies  that  its  activities  have  been  extended  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Duration  of  effort 
and  continuity  of  existence  are  obviously  an  essential 
feature  of  national  success,  and  no  definition  of  it  is 
satisfactory  which  does  not  include  this  idea.  The 
definition  of  national  success  must  accordingly  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  a  capacity  not  merely  for 
surviving,  but  for  surviving  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 
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This  fact  has  an  especial  significance  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  discussion.  The  conclusion  has  pro- 
visionally been  reached  that  if  a  nation  is  to  survive 
war  must  be  the  chief  concern  of  government  and 
people  alike.  Unless  a  nation  in  early  times  was 
able  to  repel  its  foes  its  political  existence  was 
frequently  brought  to  an  abrupt  end,  while  in  later 
times,  though  it  may  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate 
community,  it  is  weakened  and  humiliated  and 
possibly  excluded  from  the  rank  of  considerable 
nations  by  defeat.  Since  these  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  denied,  devotion  to  the  art  of  war  carried 
out  with  such  thoroughness  that  defeat  becomes  a 
remote  and  almost  an  impossible  contingency  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  rational  course  for  a  nation  to 
pursue.  The  stipulation,  however,  has  just  been 
laid  down  that  survival  in  the  case  of  a  nation  must 
be  taken  to  imply  survival  over  an  indefinite  period. 
It  becomes  of  importance  therefore  to  discover 
whether  systematic  addiction  to  military  pursuits 
exerts  upon  the  community  any  influence  calculated 
to  impair  the  prospects  of  a  lengthy  national  exis- 
tence. Perfection  in  the  art  of  war  will  carry  a 
nation  through  the  crisis  of  an  important  battle,  it 
will  carry  it  triumphantly  through  a  war  or  even 
through  a  series  of  wars  lasting  over  some  genera- 
tions. This,  however,  is  not  enough,  much  though 
it  is,  since  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  this 
success,  however  decisive  and  brilliant  at  the  time, 
has  not  been  gained  at  the  cost  of  some  hidden  and 
perhaps  permanent  diminution  of  vitality.  Warlike 
qualities  are  indispensable  and  nothing  can  take  their 
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place.   But  the  question  must  be  studied  not  merely 
with  regard  to  their  usefulness  in  an  emergency  which, 
though  important,  is  relatively  short,  but  also  with 
regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  longevity  of  the 
nation.    It  is  this  fact  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
assert  what  we  wrould  otherwise  be  able  to  assert, 
that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  study 
of  national  self-defence.    It  is  on  this  very  ground 
that  a  doubt,  and  more  than  a  doubt,  arises  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  making  war  a  national  profession,  in  spite 
of  the  incessant  external  dangers  with  which  a 
nation  is  surrounded.    We  are,  in  fact,  confronted 
with  the  strange  paradox  that  though  the  position 
of  nations  is  one  of  extreme  peril,  though  they  can 
ensure  their  existence  from  day  to  day  only  on 
condition   that   their    military   establishment  is 
reasonably  sufficient  for  all  emergencies,  yet  if  this 
consideration  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole  or 
merely  an  undue  part  of  their  attention,  if  the 
government,  with  the  very  best  intentions  and  in 
obedience  to  an  apparent  duty,  directs  the  energies 
of  the  nation  mainly  to  a  warlike  purpose,  it  would 
seem  that  some  source  of  vital  energy  is  thereby 
impaired,  and  the  nation  gains  assurance  of  im- 
mediate safety  at  the  cost  of  a  diminished  prospect 
of  extended  life.    We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the 
punishment  which  overtakes  the  devastating  horde. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  in  men  accustomed  to  daily  cruelty  and  carnage 
the   faculties   upon   which   human  development 
depends  should  become  atrophied  and  die  out.  We 
are  speaking  not  of  the  marauding  host  whose  daily 
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sustenance  is  blood,  but  of  a  nation  whose  govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  recognise  inter- 
national perils  for  what  they  are,  and  to  take  the 
requisite  measures  for  meeting  them.  That  these 
governments,  by  systematically  preparing  the  com- 
munity to  meet  the  danger  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  met,  should  by  such  action  be 
incurring  at  the  same  time  a  new  and  grave  peril  by 
advocating  a  course  which  implies  deterioration  of 
the  national  character  is  certainly  surprising.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  Governments  which  are  too  careful 
about  national  security  are  punished  almost  as 
severely  as  those  which  are  criminally  remiss. 
Peoples  who  have  been  too  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically trained  to  face  the  inevitable  ordeal  of 
war  are  involved  in  about  equal  disaster  with  those 
whose  cowardly  or  selfish  disinclination  to  undergo 
danger  and  discomfort  for  the  national  welfare 
leaves  them  helpless  in  the  day  of  trial. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  remarkable  fact 
that  though  war  has  been  the  rule  of  international 
existence,  and  though  national  failure  or  extinction 
has  been  the  penalty  for  underrating  the  import- 
ance of  this  truth,  yet  earnest  specialisation  in  the 
art  of  war  does  not  conduce  to  permanent  national 
success.  It  may  brilliantly  serve  its  immediate 
purpose,  but  in  so  doing  distorts  the  national 
character  and  encourages  a  tone  of  thought  inimical 
to  interests  and  qualities  in  many  respects  hardly 
less  important  than  military  strength.  It  is  not 
merely  that  proficiency  in  the  art  of  war  may  enable 
a  conquering  state  to  earn  a  too  easy  subsistence  at 
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the  expense  of  subject  nations.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  predominance  of  the  military  type  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  military  virtues  induces  contempt  for  every 
other  calling  as  compared  with  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  actively  discourages  the  growth  of  industry 
and  commerce  without  which  no  nation  can  be 
permanently  successful.  It  is  not  merely  that  a, 
nation  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  the  excitement 
of  war  may  become  unfitted  for  the  dull,  unemo- 
tional, yet  necessary  occupations  of  peace.  A  military 
community  may  avoid  all  these  errors,  and  yet  fall  a 
victim  to  a  more  subtle  form  of  malady  very  difficult 
to  analyse,  but  which  seems  to  produce  a  paralysis 
of  those  gentler  emotions  and  sentiments  which  are 
necessary  for  progress.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
present  and  the  future  are  but  as  one,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  ensure  immediate  prosperity  must 
not  be  such  as  to  imperil  the  prospects  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  But  this  is  what  is  difficult, 
indeed  almost  impossible,  to  avoid  if  really  adequate 
military  arrangements  are  to  be  made  and  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  military  position  to  be  assured.  Just 
as  we  know  that  the  growth  of  the  human  body  is 
promoted  by  the  subconscious  operation  of  certain 
unseen  internal  agencies,  upon  which  its  healthy 
functioning  and  vitality  depend,  so  the  nation 
derives  its  strength,  a  strength  upon  which  its  fighting 
power  in  the  last  resort  is  based,  from  certain 
principles  of  internal  growth,  which  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  case  of  certain  famous 
military  nations,  are  hindered  and  perhaps  destroyed 
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if  the  national  energies  are  too  carefully  organised 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  hostilities.  Peace 
has  requirements  no  less  insistent  than  those  of  war. 
Indefinite  or  prolonged  extension  of  the  national 
existence  requires  a  type  of  government  and  of 
individual  disposition  with  which  the  professional 
military  spirit  is  incompatible. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  world's  history  to  enlarge  upon  the  dangers  of 
militarism,  which  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
governmental  policy  which  makes  war  the  chief 
object  of  the  national  existence.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  such  a  line  of  action  exercises  a  preju- 
dicial influence  upon  the  national  character,  and 
to  enter  at  any  greater  length  into  the  details  of  this 
deterioration  would  be  to  repeat  a  more  than  thrice- 
told  tale,  and  to  preach  to  those  who  are  already 
converted.  The  argument  at  this  point  is  in  fact 
chiefly  concerned,  not  with  the  disadvantages  of 
militarism,  but  with  another  feature  of  the  situation, 
which  is  almost  habitually  ignored  in  all  discussions 
on  the  subject.  However  shocking  and  immoral 
and  anti-social  and  ruinous  militarism  may  be,  it 
is  a  policy  which  under  the  historical  circumstances, 
not  only  of  the  distant  but  of  the  immediate  past, 
every  nation  has  had  a  right  to  adopt,  and  we  may 
add  that  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  forced  upon 
the  states  that  have  adopted  it.  Militarism  may 
occasionally  have  been  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice, 
but  even  so  it  is  a  perfectly  defensible  theory  of 
national  existence,  and  one  which  from  a  certain 
point  of  view  is  as  wre  have  seen  imperative.  For 
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the  most  part,  however,  it  has  been,  not  a  matter  of 
moral  choice,  but  of  practical  necessity.  Unless  the 
military  nations  had  been  military,  they  would  not 
have  existed,  historically  speaking,  at  all.  Militarism 
was  the  condition  of  their  existence.  If,  therefore, 
the  disadvantages  of  militarism  are  here  emphasised, 
such  a  course  is  by  no  means  adopted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  pacifist,  who  has  managed  to  convince  himself 
that  nations  could  at  any  time  have  dispensed  with 
war,  but  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  curious 
fact  that  addiction  to  war  is  at  once  salutary  and 
dangerous.  If  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  have 
throughout  its  history  been  required,  as  they  may 
very  well  have  been,  to  ward  off  the  external  dangers 
which  threaten  the  state,  militarism  is  wholly  right : 
it  is  a  logically  inevitable  policy  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  yet  when  the  theory  of  government 
is  directed  in  accordance  with  this  train  of  reasoning, 
the  result  is  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a 
really  healthy  state,  but  a  state  which  is  too  healthy 
in  one  way  and  not  healthy  enough  in  another.  We 
are  accordingly  faced  with  the  necessity  of  recognis- 
ing the  following  conclusion.  The  devotion  of  the 
energies  and  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  creation 
of  perfect  military  organisation  is  a  policy  which, 
if  we  regard  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  ordeal  of 
war,  is  more  than  justifiable,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  one  which  contains  within  itself  the  elements 
of  national  failure. 

If  the  results  of  the  examination  just  concluded 
are  correct,  it  would  appear  to  reveal  a  situation  of 
a  very  remarkable  kind.    Observation  of  history 
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reveals  the  fact  that  those  governments  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  heart  are  presented  with 
two  alternative  policies,  each  of  them  supported 
by  apparently  conclusive  arguments.  If  they  take 
their  duties  seriously  they  find  themselves  urged  to 
concentrate  their  endeavours  either  on  the  military 
strength  and  power  of  the  state  or  on  the  political 
and  social  well-being  of  the  citizens.  If  the  minds 
of  rulers  are  so  constituted  as  to  give  them  a  pecu- 
liarly clear  insight  into  the  pressing  danger  of  the 
international  situation,  they  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  national  interests  are  best  assured  by  un- 
remitting efforts  to  secure  perfect  military  efficiency. 
If,  however,  they  obey  these  suggestions,  and  throw 
their  whole  soul  into  the  effort  to  attain  complete 
national  security,  they  fail  in  the  higher  aims  of 
national  existence  and  in  particular,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  a  moral  and  political  character  is  impressed 
upon  the  community  which  is  not  conducive  to 
healthy  constitutional  development.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
internal  interests  of  the  state  more  than  counter- 
balances the  advantages  that  have  been  procured 
by  enabling  the  nation  to  defy  external  danger. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  also  seen  that  if  a  govern- 
ment follows  the  course  suggested  by  ethical  and 
humanitarian  considerations,  and  devotes  its  efforts 
mainly  to  the  task  of  making  its  subjects  prosperous 
and  contented,  under  the  belief  that  such  a  policy 
is  clearly  enjoined  by  morality  and  reason,  it  is  even 
more  certain  to  incur  national  disaster  than  if  it  had 
devoted  itself  to  the  perfection  of  its  military  system. 
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The  reader  will  probably  be  inclined  to  urge  with 
some  little  impatience  that  the  most  rational 
course  for  any  government  to  pursue  is  to  bestow 
equal  care  upon  the  requirements  both  of  the 
internal  and  of  the  external  situation.  To  a  clear 
intellect,  he  will  say,  it  should  be  plain  that  the 
country  must  be  defended  against  its  enemies.  It 
would  also  seem  to  be  equally  obvious  that  every 
community  has  an  internal  life,  which  under  any 
circumstances  necessarily  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  attention.  The  duties  thus  involved  are  reci- 
procal duties,  presenting  two  aspects  of  an  identical 
problem,  namely  how  to  promote  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  members  of  the  community,  and 
this  is  the  light  in  which  they  must  present  them- 
selves to  all  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name. 

A  verbal  explanation  of  a  difficulty  is  always 
plausible  when  the  really  formidable  nature  of  the 
problem  has  not  been  fully  apprehended.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  and  simple  to  give  an  intellectual 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  external  and 
internal  interests  of  a  country  are  things  equally 
vital  and  important.  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
translate  this  proposition  into  practical  terms,  and 
to  provide  that  the  double  requirements  involved 
shall  be  equally  carried  into  effect.  It  does,  indeed, 
happen  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  rulers  and 
statesmen  are  occasionally  found  capable  of  making 
adequate  provision  in  both  these  respects,  and  the 
full  significance  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  pre- 
sently considered.  But  though  this  double  capa- 
bility is  eminently  desirable,  it  is  proportionately 
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rare.  The  qualities  required  for  successfully  dealing 
with  these  two  sides  of  the  national  life  are  in  fact 
contradictory,  and  the  harmonious  union  of  contra- 
dictory qualities  is  as  unusual  in  government  as  in 
any  other  sphere  of  human  action.  It  is  true  that 
the  abstract  philosopher  would  be  the  better  for 
having  at  the  same  time  a  ready  grasp  of  practical 
affairs,  but  he  is  not  usually  so  gifted.  The  hard- 
headed  business  man  who  has  amassed  a  fortune 
largely  through  indifference  to  sentimental  and 
humanitarian  considerations  would  be  a  more  ideal 
member  of  society  if  his  nature  had  been  simultane- 
ously infused  with  a  generous  spirit  of  philanthropy  ; 
but  the  addition  of  such  instincts  would  unquestion- 
ably have  interfered  with  the  successful  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  Keats  and  Chatterton  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  many  another  of  the  immortals 
who  have  won  supremacy  in  the  realms  of  imagina- 
tion, have  done  so  at  the  cost  of  inability  to  look  after 
their  mundane  affairs.  The  diversity  of  the  apti- 
tudes required  for  complete  personal  success  in  these 
cases  is  not  more  marked  than  the  almost  incom- 
patible nature  of  the  qualities  required  to  make 
a  nation  invulnerable  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
without  brutalising  the  national  mind  in  the  process. 
Statesmen  who  have  developed  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  politics  from  the  domestic  aspect  alone  are 
rarely  qualified  to  deal  successfully  with  foreign 
affairs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  be  endowed  with 
the  characteristics  which  are  suitable  for  playing  the 
one  part  almost  necessarily  involves  inability  to 
appear  with  advantage  in  the  other.  Anxiety  for 
11 
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the  military  safety  of  the  state  and  care  for  the 
domestic  welfare  of  the  citizens  may  both  be  equally 
desirable  and  equally  necessary.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  the  political  talents  best  fitted 
to  secure  these  ends  are  simultaneously  required 
they  are  also  simultaneously  attainable,  or  that  the 
rules  of  procedure  which  will  produce  the  best  result 
in  the  one  case  are  also  those  which  will  produce  the 
best  result  in  the  other.  Furthermore  the  difficulty 
does  not  end  with  the  qualities  of  individual  states- 
men. Contradictory  characteristics  and  tendencies 
are  required,  not  merely  in  the  rulers,  but  in  the 
nation  itself.  As  already  pointed  out,  when  a 
government  regards  the  international  situation  with 
a  concern  commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
case,  the  character  of  the  citizen  in  certain  important 
respects  deteriorates.  The  habit  of  unquestioning 
deference  to  superiors  which  is  invaluable  for  military 
discipline  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  civil  life,  not  merely 
into  blind  submission,  but  into  open-eyed  servility. 
Nor  is  the  development  of  such  unpleasant  social 
features  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  nation  : 
it  is  on  the  contrary  perhaps  even  more  marked  and 
more  dangerous  in  the  rulers  than  in  the  ruled. 
According  to  the  military  theory  government  is 
absolute  master  of  the  people,  and  has  in  the  national 
interests  a  right  to  demand  obedience  to  all  its  orders 
and  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  human  inferiors  by  a 
word  or  a  gesture.  When,  however,  this  spirit  is 
carried,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  carried,  into 
civil  government  and  politics,  it  tends  to  become  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  in  citizens 
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of  that  personal  independence  and  self-respect  which 
even  those  who  are  most  suspicious  of  ultra-demo- 
cratic principles  regard  as  a  necessity  of  true  political 
progress.  The  desirable  national  policy,  so  easy  and 
obvious  when  sketched  on  paper,  requires  for  its 
successful  execution  an  ability  on  the  part  of 
both  rulers  and  ruled  to  adapt  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  to  two  totally  different  theories 
of  life. 

Although  under  these  circumstances  it  might 
seem  almost  impossible  for  any  nation  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  confronted,  never- 
theless the  task  has  occasionally  been  accomplished. 
The  great  nations  of  history  owe  their  greatness  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that  the  opposing 
characteristics  of  the  military  and  the  non-military 
state  have  somehow  been  combined  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  people. 
Those  communities  which  have  manifested  a  too 
definite  and  logical  inclination  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  have  failed  ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  been  indifferent  to  a  possible  inconsistency  of 
conduct,  and  which  have  managed  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  political  and  moral  tendencies 
in  reality  contradictory,  have  succeeded. 

The  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  state  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  must  nevertheless  be  equally  cared  for 
if  national  success  is  to  be  obtained.  Too  great  an 
appreciation  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  the 
dangers  with  which  it  is  surrounded  have  entailed 
the  evils  of  militarism  ;   too  great  concern  for  the 
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individual  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  those 
individual-disregarding  measures  which  are  neces- 
sary for  national  defence  :  safety  is  only  found  in 
a  practical  compromise  between  these  two  irreconcil- 
able claims,  and  the  best  illustration  of  the  successful 
attainment  of  this  compromise,  the  best  example 
of  the  successful  combination  of  the  opposing  char- 
acteristics necessary  to  national  success,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Romans. 
Though  both  Athens  and  Rome  called  themselves 
republics,  they  showed  no  trace  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual  above  those  of  the 
state  which  is  the  tendency  of  modern  democracy. 
They  were,  in  fact,  republics  only  in  respect  of  the 
entirely  unessential  circumstance  that  neither  of 
them  had  a  king.  Both  of  them  on  the  one  hand 
avoided  the  cardinal  error  of  one-sided  interest  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  on  the  other  hand,  though 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  become  essentially 
military  states,  showed  hardly  a  trace  of  that  per- 
version of  national  character  which  usually  follows 
upon  devotion  to  war.  Placed  in  a  position  of  such 
international  difficulty  that  they  might  well  have 
been  excused  had  they  permitted,  as  other  nations 
similarly  situated  have  permitted,  the  internal 
interests  of  the  state  to  sink  entirely  out  of  sight, 
they  nevertheless  knew  by  instinct  that  though  war 
may  be  a  necessity  it  must  not  be  a  preoccupation  ; 
and  while  achieving  a  military  fame  that  has  never 
been  surpassed,  they  were  at  the  same  time  enabled 
to  take  so  intelligent  an  interest  in  domestic  prob- 
lems, that  the  value  of  the  political  experience  which 
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they  have  bequeathed  to  succeeding  generations  is 
not  yet  and  never  will  be  fully  exhausted. 

The  governments  both  of  Athens  and  of  Rome, 
so  different  in  many  respects,  were  alike  in  this,  that 
while  insisting  as  a  matter  of  course  whenever  neces- 
sary— and  it  frequently  was  necessary — upon  an 
uncompromising  recognition  of  the  view  that  the 
individual  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  prepared,  regardless  of  the  contra- 
diction involved,  to  give  as  far  as  possible  a  practical 
expression  to  the  opposing  theory  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual.  They  were  in 
consequence  successful.  If,  however,  a  too  clear 
recognition  of  international  danger  had  led  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  other  considerations  must 
be  entirely  subordinated  to  considerations  of  military 
strength,  or  if  like  modern  Radicals  they  had  allowed 
the  claims  of  the  individual  to  be  developed  to  a 
point  where  the  safety  of  the  state  was  ignored, 
they  would  not  have  been  successful.  Action  based 
on  a  logical  conclusion  from  either  of  these  contra- 
dictory standpoints  is  fatal,  leading  in  the  one  case 
to  militarism,  which  is  an  undue  exaltation  of  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  and  in  the  other  case  to 
an  ultra-democratic  condition  of  things  in  which  the 
individual  expects  to  get  everything  from  the  state 
while  giving  nothing  in  return. 

Many  perhaps  will  be  inclined  to  urge  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  a  theory  which  takes 
so  perverse  a  view,  and  which  necessitates  a  belief 
in  the  merits  of  a  vacillating  course  of  action  generally 
held  to  entail  the  greatest  disadvantages.    It  is  not, 
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it  will  be  said,  in  accordance  with  reasonable  proba- 
bilities or  the  nature  of  things  that  governmental 
action  which  is  characterised,  as  the  present  theory 
demands,  by  such  marked  inconsistency  should  ever 
avoid  failure,  still  less  that  the  adoption  of  two  con- 
tradictory lines  of  policy  should  be  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  success.  With  regard  to  individual  life,  for 
instance,  we  know  that  success  attends  action  which 
is  consistent  and  which  goes  directly  to  the  point. 
To  be  distracted  between  two  desires  or  to  allow 
conduct  to  be  influenced  by  conflicting  principles  is 
notoriously  the  way  not  to  succeed  but  to  fail.  The 
leading  characters  of  history  are  for  the  most  part 
those  who  have  been  marked  by  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, who  have  set  before  themselves  one  main 
ambition,  and  have  worked  for  the  attainment  of 
one  clearly  defined  object.  Divided  aims  are  a 
source  of  weakness,  concentration  of  endeavour  is  a 
source  of  strength.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  so 
obvious  a  principle  should  ever  under  any  circum- 
stances be  abrogated,  and  that  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  rules  of  individual  procedure  nations  should 
succeed  by  being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  by  hesitating 
between  two  antagonistic  points  of  view,  by  con- 
tinually halting  between  two  opinions. 

Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  simple  and  direct 
course  of  action  is  the  course  which  Nature,  in  social 
affairs,  does  not  pursue,  preferring  on  the  contrary 
to  attain  her  object  by  principles  which  are  antago- 
nistic and  not  harmonious,  by  duality  and  not  unity 
of  method.  The  truth,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be 
that  in  this  perpetually  recurring  opposition  between 
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equally  necessary  political  duties  and  national  apti- 
tudes we  are  witnessing  another  interesting  example 
of  the  phenomenon  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called  in  the  previous  chapter,  namely,  the  law 
of  conflicting  tendencies.  According  to  this  phase  of 
evolution  two  principles,  either  of  which  in  isolation 
leads  to  disaster,  produce  beneficial  results  when 
adopted  simultaneously.  Political  well-being  de- 
pends upon  the  embodiment  in  the  national  aims  and 
national  ideas  of  two  contradictory  policies,  care  for 
external  strength  and  care  for  internal  welfare,  and 
though  it  might  conceivably  have  been  granted  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  composing  a  state  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  case  and  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  a  double  line  of  action,  this  is  not  the  plan  which 
nature  has  pursued.  Very  rarely  it  may  happen  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Romans,  that 
all  the  citizens  seem  to  have  an  instinct  which  leads 
them  to  value  the  existence  of  the  state  as  much  as 
they  value  their  own  existence,  and  the  necessary 
balance  is  thus  easily  preserved.  Usually  it  is  only 
isolated  individuals  here  and  there  who  have  a  full 
and  clear  perception  of  the  double  requirements  of 
the  case,  and  who  adjust  their  policy  accordingly, 
and  these  are  the  great  statesmen  of  history.  But 
nations  as  a  rule  are  for  the  most  part  kept  straight 
by  the  approximately  equal  division  of  opinion 
upon  the  necessity  of  pursuing  one  or  other  of  these 
divergent  courses.  If  one  set  of  politicians  holds 
the  view  that  the  interests  of  the  state  must  come 
first,  while  another  set  is  equally  convinced  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  individual,  the  neces- 
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sary  working  harmony  is  produced  by  the  conflict 
and  eventual  fusion  in  practice  of  these  ideas. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  lightly  of  nations  who 
achieved  "  success  both  in  peace  and  war,"  as  if  this 
were  one  of  the  easiest  tasks  and  as  if  nations  which 
failed  in  this  respect  had  failed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  simple  and  obvious  duty.  A  short  re- 
examination of  the  contradictions  which  we  have 
already  found  to  be  involved  in  these  diverse  spheres 
of  activity  will  serve  to  show  what  discordant 
qualities  are  in  reality  necessary  to  secure  this  double 
triumph.  It  will  then  perhaps  be  more  clearly 
seen  that  this  notion  of  "  conflicting  tendencies  " 
is  no  mere  chimera  of  a  theory-hunter's  imagination, 
but  an  actual  fact  in  the  psychology  of  successful 
nations.  Survival  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
in  order  to  survive  a  nation  must  perfect  itself  in 
the  art  of  destroying  the  individuals  of  other  com- 
munities, while  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  the 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  violence  among  its  own 
members  is  the  first  condition  of  internal  progress. 
In  addition  to  this  it  must  somehow  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  national  temperament  which  is  useful 
and  necessary  for  war  is  entirely  unsuited  to  home 
politics.  The  healthy  growth  of  the  state  depends 
upon  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  mental  faculties 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  military 
efficiency.  The  worship  of  military  types  and 
ideals  must  therefore  be  both  encouraged  and 
repressed.  However  unavoidable  the  necessity  may 
seem,  a  military  people  must  not  learn  its  task  too 
well,  nor  make  a  national  industry  of  that  which  is 
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a  national  necessity.  Military  activity  and  discipline 
are  valuable  on  the  condition  that  they  are  not 
regarded  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  merely  as  a 
means  for  procuring  the  conditions  under  which  a 
nation  may  devote  itself  to  the  higher  aims  of  peace. 
The  fighting  instinct  is  useful  on  the  understanding 
that  it  remains  a  subordinate  emotion  in  the  national 
life,  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  community 
which  needs  its  aid.  Political  instincts  and  sym- 
pathies which  are  unfavourable  to  the  prosecution 
of  war  must  be  somehow  preserved  and  cultivated, 
if  constitutional  development  is  to  be  enabled  to 
proceed  upon  really  satisfactory  lines.  Though  at 
an  earlier  period  of  its  history  it  is  necessary  that  a 
nation  should  concentrate  upon  war,  yet  when  a 
certain  stage  of  civilisation  has  been  reached  the 
idea  that  all  the  national  activities  such  as  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  even  learning  are  useful  only 
in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the  building  up 
of  great  military  strength,  and  must  be  deliberately 
subordinated  to  that  supreme  end,  is  a  policy  which 
defeats  its  own  object. 

Of  this  truth  we  have  recently  seen  a  conspicuous 
example.  The  Germans,  who  long  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  alone  were  in  possession  of  the 
secret  of  national  success,  and  were  reproducing 
among  the  weak  and  degenerate  peoples  of  the 
modern  world  the  noble  qualities  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  have  ended  in  disaster,  because  it  has  been 
written  that  man  shall  not  live  by  war  alone.  They 
failed,  not  as  is  popularly  supposed,  because  they 
made  a  serious  business  of  war,  a  thing  which  under 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  but  because  they  did  not  make  an 
equally  serious  business  of  peace.  While  success- 
fully emulating  Roman  ruthlessness  and  vigour  in 
the  field  they  failed  to  develop  that  sense  of  humanity 
and  respect  for  the  individual  which  the  Romans 
managed  to  keep  alive  throughout  their  conquering 
career,  and  which  gave  vitality  to  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire.  Though,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  any  Continental  nation 
to  have  attained  an  Anglo-Saxon  standard  of  political 
development,  there  has  on  the  other  hand  been  no 
special  reason  why  Germany  should  have  gone  out 
of  her  way  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  history  to 
specialise  in  methods  of  barbarism. 

The  other  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  results 
which  ensue  from  ignoring  the  twofold  aspect  of 
national  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Spartans.  Though  their  case  will  be  examined  in 
another  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  it  from  the  present  point  of  view.  Like 
the  Germans,  but  with  infinitely  more  excuse, 
because  the  world  had  not  then  had  the  benefit  of 
nineteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  teaching,  the 
Spartans  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  international 
relations  being  what  they  were,  the  safety  of  the 
state  was  everything,  and  the  interests  of  the 
individual  by  comparison  nothing.  The  results  are 
too  well-known  to  require  recapitulation  at  any 
length.  The  whole  of  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  the  state,  whether  of  women  or  of 
men,  from  infancy  to  mature  age,  was  directed  and 
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organised  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  nation 
invincible  in  war,  and  though  the  Spartans  were 
thereby  enabled  to  defeat  Athens  they  were  not 
enabled  to  prolong  their  national  existence  in- 
definitely as  they  had  hoped.  Even  if  they  had  not 
succumbed  to  a  universal  hatred,  such  as  that  which 
enveloped  the  Germans,  there  are  many  indications 
to  show  that  the  paralysis  of  individual  talent  and 
initiative  which  follows  from  too  great  concern  for 
the  military  safety  of  the  state  would  have  produced 
the  phenomenon  of  arrested  development  which 
marks  the  complete  exhaustion  of  a  nation.  The 
national  policy  and  discipline  of  Sparta,  though 
honest,  straightforward,  and  from  many  points 
of  view  even  admirable  and  ennobling,  contained 
within  it  for  reasons  already  stated  the  germs  of 
national  decay.  Over- devotion  to  military  ideals 
involves  an  expenditure  of  national  energy  which 
in  the  long  run  proves  an  unproductive  method  of 
investing  the  national  capital.  In  short,  though  a 
nation  must  fight  in  order  to  live,  it  must  not  live 
in  order  to  fight.  The  deep  significance  of  the  fact 
that  war  though  unavoidable  must  be  regarded  as 
"  of  the  nation's  life  a  thing  apart  "  will  be  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

The  converse  of  the  preceding  argument  is  equally 
true.  Just  as  a  nation  in  pursuing  war  must  not 
allow  itself  to  become  estranged  from  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  peace,  so  a  nation  which  loves 
peace  must  be  careful  not  to  unlearn  the  habits  and 
sentiments  of  war.  To  make  the  internal  welfare 
of  the  community  the  chief  object  of  political  en- 
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deavour,  and  to  encourage  the  individual  to  regard 
his  own  success  or  self-development  as  the  true  aim 
of  national  existence,  is  a  most  dangerous  proceeding, 
unless  there  coexists  in  the  national  disposition  an 
instinctive  aptitude  for  war  and  a  readiness  to  dis- 
regard individual  claims  when  they  interfere  with  its 
successful  prosecution.  A  healthy  political  condi- 
tion requires  that  the  independence  of  the  individual 
should  be  limited  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  full 
and  perfect  right  of  government  to  control  all  his 
actions  when  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 
When  a  nation  like  the  British  has  deliberately 
encouraged  the  growth  of  liberty  to  such  an  extent 
that  everything  comes  to  be  regarded  from  the 
individual  point  of  view,  it  finds  itself  dangerously 
handicapped  whenever,  whether  in  war  or  peace, 
the  consideration  of  national  interests  alone  become 
imperative. 

The  conflicting  tendencies  of  which  we  are  speaking 
might  have  been  seen  in  full  operation  by  the  dis- 
interested observer  of  British  affairs  at  any  time 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  but  especially  in 
recent  times.  There  are  those,  for  instance,  who 
have  been  so  deeply  and  correctly  impressed 
by  the  dangers  of  the  international  situation 
that  they  have  regarded  the  almost  exclusive 
interest  in  domestic  affairs  which  has  characterised 
English  administration  as  a  grave  misdirection  of 
policy.  There  are  others,  again,  who  regard  any 
anxious  concern  about  foreign  affairs  as  a  species  of 
immorality,  or  as  the  indulgence  of  a  depraved 
instinct,  which  has  been  answerable  throughout 
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history  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  This  and  no  other  is  the  real  subject  of 
issue  upon  which  the  great  English  political  parties 
are  divided.  The  distinction  between  them  does  not 
turn,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  upon  Conservatism 
and  Radicalism  in  the  sense  that  one  party  adheres 
to  what  is  old  while  the  other  inclines  to  what  is 
new,  that  the  one  prefers  to  keep  things  as  they  are 
while  the  other  believes  in  the  virtue  of  political 
experiment  and  innovation.  Nor,  again,  is  it  the 
really  distinctive  mark  of  the  Conservative  Party 
that  they  represent  wealth  and  rank  and  established 
social  privileges  as  against  the  Liberals  who  assert 
the  claims  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all. 
Still  less  does  the  never-ending  political  contest 
merely  represent  the  vulgar  struggle  between  "  ins  " 
and  "  outs  "  which  is  all  that  the  narrow-minded 
cynic  can  perceive  in  the  matter.  Either  party 
represents  principles  which  are  deeply  important, 
though  not  those  which  are  usually  supposed. 
The  real  significance  of  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servative or  Unionist  Party  is  that  it  estimates  at 
their  true  value  the  interests  of  the  state,  while  the 
Radical  Party  and  the  Labour  Party  can  see  no 
further  than  the  interests  of  the  individual.  The  per- 
petual ebb  and  flow  of  English  politics  which  places 
first  the  Unionists  and  then  the  Liberals  in  power 
is  in  reality  a  process  which  secures  the  alternative 
predominance  first  of  the  party  which  works  for  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  state  and  then  of  the 
party  which  champions  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
The  general  result  is  to  secure  internal  progress 
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and,  though  by  a  dangerously  narrow  margin,  ex- 
ternal safety  as  well.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  of 
such  importance  that  it  will  be  reserved  for  fuller 
treatment  in  the  chapter  on  Coalition  Government. 

In  the  adjustment  and  satisfaction  of  these  con- 
flicting claims  it  is  impossible  to  insist  too  much 
upon  the  value  of  political  leadership.  Ability  to 
recognise  the  double  needs  of  the  state  is  the  test 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  While  it  is  the  humble  lot  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  voters  and  politicians  to  see  only 
one  side  of  the  problem,  and  to  place  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  that  portion  of  the  truth  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  understand,  the  real  statesman 
is  marked  by  a  capacity  for  taking  in  the  whole  of 
the  political  needs  with  one  comprehensive  survey. 
By  sheer  force  of  character  and  intellect  he  divines 
the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  assumes  the  direc- 
tion of  those  tendencies  by  which  the  mere  politician 
is  carried  along.  The  fully  conscious  and  intelligent 
role  is  reserved  for  great  national  leaders  who  provide 
for  the  double  needs  of  the  state  in  the  proportion 
required  by  the  relative  exigencies  of  the  inter- 
national and  domestic  position.  While  smaller  men 
adopt  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  conflict  of  opinion, 
the  great  statesman  is,  as  it  were,  admitted  to  the 
inmost  secrets  of  the  process  by  which  nature  secures 
the  healthy  progress  of  the  state.  Bound  by  no 
narrow  political  creed,  he  is  able  to  devise  a  solution 
of  the  perpetual  political  dilemma  in  which  nations 
are  placed.  The  law  of  conflicting  tendencies  is,  as 
it  were,  summed  up  and  harmonised,  and  receives 
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its  fullest  expression  in  the  minds  of  great  states- 
men. 

The  great  statesman  then  is  needed  to  comprise 
in  his  own  person,  as  it  were,  the  twofold  duties  of 
the  state,  to  preserve  the  balance  between  them, 
and  to  prevent  undue  weight  from  being  given  to 
either.  It  is  this  latter  stipulation  which  in  practice 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is  one  which 
must  be  differently  interpreted  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  since  the  amount  of  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  state  or  to  the  individual  is  never 
a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  with  the  international 
situation  into  which  the  country  happens  to  have 
been  born.  The  principle  of  conflicting  tendencies 
has  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  argument  been  so 
stated  in  the  preceding  pages  as  to  imply  that  all 
nations  should  bestow  an  equal  attention  upon  the 
necessities  of  war  and  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  pressure  of  the  international  situation 
throughout  history  has  been  so  great  as  to  demand  in 
nearly  every  case  the  greater  share  of  the  attention 
of  government,  and  national  success  has  depended 
upon  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  Again,  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  situation  differ  substantially 
with  each  nation,  being  very  much  more  onerous  in 
some  cases  than  in  others,  and  this  fact  leaves  its 
mark  upon  the  character  of  the  constitution.  Even 
the  most  honest  and  well-meaning  government  may 
be  compelled  by  its  international  position  to  do, 
not  what  it  wishes,  but  what  it  must.  Rulers,  there- 
fore, are  not  necessarily  to  blame  if  they  have  been 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  rise  of  a  purely  military 
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type  of  government,  nor  is  it  altogether  their  fault 
if  the  measures  necessitated  have  been  prejudicial 
to  ideal  political  growth.  It  has  been  the  habit  of 
countries  such  as  England  and  America  to  look 
down  with  open  reprobation  or  complacent  pity 
upon  the  autocratic  nature  of  the  governments  of 
less  favoured  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  enslaved 
condition  of  the  peoples  over  whom  they  rule.  Yet, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  as  John  Bunyan  might 
have  said,  they  would  have  been  in  a  similar  case 
themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
had  they  been  placed  in  a  continental  position  they 
would  have  manifested  the  over-bearing  brutality 
of  the  Germans,  but  they  would  most  certainly  have 
been  unable  to  develop  political  constitutions  as 
much  in  accordance  with  the  higher  requirements 
of  civilisation  as  those  which  they  now  possess. 
England,  and  still  more  America,  has  been  so  happily 
situated  that  the  international  danger  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Their  governments  have 
in  consequence  been  able  to  forego  those  onerous  and 
exhausting  demands  upon  their  subjects  which  other 
governments  have  found  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  national  safety,  and  to  this  fact  rather  than  to 
any  innate  superiority  of  character  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  more  satisfactory  political  conditions 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  enjoy.  The  energies  of 
European  nations  have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  international  position  that 
they  have  only  been  able  to  survive  and  to  maintain 
an  independent  existence  on  condition  that  they  were 
converted  into  fighting  organisations,  trained  to 
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regard  the  safety  of  the  state  as  the  supreme  concern. 
There  are  many  who  regard  as  the  expression  of  a 
profound  truth  the  idle  formula  that  every  nation 
has  the  government  it  deserves,  and  who  think  that 
the  amount  of  "  liberty  "  which  may  be  conceded 
to  the  individual  is  entirely  within  the  free  discretion 
of  the  ruling  powers.  But  a  clearer  appreciation 
of  the  determining  factors  of  the  case  goes  to  show 
that  the  more  vigorous  individual  initiative  and  the 
more  independent  individual  judgment  upon  which 
Anglo-Saxons  pride  themselves  must  in  the  last 
analysis  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  easy  and 
fortunate  international  situation  rather  than,  as 
they  fondly  imagine,  of  greater  moral  strength  in 
the  people  and  superior  political  discernment  in 
the  rulers.  Doubtless  a  superior  capacity  for 
political  adaptation  does  now  exist,  but  mainly  as 
the  consequence  of  the  circumstances  described, 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  mutual  relations  of 
government  and  people  to  develop  in  a  manner  more 
conformable  to  the  requirements  of  an  advancing 
civilisation.  If  the  greater  portion  of  the  energies 
of  a  people  are  expended  in  defending  the  existence 
of  the  state,  first  the  opportunity,  then  perhaps  the 
capacity  for  the  higher  forms  of  political  development 
disappears.  The  stage  which  internal  political 
progress  may  have  reached  varies  almost  exactly 
with  the  demands  of  the  international  situation. 

With  regard  to  the  conflicting  demands  of  the 
external  and  of  the  internal  situation,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  statesman  to  judge  his  country's  case  on  its 
merits,  and  to  give  to  the  activities  of  the  nation  the 
12 
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direction  that  is  most  needed  for  the  time  being.  In 
the  pursuance  of  this  aim  he  must  discourage  any 
national  tendencies  which,  though  admirable  in 
themselves,  are  calculated  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  state  under  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  genius 
rising  superior  to  the  popular  demand  for  ill-timed 
and  inappropriate  concessions  to  the  individual 
point  of  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  when  by  his  famous  repressive  measures 
he  discouraged  a  political  movement  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  would 
have  undermined  its  power  of  resistance  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  terrible  danger  with  which  it 
had  up  to  then  been  confronted. 

From  the  study  of  Pitt's  repressive  measures  we 
are  enabled  to  understand  that  the  greatness  of  a 
political  leader  consists  not  merely  in  recognising 
where  possible  the  equal  importance  of  the  external 
and  of  the  internal  situation,  but  also  in  his  readiness 
to  throw  this  rule  to  the  winds  should  occasion 
arise.  His  policy  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  country,  whatever  those  may  be,  and  that  is 
why  he  is  great  :  he  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by 
facts  and  is  not  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  priori 
theories.  From  the  point  of  view  of  real  statesman- 
ship, nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  a 
country  than  to  have  for  its  most  conspicuous  leaders 
men  who  openly  profess  to  be  guided  by  irrevocably 
fixed  principles  in  politics  or  commerce,  and  who 
have  practically  made  up  their  minds  how  to  act 
without  reference  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  cir- 
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cumstances  which  may  call  for  action.  The  doctri- 
naire in  politics  has  to  be  thrown  overboard  as  so 
much  useless  political  lumber  when  a  situation  has 
arisen  for  which  his  peculiar  political  training  unfits 
him,  and  a  world-cataclysm  has  unaccountably 
supervened  for  which  his  policy  has  made  no  adequate 
provision,  because  according  to  his  theories  it  should 
never  have  taken  place  at  all. 

The  prolongation  of  a  nation's  vitality  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success.  A  lengthy  national  existence,  however,  has 
no  value  in  itself  ;  all  depends  upon  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  The  really  vital  question  is  not  how 
long  has  a  nation  lived,  but  how  much  has  it  achieved. 
Duration  of  life  is  only  of  importance  because  a 
certain  maturity  of  character  is  required  before  a 
nation  can  do  its  best  work,  and  this  could  not  be 
obtained  if  its  activities  were  cut  short  before  it  had 
reached  its  prime.  The  real  test  of  national  great- 
ness is  national  performance.  The  conditions  under 
which  national  performance  reaches  its  highest 
expression  have  been  explained,  namely,  relatively 
equal  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  external 
and  of  the  internal  situation.  Military  strength  is 
valuable,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  because  it  is 
an  indispensable  pre-condition  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  whatever  artistic  or  other  genius 
a  nation  may  possess. 

Though  the  success  of  a  nation  must  in  the  last 
analysis  be  judged  by  its  constructive  powers  and  by 
its  greatness  in  the  arts  of  peace,  yet  development 
of  the  arts  of  peace  depends  upon  the  previous 
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development  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  services  to  humanity  which  any  nation  has 
rendered  by  its  eminence  in  government,  law, 
politics,  literature,  or  science,  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  previous  creation  of  an  international  posi- 
tion, which  rendered  such  beneficent  work  possible. 
All  such  opinions  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  is  to  be  judged  by  its  achieve- 
ments in  literature,  are  freed  from  absurdity  only  on 
condition  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  diverse  arduous 
and  apparently  unrelated  tasks  which  a  nation  must 
successfully  perform  before  a  great  literature  can 
be  created.  Internal  activities  are  dependent  on 
external  security  ;  therefore  greatness  in  peace  is 
inseparably  connected  with  greatness  in  war. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ENERGY  AND  ORDER 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  that  nations 
may  with  substantial  justice  be  divided  into  those 
which  have  aimed  at  external  power  on  the  one 
hand  or  internal  happiness  on  the  other.  It  will 
now  be  submitted  that  a  similar  division  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  method  which  governments  should 
adopt  or  the  spirit  by  which  they  should  be  animated, 
A  study  of  history  shows  that  there  are  two  main 
principles  of  governmental  action,  towards  one  or 
other  of  which  all  nations  have  approximated,  which 
are  best  known  under  the  names  of  absolutism  or 
strong  government  and  liberty  or  self-government. 
According  to  the  first  theory  the  inclinations  of  the 
individual  are  the  worst  possible  guide  for  the  atti- 
tude of  government ;  they  should  be  systematically 
repressed,  since  the  individual  is  by  nature  disinclined 
to  undergo  the  sacrifice  and  privation  necessary  for 
national  welfare.  The  second  theory  is  practically 
the  opposite  of  this  and  holds  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  lamentably  slow  progress  which  humanity 
has  made  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  frequence  of 
tyrannical  rule  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Liberty 
and  not  repression  is  the  secret  of  national  prosperity. 
The  proper  procedure  for  a  government  to  adopt  is 
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to  leave  the  people  as  much  liberty  as  possible,  a 
course  which  has  been  invariably  attended  with 
marked  success.  These  opposing  theories  will  now 
be  examined,  and  since  some  of  the  reasoning  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  ensuing  argument  has  already 
been  given  in  a  previous  work,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  at  any 
length  the  proof  of  positions  already  assumed  to  be 
established. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  Origin  of  Government 
that  the  tendency  throughout  history  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tyranny  and  strong  government  is  so  per- 
sistent that,  according  to  the  inductive  method,  it 
should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  human 
wickedness,  but  as  an  evolutional  force  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  social  evolution  has  been  occasioned  by  the  per- 
sistence in  the  individual  of  instincts  and  impulses 
which  were  beneficial  to  organic  beings  before  the 
birth  of  the  social  organism,  but  which  are  worse 
than  useless  afterwards.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter  the  suppression  of  the  interests  of 
the  individual  when  they  come  into  conflict  with 
those  of  the  community  has  been  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  human  advance,  and  strong  govern- 
ment has  been  the  means  by  which  alone  this  could 
be  effected.  Even  at  the  present  day  a  government 
sufficiently  determined  to  ensure  that  the  interests 
of  the  community  shall  take  the  precedence  of  the 
inclination  of  the  individual  is  one  of  the  first  condi- 
tions of  successful  national  life,  and  the  further  we 
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go  back  the  more  imperative  has  this  condition 
been.  Though  the  institution  of  absolute  govern- 
ment may  have  involved  a  great  misuse  of  political 
power  which  has  too  frequently  been  employed  in 
the  interests  of  a  class  rather  than  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  the  point  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned  is  not  the  justice  of  a  political  control,  but 
its  effectiveness  for  the  purpose  of  national  cohesion. 
However  much  we  may  dislike  the  conclusion,  it  is 
plain  that  human  progress  has  depended  largely  upon 
coercion  of  various  kinds.  There  is  in  the  first  place 
the  coercion  of  those  whose  character  has  remained 
in  a  state  of  arrested  development,  and  whose  pro- 
pensities, adapted  to  a  state  of  primitive  savagery, 
have  not  changed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  social  life.  In  the  next  place  there  is  the 
coercion  of  those  who,  without  being  openly  at  war 
with  their  fellow- creatures,  would  nevertheless, 
if  left  to  themselves,  manage  to  evade  the  many 
irksome  duties  which  the  preservation  of  society 
entails,  and  would  decline  to  exercise  the  self-restraint 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  social  cohesion  and 
discipline.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  coercion  of  the  lazy 
and  indolent.  We  are  frequently  inclined  to  forget 
amid  the  busy  hum  of  organised  modern  industry 
that  human  beings  are  by  nature  indolent.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  history,  or  rather,  as  the 
tendency  of  trade-unionism  and  labour  policy  has 
recently  shown,  during  the  whole  of  it,  the  average 
individual  if  he  had  been  free  from  coercion  would 
have  taken  the  opportunity,  not  of  increasing  his 
output,  but  of  diminishing  it  to  the  lowest  possible 
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point.  A  political  condition  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  the  upper  portion  of  society  has  had  the 
power  of  setting  the  lower  portion  to  work,  has  been 
an  indispensable  feature  of  progress.  Finally,  we 
come  to  the  most  conclusive  argument  of  all.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  early  empire  strong  government 
has  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  national 
defence.  The  disposition  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  such  that  they  regarded  military  training  as  a 
necessary  part  of  life,  and  were  unable  to  imagine 
a  rational  man  refusing  to  do  his  duty  in  the  matter. 
But  with  most  nations  some  form  of  compulsion  has 
been  found  necessary  to  bring  about  equality  of 
sacrifice,  and  to  ensure  the  military  efficiency  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  society.  It  is  the  less 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point  since  the  British 
Empire,  after  having  recently  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  destruction  by  the  champions  of  the 
voluntary  system,  was  saved  in  the  end  by  frank 
coercion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  such  coercion  is  an 
accidental  result  of  strong  government,  not  the 
reason  for  its  existence  :  that  the  strong  and  absolute 
governments  known  to  history  owe  neither  their 
origin  nor  their  continuance  to  a  perception  that  force 
is  necessary  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, but  merely  to  the  determination  of  a  single 
person  or  a  single  class  to  maintain  a  privileged 
position  or  a  lucrative  ascendancy.  It  is  a  common 
principle  of  evolution,  however,  that  an  institution 
may  be  adapted  to  uses  entirely  different  from  those 
in  which  it  originated.    In  such  cases  it  is  not  the 
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apparent  motive  but  the  actual  result  which  counts. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  two  great  ends  of  social  order 
and  military  organisation  have  been  obtained  in  the 
way  described.  The  justice  or  permanent  expedi- 
ence of  this  arrangement  is  another  matter. 

Having  decided,  then,  that  a  government  which 
does  not  permit  the  individuals  to  be  the  arbiters  of 
their  own  destiny,  and  which,  when  necessary,  en- 
tirely disregards  their  wishes,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  in  human  progress,  it  would 
naturally  seem  to  follow  that  nations  have  been 
successful  in  proportion  to  the  sternness  with  which 
their  governments  have  insisted  upon  the  measures 
necessary  to  social  subordination.  When,  however, 
an  appeal  to  history  upon  this  point  is  made,  the 
answer  is  by  no  means  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Though  some  of  the  greatest  nations 
in  history  have  attained  their  high  position  under 
monarchies  practically  absolute,  it  must  neverthe- 
less be  admitted  that  the  secret  of  enduring  national 
success  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  anticipations  of  the  admirers  of  strong 
government  are  fulfilled  :  an  appearance  of  great 
national  strength  and  prosperity  is  for  a  certain  time 
maintained  :  but  presently  the  strength  begins  to 
fail,  and  the  brilliance  to  fade  away.  Something  is 
evidently  wanting  to  the  conditions  which  produce 
real  national  success,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  in 
what  this  deficiency  consists.  Strong  government 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  destroys  that  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  self-reliance  which  is  well 
known  to  be  an  essential  element  in  national  success. 
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Under  absolute  power,  loyalty  and  obedience  are  the 
most  highly  esteemed  virtues  ;  and  though  they  are 
excellent  and  indispensable  qualities  in  their  way, 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  their  encouragement 
ceases  to  be  beneficial  to  the  community.  Even 
supposing  that  all  the  orders  enjoined  by  absolute 
authority  had  been  conceived  in  the  highest  interest 
of  the  community,  a  contingency  by  no  means  always 
fulfilled,  yet  the  spirit  of  docility  which  such  a  system 
engenders  is  one  which,  if  perpetually  maintained, 
becomes  inconsistent  with  progressive  national 
vitality.  For  one  thing  it  perpetuates  a  state  of 
tutelage,  which  prevents  the  subjects  of  the  monarch 
from  being  intelligent  participators  in  the  schemes 
of  national  welfare.  And  though  this  may  not  have 
an  immediate  effect,  though  it  may  even  for  a  time 
be  an  actual  advantage  that  the  government  is  not 
compelled  to  take  the  people  into  its  confidence, 
yet  in  the  long  run  a  system  which  relies  mainly  on 
obedience  undermines  the  national  stamina.  National 
strength  must  in  the  last  resort  be  based  upon 
individual  strength  and  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  originality  and  initiative  which  absolute  rule 
entails  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
degeneracy  which  ensues.  An  era  of  which  the 
distinctive  political  characteristic  is  a  readiness  to 
disregard  individual  claims  must  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  phase  of  political  evolution.  Yet,  if  one 
generation  of  citizens  after  another  pass  their  lives 
in  complete  subjection  to  the  enactments  of  an 
autocratic  monarch,  who  arrogates  to  himself  not 
merely  the  right  to  make  and  to  interpret  the  laws 
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but  the  power  of  life  and  death  itself,  a  frame  of  mind 
is  engendered  throughout  the  nation  which  negatives 
the  possibility  of  enduring  national  success.  A 
community  which  exists  only  to  obey  the  will 
of  an  irresponsible  ruler  is  living  under  conditions 
inconsistent  with  healthy  social  or  political 
development. 

We  are  thus  apparently  driven  to  conclude  that 
the  advocates  of  strong  government  are  wrong,  that 
the  continuance  of  absolute  power  leads  to  national 
decay,  and  that  we  must  turn  to  the  opposite  theory 
of  liberty  to  discover  the  secret  of  national  success. 
Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  world  will  be  found  to  support  this 
view.  A  ceaseless  paean  in  praise  of  liberty  is 
sounded  forth  whenever  poetry  touches  upon  such 
subjects.  The  very  keynote  of  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  individual 
freedom.  The  praises  of  liberty  are  never  out  of  the 
mouths  of  politicians  and  even  statesmen,  while  to 
the  majority  of  historians  the  unsatisfactory  political 
condition  of  most  nations  is  due  to  the  obstacles 
which  kings  and  ruling  classes  have  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  attainment.  History,  according  to  one 
school  of  thought,  has  only  one  real  object,  and  that  is 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  realisation  of  human 
freedom  has  been  achieved.  Observation,  in  fact, 
reveals  the  existence  of  an  almost  fanatical  convic- 
tion that  those  nations,  who  by  common  consent 
have  attained  a  foremost  place  in  history,  have  done 
so  entirely  because  of  the  liberty  which  they  have 
been  fortunately  permitted  to  enjoy.    It  seems, 
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therefore,  that  we  are,  after  all,  driven  to  the  popular 
conclusion,  and  one  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  just  formed,  that  national  success  must  in 
reality  have  been  greatest  where  coercion  and  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  has  been 
least. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  eschew  poetry  and  senti- 
mental a  priori  conclusions  and  endeavour  to  take 
a  steady  view  of  the  actualities  of  life,  such  an  opinion 
cannot  be  literally  and  seriously  maintained.  Only 
by  a  deliberate  misuse  of  terms,  or  by  mental  reserva- 
tions which  amount  to  actual  intellectual  dishonesty, 
can  a  plausible  appearance  be  given  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  greater  the  liberty  conceded  to  indi- 
viduals the  greater  has  been  the  success  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  A  candid  examination  of 
history  supports  no  such  conclusion.  Success  has 
not  been  in  proportion  to  the  relaxation  of  govern- 
mental restraints,  as  the  popular  theories  about 
liberty  most  distinctly  imply.  Whenever  the  liberty 
which  poets  and  philosophers  describe  as  the  first 
condition  of  healthy  political  existence  is  definitely 
conceded,  as  in  the  French  and  Russian  revolutions 
and  in  innumerable  other  cases  in  history,  complete 
chaos  ensues,  the  worst  elements  in  human  nature 
gain  the  mastery,  and  liberty,  actual  liberty,  is 
clearly  and  unmistakably  revealed  as  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  Nevertheless,  by  a  curious  conven- 
tion which  has  steadily  persisted  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  political  development,  a  belief  in 
liberty  is  demanded  from  every  philosopher  and 
statesman  of  repute  ;  it  is  part  of  the  necessary 
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stock-in-trade  both  of  the  honest  reformer  who 
wishes  to  excite  the  ardour  of  his  followers  and  of  the 
ambitious  politician  bent  on  commending  himself 
to  the  multitude  whose  support  he  requires.  Con- 
versely, any  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of 
real  liberty  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
a  disbelief  in  goodness  itself.  To  deny  the  supreme 
efficacy  of  liberty  is  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  one  of  the 
chief  sacraments  of  political  religion,  and  entails 
upon  the  delinquent  as  a  natural  consequence 
exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  When 
the  mind  is  thus  under  the  influence  of  an  age-long 
convention  which  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  semi- 
religious  belief,  the  very  meaning  of  facts  is  altered 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  prepossession. 
It  becomes  almost  useless  to  point  out  that  liberty 
is  in  reality  permission  to  pursue  individual  inclina- 
tions whatever  they  may  be,  and  that  as  the  sum- 
total  of  the  selfish  inclinations  of  the  community 
must  always  be  greater  than  of  the  unselfish,  a 
result  must  follow  which  is  inevitably  fatal  to  the 
nation  as  an  organised  whole.  Though  the  facts  are 
all  there  to  prove  this  conclusion,  the  obvious 
inference  is  ignored,  as  Seeley  pointed  out  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  He  observed  in  one  of  his  lectures 
that  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  real  liberty  led 
to  unpleasant  consequences  is  evaded  by  calling  the 
result  anarchy,  and  pretending  that  it  is  something 
quite  different.  The  inductive  observer,  however, 
who  is  under  no  obligation  to  support  an  untruthful 
conclusion,  however  great  the  educational  value  of 
such  a  course  may  be,  and  who  prefers  the  teaching 
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of  facts,  has  ample  evidence  before  him  of  the  con- 
sequences which  ensue  when  any  considerable 
number  of  individuals  gain  that  freedom  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  secret  of  progress.  Liberty 
in  actual  practice  implies  the  submergence  of  the 
higher  forces  which  make  for  progress  by  the  lower 
instincts  which  make  for  barbarism.  Even  if  it  be 
granted  that  liberty  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  self- 
controlled,  those  who  by  their  moral  advance- 
ment are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  concession  of 
liberty  are  so  few  in  number  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  that  they  may  be  completely  left 
out  of  account,  even  in  the  most  accurate  and 
scientific  estimate  of  the  situation.  Whenever  a 
political  control  has  been  relaxed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  it  has  simply  been  regarded  as  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  lawless  passion. 
The  rational  contemplation  of  liberty  from  which 
we  are  bidden  to  hope  so  much,  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  this  alluring  prospect  from 
appealing  to  the  average  individual,  who  regards  the 
comforts  of  a  clear  conscience  as  a  poor  equivalent 
for  the  more  tangible  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  less 
scrupulous.  What  many  philosophers  have  yet  to 
realise  is  that  the  higher  elements  in  life  which  make 
for  progress  have  been  enabled  to  develop  only 
on  the  condition  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
lower,  and  that  this  is  impossible  under  a  system 
of  liberty.  Anyone  who  cares  to  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  conditions  in  Corcyra 
given  by  Thucydides,  and  will  then  turn  to  the 
accounts  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
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horrors  of  Bolshevism,  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  results  of  mere  liberty  are  the  same  now  as  they 
have  been  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  freedom  is  even  more 
incapable  than  absolute  authority  of  supplying  the 
secret  of  national  success.  Though  each  of  these 
principles  has  much  in  its  favour,  yet  each  when 
put  to  the  test  is  found  deficient  in  certain  elements 
absolutely  necessary  to  progress.  Accordingly  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  so  far  are  as 
follows.  We  find  that  though  strong  government 
has  been  an  essential  condition  of  human  advance, 
since  it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to 
enforce  the  stringent  individual  restrictions  necessary 
to  ensure  social  cohesion,  yet  the  continuance  of  a 
system  under  which  one  person  or  class  commands 
while  the  rest  of  the  community  obeys  is  in  the  end 
destructive  of  the  principles  of  national  vitality. 
If,  again,  on  the  strength  of  this  discovery,  we  con- 
clude that  the  method  of  trusting  to  results  obtained 
by  force  is  all  wrong,  and  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
people  to  do  things  for  themselves ;  if  in  other  words 
we  decide  that  liberty  is  the  only  principle  which 
will  give  healthy  and  enduring  political  results,  we 
find  ourselves  no  better  off.  The  principles  of 
liberty,  when  carried  out  with  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  consistency,  are  more  certainly  productive 
of  irremediable  disaster  than  those  of  strong 
government. 

In  this  dilemma  we  should  be  wholly  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed,  were  it  not  for  the  experience  we 
have  gained  in  previous  predicaments  of  a  similar 
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nature.  Though  neither  of  these  principles  for 
which  opposing  parties  fiercely  contend  is  correct  when 
taken  separately,  and  though  they  are  in  essentials 
inherently  irreconcilable,  we  may  still  pursue  the 
investigation  upon  the  assumption  that  in  spite  of 
their  opposition  they  are  in  reality  allies.  According 
to  the  strange  method  of  conflicting  tendencies,  the 
fierceness  of  their  antagonism  is  not  a  proof  that  one 
or  other  of  these  principles  must  be  abandoned,  but 
is  rather  a  proof  of  their  mutual  indispensability. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  government  may  be  held  to  consist  in  a  continual 
struggle  between  the  principle  of  strong  control  and 
the  principle  of  liberty,  the  best  results  as  in  similar 
cases  being  obtainable  only  when  a  satisfactory 
balance  between  the  two  is  maintained.  As  in  former 
cases,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  complete  triumph 
of  either  is  disastrous.  If  we  study  history  on 
inductive  principles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principles 
under  discussion  are  productive  of  all  the  good 
which  their  respective  champions  claim  for  them 
only  when  they  work  in  relatively  balanced  opposi- 
tion, but  that  political  progress  is  arrested  and  the 
nation  ruined  when  one  of  them  gains  a  definite 
advantage  over  the  other. 

The  first  portion  of  the  proof  that  neither  liberty 
nor  strong  government  produce  their  effects  by 
themselves,  but  only  in  opposition,  consists  in  show- 
ing that  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
when  a  nation  is  said  to  have  won  its  "  liberties/' 
liberty  in  any  accurate  sense  is  not  gained  by  the 
individual.    Even  when  a  people  is  relieved  from 
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the  personal  ill-treatment  of  a  tyrant,  or  from  the 
harsh  exactions  of  an  unjust  government,  real 
liberty  for  the  individual  is  almost  as  far  off  as  ever. 
In  the  case  of  nations  who  have  conducted  a  success- 
ful revolution,  restraints  have  subsequently  been 
imposed  and  contributions  exacted  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  an  absolute  government,  with  this  one 
difference.  Whereas  previously  the  whole  policy 
of  the  state,  including  the  nature  and  amount  of 
pecuniary  impositions,  depended  in  the  last  resort 
upon  the  authority  of  a  monarch  who  constituted 
himself  sole  judge  of  what  was  required,  and  who 
might  consequently  be  actuated  by  mere  caprice, 
that  policy  is  now  directed  to  one  sole  avowed  end, 
the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  right  of 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
remains  as  before,  the  only  difference  being  that 
whereas  it  was  formerly  arbitrary  and  took  place 
at  the  will  of  the  monarch,  it  has  now  a  definite 
sanction,  the  good  of  the  state.  What  makes 
people  think  that  the  obligations  are  less,  though 
in  reality  they  are  much  the  same,  is  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  incurred  is 
totally  different.  If  the  individual  under  the 
new  system  has  greater  control  of  his  powers  and 
faculties  than  he  had  before,  he  is  not  on  that 
account  free  to  use  them  in  any  way  he  likes,  and 
to  please  himself  in  everything,  as  the  concession 
of  real  liberty  would  undoubtedly  imply,  nor  is  he 
enabled  to  escape  those  obligations  to  the  state. 
Political  and  social  restrictions  are  still  imposed 
which  prevent  him  from  being  a  free  man  in  any 
13 
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legitimate  sense,  only  they  are  imposed  in  a  different 
way.  Liberty  must  henceforth  only  be  restricted 
in  the  national  interest.  Restrictions,  however, 
which  satisfy  this  definition  are  still  so  numerous 
as  to  render  the  idea  of  real  freedom  absurd.  Work 
on  behalf  of  the  community  must  still  be  under- 
taken, and  though  it  may  be  undertaken  more  gladly 
and  more  intelligently  this  does  not  constitute 
freedom  :  the  phantom  of  liberty  so  ardently  pur- 
sued is  never  embraced.  After  the  most  successful 
revolution  that  has  ever  been  accomplished,  liberty, 
the  great  object  of  revolutionary  endeavour,  the  goal 
towards  which  enthusiastic  millions  have  striven 
with  untiring  effort,  is  no  nearer  than  before.  Those 
who  are  conducting  the  enterprise  may,  like  the 
successful  conspirators  in  Julius  Ccesar,  en- 
deavour by  the  exulting  reiteration  of  the  word 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  achieved 
their  aim.  But  events  presently  show  that  they  are 
under  a  complete  delusion  in  this  respect,  and  have 
indeed  frequently  only  cleared  the  way  for  a  more 
repressive  rule  than  that  of  the  so-called  tyrant 
whom  they  deposed. 

After  such  risings  as  those  which  ushered  in  con- 
stitutional government  in  England  and  elsewhere 
some  improvement  is  undoubtedly  effected  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  and  in  the  prospects 
of  political  life.  A  particular  class  of  individuals,  those 
for  instance  who  are  interested  in  politics,  always  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  whole  community, 
are  allowed  through  their  representatives  an  indirect 
influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  government.  They 
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become  in  consequence  more  contented  with  their 
position,  and  the  state  gains  in  vitality,  a  great 
advantage  truly,  but  not  liberty.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  admitted  is  that  privileges  formerly  restricted, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  free  career  for 
political  talent,  are  now  theoretically  open  to  all. 
Moreover,  with  the  extension  of  political  rights,  the 
sphere  of  obligation  is  extended  also.  For  one 
restriction  that  is  removed  by  any  advance  towards 
what  is  called  political  freedom  it  would  seem  that 
an  equal  or  even  greater  number  of  new  ones  are 
imposed.  The  man  without  a  vote  is  under  none  of 
the  numerous  duties  which  enfranchisement  and  the 
full  participation  of  citizenship  entails.  The  moral 
fetters  and  social  restrictions  imposed  by  an  ad- 
vancing civilisation  are  such  that  after  every  forward 
movement  the  natural,  instinctive,  and  original 
tendencies  of  man  are  subjected  to  greater  con- 
straint than  ever  before. 

But  though  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  absolute 
government  does  not  produce  the  results  generally 
believed,  it  undoubtedly  helps  to  produce  that 
balance  of  opposing  tendencies  which,  according  to 
the  present  theory,  is  necessary  for  political  progress. 
Though  it  fails  to  obtain  its  professed  object,  it 
effects  changes  in  the  character  of  arbitrary  power 
which  neutralise  its  evil  qualities  and  convert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  progressive  human  welfare. 
It  destroys  the  belief  that  a  king  or  a  nobility  have 
a  natural  inborn  right  to  exercise  power  over  the 
lower  orders  as  social  and  political  inferiors.  From 
the  evolutional  point  of  view,  kings  and  nobles  must 
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be  regarded  as  representing  the  interests  of  the 
community  against  those  of  the  individual,  their 
arbitrary  power  having  the  effect  of  securing  the 
organisation  of  the  community,  as  will  be  shown 
at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  They  are, 
however,  accustomed  to  presume  too  much  upon 
their  position.  The  struggle  for  liberty  corrects  the 
selfishness  of  such  an  attitude  :  the  interests  of  the 
community  are  now  regarded  as  coming  first,  and 
changes  are  introduced  which  serve  to  introduce 
what  is  known  as  constitutional  government,  whereby 
certain  powers  previously  wielded  by  one  supreme 
authority  now  pass  to  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
capable  of  making  a  more  efficient  use  of  them,  while 
the  controlling  influence  of  parliament  or  assembly 
which  acts  for  the  whole  body  of  citizens  is  increased. 
The  general  result  is  that  government  is  more 
efficiently  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  the  burdens  and  obligations  of 
national  existence  are  more  equitably  adjusted, 
while  no  class  or  individual  is  now  allowed  to  escape 
his  contribution  to  the  state.  There  is  greater 
justice,  though  there  is  no  greater  freedom. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  liberty  upon  strong 
government.  The  influence  of  strong  government 
upon  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  must  now  be  considered. 

Liberty,  even  at  its  best,  is  apt  to  cause  an  ex- 
aggeration of  individual  claims.  One  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  national  success,  however, 
is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  individual  claims  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
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this  is  the  function  of  strong  government.  Just  as 
the  struggle  for  liberty  prevents  the  interests  of  the 
individual  from  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  king, 
so  strong  government  prevents  the  interests  of  the 
community  from  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
individual.  As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter, 
great  statesmen  and  rulers  may  be  known  by  their 
instinctive  recognition  of  this  principle.  Cromwell, 
for  instance,  while  professedly  standing  for  freedom 
of  conscience,  soon  found  himself  gravely  embarrassed 
by  the  rise  of  strange  religions  and  political  vagaries, 
and  was  compelled  to  restrict  the  scope  of  freedom 
to  such  opinions  only  as  were  nationally  harmless. 
This  principle  has  especial  applicability  with  regard 
to  the  latest  phase  of  individualism.  Many  philo- 
sophers are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  value  and 
meaning  of  liberty  consists  in  the  implied  per- 
mission to  the  individual  to  concentrate  upon  his  own 
self-development.  Yet  the  deliberate  encourage- 
ment of  self-culture  without  regard  for  the  exigencies 
of  national  existence  would  be  almost  as  detrimental 
to  the  life  of  the  community  as  the  deliberate  en- 
couragement of  vice.  When  the  impeccable  Grant 
Allen  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  writing,  for  once, 
from  his  inmost  convictions,  his  self-expression  took 
the  form  of  a  treatise  upon  the  immorality  of 
marriage.  The  right  of  self-expression  may  take 
a  form  which  is  dangerous  to  the  state,  even  though 
the  motives  may  be  unimpeachable  from  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view.  To  sum  up,  just  as  the  demand 
for  liberty  renders  impossible  the  exercise  of  an 
extravagant  personal  authority,  so  the  tendency 
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towards  strong  government  prevents  the  indulgence 
of  liberty  to  a  point  which  would  destroy  social 
cohesion.  For  the  statesman  who  realises  the  two- 
fold needs  of  the  community,  the  problem  is  to  dis- 
cover how  far  governmental  control  can  be  carried 
without  damage  to  individual  initiative,  and  how 
much  liberty  can  be  conceded  to  the  individual 
without  inflicting  injury  upon  the  interests  of  the 
state.  Exactly  as  in  similar  cases  already  discussed, 
neither  of  these  principles  is  of  any  use  without  the 
other  ;  indeed,  each  taken  by  itself  is  pernicious. 
Strong  government  is  a  useful  political  force,  only 
on  condition  that  certain  inherently  dangerous  ten- 
dencies are  repressed  by  the  opposition  of  another 
force,  in  itself  also  inherently  dangerous,  namely 
liberty.  The  tendency  to  strong  government  and 
the  passion  for  liberty  neutralise  the  defective 
qualities  in  each  other,  and  taken  together  are 
productive  of  the  benefits  already  stated. 

The  advantage  which  results  from  the  balance 
between  these  opposing  forces  has  hitherto  been 
described  only  in  general  terms.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  actual 
nature  of  the  benefits  which  are  thus  conferred 
upon  the  community.  Does  liberty,  for  instance, 
merely  neutralise  tyranny  without  doing  anything  on 
its  own  account  ;  and  is  there  no  other  definite  out- 
come of  strong  government  except  to  prevent  the 
excesses  of  liberty  ?  So  far  as  we  have  proceeded, 
liberty  and  strong  government  do  not  appear  to  be 
useful  in  themselves,  but  only  because  of  their 
restraining  influence  upon  each  other.    As  a  matter 
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of  fact  they  are  engaged  in  performing  direct  work 
of  the  very  utmost  importance.  This,  however,  is 
a  truth  which  is  not  immediately  apprehended, 
because  their  apparent  and  obvious  activities  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  the  attention  of  mankind  that 
the  real  outcome  of  their  combined  operation  has 
largely  escaped  notice.  It  will  here  be  argued  that 
without  being  openly  directed  to  this  purpose 
liberty  and  strong  government  supply  the  two  most 
important  requirements  of  all  social  organisation, 
namely,  energy  and  order.  It  will  be  shown  that 
the  demand  for  liberty,  though  futile  or  pernicious 
in  itself,  has  the  greatest  value  as  a  means  for  eliciting 
the  highest  efforts  of  particular  individuals,  and  thus 
increasing  the  sum- total  of  social  energy.  It  will 
likewise  be  shown  that  government  has  a  double 
function,  restraining  some  individuals  in  the  interests 
of  morality  and  organising  others  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency,  for  without  this  latter  stipulation  any 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
would  be  largely  wasted.  Liberty  and  government 
together  thus  stand  for  ordered  energy,  which  is  the 
most  accurate  description  known  to  science  of  that 
condition  under  which  humanity  has  produced  its 
greatest  social  or  individual  results.  The  attain- 
ment of  ordered  energy  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  end  to 
which  social  evolution  is  tending. 

The  chief  value  of  sincere  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
liberty  has  been  very  generally  held  to  consist  in  the 
exaltation  of  mind  and  character  which  it  produces 
in  those  who  are  thus  happily  inspired.  This  is 
an  aspect  of  the  case  which  the  present  theory  takes 
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fully  into  account.  Though  the  individual  is  no 
nearer  to  his  promised  freedom  than  before,  this  is 
a  revelation  that  is  withheld  from  him.  He  still 
persists  in  his  original  delusion,  and  this  self-decep- 
tion has  remarkable  consequences.  Though  coercion 
is  necessary  for  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  upon  the 
higher  types  of  character  who  through  generations 
of  political  discipline  have  learned  the  doctrine  of 
self-restraint  the  idea  that  they  are  complete  masters 
of  their  own  activities  has  a  peculiarly  invigorating 
effect.  Whereas  formerly  their  labours  and  their 
abilities  were  commandeered,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  they  are  now  in  theory  free  to  reap 
the  whole  profit  themselves,  and  when  this  idea 
pervades  a  whole  nation  the  results  are  apt  to  be 
very  remarkable.  Arthur  Young  said  with  reference 
to  French  peasant  holdings  that  the  magic  of 
property  turned  sand  into  gold.  Equally  effective 
from  the  political  point  of  view  is  the  magic  of  the 
belief  that  a  man  has  an  inalienable  property  in  his 
own  energies,  and  that  he  will  share  to  the  full  in 
whatever  benefits  he  may  confer  upon  the  state. 
As  already  admitted,  the  seductive  possibilities  of 
the  new  situation  are  too  much  for  some.  But 
so  long  as  the  restrictions  required  by  the  theory  of 
conflicting  tendencies  are  maintained,  "  the  acquisi- 
tion of  freedom "  results  in  a  greatly  increased 
activity  upon  the  part  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

If,  as  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  suggested, 
the  end  of  government  is  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  energy  of  which  the  nation  is 
capable,  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  at  least  part 
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of  the  process  by  which  this  end  is  attained.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  the  distaste  of 
the  individual  for  combined  action  is  so  great  that 
any  great  display  of  national  energy  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  repressive  influence  of  absolute 
power.  After  generations  of  such  training  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  has  gradually  become 
so  modified  that  his  activity  for  good  is  increased  by 
the  concession  of  greater  liberty.  The  real  meaning 
and  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  is  not  increase 
of  freedom,  but  increase  of  energy,  and  this  under 
proper  direction  means  greatly  increased  efficiency 
upon  the  part  of  the  social  organism. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  the  concession  of 
"  freedom  "  so  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  success,  that  though  it  has  been  discussed 
in  previous  works,  it  once  more  demands  mention. 
This  is  the  opening  of  a  political  career  for  talent. 
If  political  conditions  prevail  such  as  those  which 
characterised  France  and  Spain  under  the  Bourbons 
or  Germany  under  the  recent  Emperor,  it  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  quality  of  intellect  which  is 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  state.  The'  road  to 
political  distinction  is  open  only  by  permission 
of  the  king,  and  those  kinds  of  political  talent  which 
do  not  happen  to  please  the  royal  taste,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  most  important,  are  in  consequence 
eliminated.  The  man  of  whom  a  country  has  most 
need  is  one  who  joins  a  penetrating  judgment  to  an 
energetic  independence  of  character,  capable  of 
withstanding  any  sort  of  influence  which  might 
divert  him  from  legitimate  national  aims. 
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Subservience  being,  under  autocracy,  the  test  of 
statesmanship,  it  is  obvious  that  its  quality  will  be 
reduced  to  the  doubtful  level  of  the  royal  under- 
standing. When  there  is  a  free  career  for  political 
talent  this  cannot  happen  ;  the  highest  political 
positions  are  filled  by  those  most  competent  to 
administer  them,  and  the  same  conditions  enable  the 
most  active  men  in  any  other  department  of  human 
industry  and  enterprise  to  realise  their  legitimate 
ambitions. 

It  is  true,  as  already  admitted,  that  the  idea  under 
which  this  general  increase  of  energy  is  evoked  is 
largely  an  illusion.  But  it  is  an  illusion  so  firmly 
planted  and  so  persistent  that  it  has  for  its  purposes 
all  the  power  of  reality.  The  success  which  could 
otherwise  only  be  achieved  by  a  few  is  believed  to  be 
equally  attainable  by  all,  provided  only  they  are 
given  the  chance  which  the  system  of  liberty  supplies. 
Under  a  political  constitution  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  career  of  a  certain  number  of  men 
confirms  the  belief  that  liberty  is  in  reality  the 
political  panacea  which  it  pretends  to  be,  and  that 
if  some  become  rich  or  prosperous  under  a  system  of 
freedom  there  can  be  no  reason  why  all  with  energy 
and  industry  should  not  be  similarly  successful. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  talk  about  liberty,  the  thing 
itself  is  certainly  less  near  realisation  than  it  is  in 
England  and  the  British  Colonies.  It  is,  however, 
much  better  advertised,  and  has  in  consequence 
proved  an  attraction,  sufficiently  magnetic  to  fill 
the  land  to  overflowing  in  spite  of  a  falling  birth  rate, 
and  to  inspire  no  millions  of  citizens,  whether  old 
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or  new,  with  an  energy  unequalled  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

No  observant  person  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  immigrants  who  annually 
proceed  to  America  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
British  Colonies  on  the  other.  To  the  ordinary 
observer  the  British  Colonies  would  seem  to  possess 
similar  openings  and  opportunities,  while  the  greater 
length  and  cost  of  the  journey  from  Europe  is  not 
prohibitive.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  supposed 
unpopularity  of  the  British  do  not  apply  to  the 
Colonials,  who  have  lost  that  touch  of  hauteur  and 
social  exclusiveness  which  in  Englishmen  is  apt  to 
give  offence.  There  is,  however,  one  great  difference. 
British  colonists  are  not  given  to  dilating  upon  the 
superior  freedom  of  their  country,  though  they 
know  that  they  have  got  all  that  can  possibly  be 
enjoyed  in  this  way.  Americans  are  less  reticent, 
so  much  so  that  in  the  main  the  superior  popularity 
of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
the  industrious  booming  of  the  country  as  pre- 
eminently a  paradise  of  liberty.  Most  of  those  who 
crowd  to  America  do  so  because  they  are  told  that 
there,  and  there  only,  will  they  be  enabled  to  throw 
off  the  chains  which,  according  to  Rousseau,  have  so 
unjustly  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  which 
alone  the  unhappiness  of  man  and  the  backward 
condition  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  attributed. 
None  of  the  other  advantages  of  America  possess  the 
compelling  force  of  this  expectation  of  freedom. 
The  climate,  though  good,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  dominating  consideration,  nor  is 
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the  breezy  exhilaration  and  expansiveness  of  the 
American  character  enough  to  account  for  it.  The 
much-advertised  political  constitution  has  of  course 
been  invested  with  the  kind  of  radiance  which  the 
word  ' '  free  ' '  gives  to  everything,  even  to  the  selfish 
and  unpatriotic  system  of  English  trade.  But  if  we 
compare  the  practical  results  achieved  by  govern- 
ment, apart  from  all  sentimental  considerations, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  objects  at  which  good  govern- 
ment primarily  aims,  safety  from  violence,  general 
security  of  person  and  property,  respect  for  law, 
speedy  justice,  and  moderate  reform,  all  are  more 
effectually  secured  in  the  British  Colonies  than  in 
America.  Justice  is  secured  more  effectually  in 
practice,  whatever  may  be  the  theory,  under  British 
than  under  American  jurisdiction.  Americans 
themselves  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Canada  in  many  vital  respects.  Yet 
the  immigration  into  Canada,  and  into  other  British 
Colonies,  cannot  compare  with  the  rush  into  this 
"  land  of  the  free."  After  allowing  full  weight  to  all 
the  considerations  that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  superior  attractions  of  America,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  vague  fascination  and  charm  of  the  idea  of 
liberty  is  the  lure  which  beckons  the  restless  emigrant 
from  the  Old  World.  He  has  been  carefully  instructed 
in  the  legend  that  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  he 
will  be  offered  a  freedom  equal  to  all  that  the 
noblest  literature  and  the  most  inspiring  political 
dissertations  have  ever  imagined,  and  he  flies  to  the 
land  of  hope  and  promise  only  to  find  that  economic 
and  other  realities  are  much  the  same  in  the  United 
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States  as  elsewhere,  that  taskmasters  are  just  as 
hard,  capitalists  as  grasping,  trade  combinations 
just  as  hostile  to  honest  individual  enterprise,  and 
finally  that  the  scope  for  individual  idiosyncrasy  is 
in  many  ways  even  less  than  in  England. 

Of  the  many  items  in  which  the  Americans  claim  to 
surpass  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  only  one  which 
bears  examination.  Though  they  are  neither  freer 
nor  financially  cleverer  nor  even  more  inventive  than 
certain  other  nations,  they  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
more  energetic.  And  the  reason  is  substantially 
that  which  has  been  described.  Of  the  thousands 
who  are  annually  attracted  to  America  as  the  land 
over  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty 
worthily  presides,  none  of  the  British  and  not  many  of 
other  nationalities  are  in  this  respect  better  for  the 
change.  Their  hopes,  however,  die  hard,  and  before 
they  have  had  time  to  realise  the  truth  about  this 
studiously  maintained  fiction  of  liberty,  they  find 
themselves  caught  in  a  gigantic  system  of  strenuous 
industry,  and  induced  to  put  forth  efforts  of  which 
they  had  previously  deemed  themselves  incapable. 

Such  then  according  to  the  present  theory  is  the 
part  played  by  the  idea  of  liberty  in  speeding  up 
and  invigorating  the  life  of  a  successful  nation. 
More,  however,  is  needed  than  energy  to  produce 
national  success  ;  or  rather  let  us  say  that  the  most 
enduring  national  success  is  not  the  result  of  activity 
and  energy  alone.  In  every  form  of  human  enter- 
prise the  very  highest  results  can  only  be  secured 
when  order  is  added  to  energy,  and  this  is  especially 
true   where   national   action   is   concerned.  The 
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difference  made  by  organisation  in  the  prospects  of 
the  success  of  any  ordinary  business  is  a  common- 
place of  thought,  and  the  same  argument  applies 
with  even  greater  truth  to  the  arrangements  which 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  smooth  and  successful 
working  of  a  large  and  complex  society.  All  the 
individuals  of  a  nation  might  be  singly  inspired  to  a 
display  of  energy  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  yet  if  this  enthusiasm  were  not  directed 
according  to  proper  methods  and  made  to  flow  in 
proper  channels,  it  would  either  fail  to  accomplish 
anything  of  real  moment  or  would  fall  far  short 
of  its  possible  achievements.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  thousand  individuals  each  working  for  the  same 
industrial  purpose  in  isolation  would  produce 
infinitely  less  than  the  same  number  when  their 
efforts  are  harmonised  and  directed  by  their  sub- 
ordination to  a  common  authority.  An  even  greater 
loss  than  this  is  entailed  by  the  absence  of  order  in 
that  great  human  undertaking  which  we  call  a  com- 
munity. If  individuals  were  left  entirely  free  to 
pursue  their  own  aims  in  their  own  way,  so  far  from 
being  unanimous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good, 
the  nation  would  be  found  working  against  itself  and 
dissipating  energy  in  selfish  and  contradictory  aims. 
Without  falling  into  the  error  of  regarding  nations  as 
a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  who  have 
from  the  beginning  consciously  chosen  managing 
directors  to  increase  their  productivity  by  intro- 
ducing order,  yet  this  in  effect  is  what  the  unconscious 
process  which  we  call  the  evolution  of  government 
amounts  to.    It  is  government  which  stands  for 
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order  and  organisation  in  the  scheme  of  social 
development.  One  of  the  main  functions  of  govern- 
ment at  all  past  stages  of  political  evolution  has  been 
to  supply  the  order  and  organisation  upon  which  the 
success  of  every  notable  human  enterprise  depends. 

Two  aspects  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  organ- 
ising work  of  government.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
engaged  in  the  task  of  repression  and  regulation. 
This  aspect  of  governmental  duties  is,  as  we  might 
suppose,  more  prominent  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
social  evolution,  and  is  the  peculiar  function  of 
absolute  power,  on  which  point  enough  has  already 
been  said.  In  its  second  phase  government  is  more 
closely  concerned  with  intelligent  direction.  This 
phase  becomes  more  fully  developed  when  the  rise 
of  the  ablest  to  positions  of  the  greatest  political 
importance  has  been  rendered  possible.  When  to 
the  greatest  sum  of  individual  energy  is  added  the 
greatest  amount  of  wise  organisation  and  direction 
the  prospects  of  national  success  may  be  said  to  have 
touched  their  highest  point.  Hardly  any  bounds 
could  be  set  to  the  glory  and  magnitude  of  national 
performance,  whether  we  look  to  those  results  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  individual,  such  as  achieve- 
ments in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art ;  or  whether 
we  look  to  those  great  national  ends  which  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  community.  It  is  to  this  intensification 
of  individual,  national,  or  imperial  efforts,  assisted 
when  necessary  by  wise  governmental  encourage- 
ment and  direction,  that  the  British  empire  is,  let  us 
hope,  progressing. 
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But  as  in  other  cases  of  the  law  of  conflicting 
tendencies,  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the 
requirements  of  order  and  liberty  has  never  yet  been 
effected.    Important  though  it  is  that  this  combina- 
tion should  take  place,  these  two  essentials  of  human 
efficiency   have,    nevertheless,    shown   a  mutual 
incompatibility  as  great  as  in  any  of  the  preceding 
cases  which  have  been  examined.    Never  has  there 
been,  nationally  speaking,  that  genial  co-operation 
between  voluntary  effort  and  its  organisation  which 
is  the  highest  ideal.    The  majority  of  nations  have 
all  tended  to  lean  too  much  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  :  either  they  have  become  devitalised  through 
the  over-insistence  of  government  on  the  principle 
of  order,  or  demoralised  through  the  seductions  of 
a  too-fascinating  theory  of  individual  independence. 
Regarding  history  from  this  point  of  view  nations 
may  be  said  to  have  owed  their  failure  either  to  too 
much  liberty  or  too  much  government ;  the  task  of 
avoiding  over-regimentation  on  the  one  hand  or 
licence  on  the  other  has  proved  too  great  for  most 
administrations.    In  some  cases  the  actualities  of  the 
international  situation  into  which  they  happen  to 
have  been  born  have  left  no  choice  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  have  compelled  governments  to  impose 
a  coercive  system  which,  though  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  national  safety,  has  nevertheless  been 
destructive  of  individual  initiative.    The  British, 
it  is  true,  come  nearer  than  any  other  nation  to  the 
happy   medium   between   self-help   and  political 
dependence,  neither  looking  entirely  to  government 
nor  being  entirely  contemptuous  of  its  aid.  Self- 
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help  has  been  the  principle  of  all  our  great  empire 
builders,  and  yet  when  necessary  the  government  has 
intervened,  though  sometimes  rather  late,  to  help 
them.  But  even  where  relative  success  has  been 
attained  as  in  the  case  of  England,  there  has  not 
been  the  hearty  co-operation  or  nice  adjustment 
which  is  desirable,  but  only  the  partially  satisfactory 
and  inconclusive  compromise  which  is  all  that  can 
be  secured  by  the  law  of  conflicting  tendencies.  The 
prevailing  belief  of  the  present  day  that  a  country 
is  best  governed  where  "  the  people  expect  no  help 
and  get  none  "  is  due  to  the  elevation  of  a  half-truth 
into  a  full  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Independence 
and  self-reliance  are  valuable  factors,  but  a  point  is 
soon  reached  in  national  affairs  where,  without  the 
interposition  of  government,  they  are  useless  or  even 
a  positive  hindrance  to  further  progress.  Because  the 
Americans,  for  many  reasons  which  have  no  real 
bearing  on  the  point  under  discussion,  have  up  to 
the  present  day  had  an  easier  time  politically  and 
economically  than  any  other  nation  in  history,  their 
theory  that  a  people  is  best  left  to  itself  by  govern- 
ment has  seemed  to  meet  with  marked  success.  Being 
free  from  the  danger  of  attack  they  have  been  spared 
the  immense  complications  which  arise  from  the 
opposition  between  external  and  internal  interests. 
Similarly,  through  the  immensity  of  their  territory 
which  has  hitherto  offered  unlimited  possibilities  for 
expansion  and  individual  enterprise  they  have 
escaped  the  political  and  economic  troubles  which 
in  Europe  arise  from  undue  congestion.  The  result- 
ing simplicity  of  issues  at  first  rendered  it  possible 
14 
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for  the  government  merely  to  look  on,  but  this  is  a 
condition  of  things  which  has  long  been  coming  to 
an  end.  They  are  beginning  to  recognise  that 
government  has  functions  and  duties  which  no 
amount  of  individual  effort  could  replace,  because 
they  are  of  a  wholly  different  kind :  they  are  beginning 
more  and  more  to  invoke  the  aid  of  government, 
as  in  the  liquor  laws,  to  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  that  very  individual  freedom  to 
which  they  offer  lip-service. 

Those  who  have  grown  up  under  the  conventional 
belief  that  liberty  alone  can  be  productive  of  any  real 
good,  and  that  from  the  evil  system  of  absolute 
government  nothing  but  evil  can  emerge,  are  per- 
petually at  a  loss  to  account  for  certain  qualities  of 
the  German  nation  which  are  highly  commendable 
both  from  the  national  and  the  individual  point  of 
view.  These  qualities  are  the  product  of  an  auto- 
cratic governmental  system  which  English  and 
Americans  are  taught  to  despise,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
critics  are  therefore  as  much  upset  as  if  they  had 
seen  grapes  come  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  this  restriction 
of  complete  freedom  is  the  very  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  perplexing  virtues.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  In  accordance  with  the  German  theory  of 
what  is  most  desirable,  the  individual  is  trained  to 
think  of  the  state  or  community  first,  and  of  himself 
only  second  ;  or  at  least  never  to  think  of  his  private 
interest  as  a  thing  separate  and  detached  from  that 
of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  What- 
ever the  defects  of  the  German  may  be,  he  is  at 
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least  remarkable  for  a  patient  readiness  to  devote 
himself  when  required  to  ends  that  are  not  his  own, 
and  conversely  for  an  almost  instinctive  disposition 
to  make  the  promotion  of  his  own  interests  har- 
monise with  those  of  his  country.  The  fact  that 
Germany  has  grossly  misused  the  strength  derived 
from  these  characteristics  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
present  discussion.  The  only  question  which  con- 
cerns us  here  is  whether  such  a  policy  contributes 
to  the  permanent  well-being  of  a  nation,  and  the 
answer  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  many  people 
pretend.  That  this  patriotic  self-devotion  has  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  a  certain  servility  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  both  politically  and  socially,  is  a  truth  which 
does  not  need  to  be  emphasised.  Yet  the  untiring 
industry  and  habit  of  subordination  to  national 
ends  which  such  training  has  ingrained  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation  are  moral  qualities  of  a  high 
order  which  go  far  to  compensate  for  other  defects. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  are  indeed  accustomed  to  think, 
especially  since  the  war,  that  the  complete  superiority 
of  their  own  political  beliefs  has  been  finally  and 
convincingly  demonstrated.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
as  yet  somewhat  premature.  The  world  has  presum- 
ably some  little  time  to  run,  nations  have  not  in  all 
probability  undergone  their  final  test  of  endurance, 
nor  has  it  been  definitely  decided  in  what  pro- 
portions strong  government  and  liberty  should  be 
mixed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  national  product. 
German  organisation  failed  in  the  recent  war,  but  not 
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by  much  :  with  just  a  little  better  fortune  here  and 
there,  especially  at  the  outset — if  for  instance  some- 
one of  the  capacity  of  the  original  Moltke  had  been  in 
command — it  would  not  have  failed.  English  and 
American  individualism  and  freedom  on  the  other 
hand,  implying  as  they  necessarily  do  entirely 
inadequate  preparation,  ran  it  far  too  fine  :  to  any- 
one taking  a  dispassionate  survey  of  all  the  circum- 
stances they  had  no  right  to  count  upon  the  triumph 
which  actually  was  theirs  in  the  end,  The  goddess  of 
Fortune  had  too  much  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  on 
another  occasion  might  incline  the  scales  the  other 
way.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  final  decision  between 
the  two  systems.  Only  the  future  will  show  whether 
the  faults  bred  in  Germany  by  too  much  government 
or  the  faults  bred  in  England  and  America  by  too 
much  liberty  can  be  the  sooner  corrected. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  adjustment 
between  the  opposing  requirements  of  liberty  and 
order  finds  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Roman  Empire  on  the  other.  The  almost  universal 
view  is  that  Rome  owed  its  greatness  entirely  to  the 
liberty  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  Republic,  and  that 
this  greatness  began  to  disappear  immediately  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  when  its  liberty  was  cur- 
tailed by  the  advent  of  the  Empire.  This,  however, 
is  a  view  which  is  subject  to  so  many  reservations 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  almost  entirely  mis- 
leading. Tempting  as  it  is  to  adopt  the  attitude  of 
Tacitus,  and  to  look  upon  the  Republic  as  repre- 
senting all  that  was  good  and  the  empire  as  repre- 
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senting  all  that  was  bad  in  political  life,  to  do  this  is 
to  ignore  some  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the 
problem.  The  truer  view  is  that  Rome  owed  its 
greatness  to  a  certain  extent  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  liberty,  but  that  when  these  conditions 
changed  and  a  new  crisis  supervened  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  nurtured 
proved  destructive  to  the  very  fabric  which  it  had 
reared.  Until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  life  of  the 
Republic  had  been,  from  the  point  of  view  which  is 
now  to  be  considered,  entirely  uneventful :  its 
foundation  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  political 
strain,  sure  eventually  to  be  developed  as  the 
structure  increased  in  magnitude  and  complexity. 
When,  however,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  on- 
wards the  system  of  liberty  was  put  to  a  really 
severe  test  it  failed  at  the  point  where  a  strong 
monarchy  would  not  have  failed.  The  superior 
prestige  of  a  monarchy  would  easily  have  suppressed 
or  arranged  the  quarrel  between  the  nobility  and 
the  middle  class  which  the  "  political  freedom  " 
of  the  Romans  allowed  to  develop  into  civil  discord 
which  eventually  wrecked  the  Republic.  If  the 
Romans  had  been  less  free,  they  would  not  have 
torn  the  state  to  pieces  in  their  endeavours  to  secure 
justice  against  one  another. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  charge  that  the 
Imperial  System  brought  about  the  degradation  of 
the  Romans,  the  view  here  maintained  is  that  just  as 
liberty  was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
state  in  its  earlier  form,  so  absolutism  saved  what 
was  possible  from  the  ruin  and  gave  it  for  hundreds 
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of  years  a  magnificent  career.  If  the  Empire  failed 
from  too  much  government,  the  Republic  failed  first 
from  too  much  liberty.  If  the  Republic  owed  its 
most  brilliant  period  of  success  to  liberty,  it  owed 
its  downfall  also  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
dangerous  tendencies  of  human  nature  with  which 
at  a  time  of  crisis  a  "  free  constitution  "  is  entirely 
unable  to  deal. 

One  of  the  strongest  passions  of  humanity  is  the 
desire  for  political  authority.  It  is  continually 
present  even  under  circumstances  which  might  seem 
to  forbid  its  existence,  and  only  needs  favourable 
conditions  to  make  it  speedily  apparent.  A  re- 
publican constitution  depends  for  its  permanence 
upon  the  suppression  of  this  instinct,  except  in  a 
subordinate  form  ;  the  citizens  all  subscribe  to  a  sort 
of  self-denying  ordinance  with  regard  to  the  supreme 
power.  The  respect  for  constitutional  forms  was 
sufficient  to  keep  this  self-denying  ordinance  intact 
so  long  as  the  republicans  did  not  quarrel  among 
themselves.  But  when  civil  strife  began  largely  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  encourages 
citizens  to  "  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands," 
the  anarchy  which  it  produced  offered  exactly  the 
conditions  of  which  the  ambitious  man  takes  advan- 
tage to  secure  his  own  supremacy.  During  and  after 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  a  state  of  disorder  reigned 
which  might  have  been  quelled  by  the  methods  of 
absolute  authority,  but  with  which  the  free  system 
of  the  Romans  was  unable  to  deal.  When  a  state  is 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  such  questions  as  those 
with  which  the  Gracchi  tried  to  grapple,  respect  for 
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republican  forms  is  undermined,  and  then  in  the 
absence  of  a  trained  self-control,  such  as  could  not 
be  expected  in  semi-barbarous  times,  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  breaks  out  and  continues  until  one  man 
has  gained  supreme  power.  Against  the  strength 
of  this  love  of  domination  mere  sentiment  was  here- 
after powerless.  As  well  try  to  bind  a  giant  with 
packthread  as  to  restrain  the  supermen  of  the 
Roman  world  with  futile  republican  resolutions. 

Republicanism  being  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  citizens  will  voluntarily  abstain  from  anti- 
social conduct,  shares  the  weakness  which  has  been 
attributed  to  most  liberal  theories,  "  that  while  satis- 
factory in  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  trouble  they 
almost  invariably  break  down."    So  it  was  in  Rome. 
While  things  went  smoothly,  and  no  internal  com- 
plications ensued  to  disturb  the  belief  in  the  fairness 
and  competence  of  government,  republican  forms  of 
procedure  were  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  But 
when  political  difficulties  arose  for  which  those  forms 
did  not  provide,  the  theory  of  liberty  upon  which 
republicanism  is  built  was  found  to  be  merely  one  of 
those  fair-weather  principles  which  are  useless  in  a 
time  of  real  crisis.    Accordingly  it  is  an  entirely 
insufficient  account  of  the  end  of  the  republic  to  say 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  a 
tyranny.    The  further  question  which  an  exact 
political  science  is  bound  to  ask  is  what  were  the 
causes  which  facilitated  the  rise  of  a  political  ad- 
venturer to  supreme  power.     The  Romans  lived 
under  a  constitution  of  a  type  which  is  universally 
admired,  because  the  head  of  the  state  is  rationally 
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chosen  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  is  not  the  result  of  hereditary  accident  or 
arbitrary  imposition.  A  government  of  this  kind, 
however,  whatever  its  other  merits,  has  a  dis- 
advantage not  recognised  by  constitutional  his- 
torians. It  is  less  able  than  hereditary  monarchy 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  private  ambition  or  to 
repress  the  inevitable  disorders  of  political  life,  and 
especially  of  the  kind  of  political  life  which  en- 
courages the  resentment  of  injustice.  Much  severe 
criticism  has  been  expended  upon  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  kings,  and  the  empty  homage 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  exalted  mortals  whom 
accident,  not  merit,  has  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Yet  the  exaggerated  respect  which  monarchy  in- 
spires is  a  valuable  bulwark  against  disorder,  and 
though  incapable  of  support  on  strictly  rational 
grounds  forms  a  barrier  against  political  unrest 
unknown  to  a  republic.  Monarchical  sentiment  is 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  that  principle  of 
order  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,  but  which  is 
wanting  to  a  president,  might  possibly  have  saved 
Rome  when  the  consular  power  was  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  disturbances  which  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  republic. 

With  the  advent  of  the  empire  the  conditions 
were  exactly  reversed.  Under  the  Republic  liberty 
had  triumphed  at  the  expense  of  order.  Under  the 
Empire  order  triumphed  at  the  expense  of  liberty. 
A  too-pronounced  tendency  in  the  one  direction 
was  followed  by  a  too-pronounced  tendency  in  the 
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other.  Those  who  form  their  political  views  upon 
a  priori  grounds — and  they  are  the  great  majority — 
resent  the  very  fact  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a 
kind  of  monstrous  creation,  occupying  a  valuable 
site  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  a  noble  political  structure  capable 
of  giving  the  blessings  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  whole  world.  There  could  be  no  greater 
delusion.  The  choice  of  the  Romans  was  not 
between  an  improved  republic  and  a  degraded  em- 
pire, but  between  an  empire  or  no  government  at 
all.  The  ancient  self-control  had  gone.  Political 
passions  and  degraded  appetites  had  broken  loose 
which  could  never  again  be  enchained  by  voluntary 
republican  forms.  Since  liberty  had  failed  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  try  repression  :  the  only 
alternatives  were  absolute  monarchy  or  ruin.  To 
protest  against  a  form  of  government  which  supplied 
that  quality  for  lack  of  which  the  republic  failed, 
namely  an  efficient  form  of  political  control,  is  an  idle 
and  perverse  judgment  sustained  for  the  most  part 
by  a  deliberate  determination  to  ignore  the  facts. 

In  one  respect  the  price  paid  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  order  was  heavy  indeed.  It  is 
very  generally  assumed  that  there  is  always,  as  a 
possibility  at  least,  some  political  course  which, 
if  adopted,  would  have  brought  safety  to  a  state 
at  a  given  period.  Frequently,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  really  salutary  alternative,  but 
merely  a  choice  between  two  courses,  either  of  which 
is  so  disastrous  as  to  be  attended  with  fatal  dis- 
advantage.   The  great  glory  of  the  earlier  republic 
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and  the  chief  cause  of  its  phenomenal  success  was 
the  capacity  which  it  originally  possessed  of  en- 
listing on  its  own  behalf  the  loyal  service  of  the 
ablest  men.  But  the  liberty  which  made  this 
possible  was  found  to  be  incompatible  with  order  : 
they  could  not  exist  together ;  and  order  being 
the  more  vital  requisite,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  reimposed  at  all  costs.  The  free  career  in 
politics,  which  for  two  hundred  years  had  placed  the 
finest  political  and  military  talent  at  the  service  of 
the  administration,  was  necessarily  brought  to  an  end, 
and  with  it  much  of  the  vigorous  life  and  activity 
which  partially  redeemed  the  iniquitous  system  of 
proconsular  government.  There  is  consequently  a 
loss  of  dramatic  interest  which,  as  much  as  any  real 
political  inferiority,  causes  the  ordinary  man  to 
think  meanly  of  the  humdrum  blessings  of  order 
introduced  by  imperial  government  in  comparison 
with  the  exciting  political  entertainment  which  the 
republic  was  always  certain  to  provide.  After  the 
well- graced  consular  actors  leave  the  stage  where 
in  later  years  they  had  done  very  much  as  they 
pleased,  the  eyes  of  the  historian  are  idly  turned  on 
the  puppets  of  absolute  power,  who  move  only  at 
the  bidding  or  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor. 

What  the  Empire  did  was  to  keep  alive  the 
traditions  of  good  government,  even  if  some  of  the 
reality  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  place  of  lost 
liberty  it  gave  honest  provincial  administration,  and 
frequently  during  the  next  400  years  afforded  the 
amazing  spectacle,  never  known  before  or  since, 
of   the  whole   (civilised)   world  at  peace.  The 
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question  for  the  student  of  political  evolution  to 
decide  is  not  whether  a  continuation  of  the  republic 
under  peerless  consuls,  assisted  by  a  conscientious 
Senate  ruling  over  an  enfranchised  Italy,  a  con- 
tented proletariat  and  grateful  colonies,  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  empire — though  that 
is  the  alternative  which  is  virtually  presented  to 
us  by  the  average  historian — but  whether  the  empire 
was  preferable  to  the  chronic  condition  of  legalised 
extortion,  licence,  and  anarchy  which  was  what  liberty 
had  ended  in.  According  to  the  principle  of  the 
present  work  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Absolute 
monarchy  was  the  condition  of  a  reconstituted 
national  existence,  and  whatever  its  shortcomings  it 
prolonged  for  eight  hundred  years  the  existence  of 
a  civilisation  which  remains  to  this  day  in  nearly  all 
essential  particulars  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  temptation  to  which  all  states  are  liable 
of  erring  in  the  direction  of  too  much  liberty  or 
too  much  order  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  in 
the  case  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  There  is  also  to  be 
observed  the  same  bias  in  favour  of  liberty.  No  one, 
for  instance,  hesitates  for  a  moment  in  attributing 
the  failure  of  Sparta  to  the  stern,  ungenerous,  and 
cramping  nature  of  the  discipline  to  which  the 
citizens  were  subjected  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Few,  however,  care  to  assert  or  even  to  express  the 
suspicion  that  if  Sparta  fell  through  a  disregard 
of  the  principle  of  liberty,  Athens  fell  through  a 
disregard  of  the  principle  of  order.  It  is  customary 
to  criticise  the  Spartan  method  of  government  as 
one  perversely  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  reasonable 
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requirements  of  ordinary  civilised  life.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  inter- 
necine warfare  in  which  the  Greek  states  lived, 
this  Spartan  choice  of  the  policy  which  gives  by  far 
the  best  chance  of  immediate  national  survival  is,  at 
least  on  this  ground,  perfectly  natural  and  praise- 
worthy. No  nation  can  be  blamed  at  so  early 
a  stage  of  the  world's  history  for  attempting  to 
concentrate  the  whole  energies  of  the  community 
in  a  supreme  effort  to  win  national  safety.  Again, 
the  fact  that  Sparta  was  victorious,  though  it  seems 
ungenerous  to  insist  upon  it  in  the  face  of  the  glorious 
achievements  of  Athens,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  national 
success.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  when  it  is  realised  that  Sparta 
owed  the  victory  to  the  superiority  of  her  discipline, 
or  in  other  words  to  a  systematic  development  of 
one  of  the  principles  which  we  are  here  considering. 
It  is  usual,  of  course,  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  triumph 
of  mere  brute  force,  which  unfortunately  may  at 
any  time  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  fairest 
products  of  a  higher  intelligence,  and  to  assert 
that  this  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  superiority 
whatever.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Spartan 
system  was  not  the  exercise  of  brute  force  as  such, 
but  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  advantages  of 
subordination,  and  that  this  gave  Sparta  the  victory. 
Granting  that  Athens  has  achieved  a  deathless 
glory  which  no  material  defeat  can  destroy,  granting 
that  the  benefits  which  she  has  bestowed  upon  the 
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world  are  entirely  independent  of  victory  in  the 
field,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  with  a  little  less 
of  Athenian  licence  and  a  little  more  of  Spartan 
order,  her  imperishable  contributions  to  the  thought 
of  mankind  would  in  all  probability  have  been  none 
the  less,  and  her  own  political  career  might  have 
been  indefinitely  perpetuated  to  the  lasting  good 
of  the  world.  If  Pericles  could  only  have  brought 
his  countrymen  to  adopt  some  of  the  Spartan 
spirit  and  method,  instead  of  holding  it  up  to  ridi- 
cule, he  would  have  enabled  his  beloved  city  to 
demonstrate  in  military  and  material  matters  also 
that  superiority  over  a  coarser  foe  of  which  Athens 
was  well  assured  in  the  world  of  spirit  and  intellect. 

Under  other  circumstances  than  those  in  which 
Athens  was  actually  placed  the  policy  of  Pericles 
would  perhaps  have  conferred  present  safety  as 
well  as  lasting  reputation  on  the  state  :  under  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  with  Sparta  it  was  ill- 
advised.  Complete  and  whole-hearted  subordina- 
tion to  the  common  aim  of  beating  the  Spartans  was 
necessary  for  national  survival,  and  this  was  ren- 
dered difficult  and  eventually  impossible  by  the 
exaggerated  love  of  the  Athenians  for  independence 
of  individual  judgment  and  action.  It  is  true  that 
the  ideal  of  life  which  the  Athenians  set  before 
themselves  enabled  them  to  engage  in  every  form 
of  human  enterprise,  to  win  success  in  all,  and 
imperishable  glory  in  some.  But  this  does  not 
affect  the  argument,  since  this  triumph  was  achieved 
at  the  cost  of  the  national  existence.  Pericles, 
like  the  younger  Pitt,  was  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
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struggle  with  a  terrible  adversary,  and  had  he  been 
a  really  efficient  national  leader  rather  than  merely 
a  too  enthusiastic  democrat,  he  would  have  realised 
that  the  Athenian  temperament  was  in  need  of 
repressive  measures  if  tendencies  were  to  be  pre- 
vented "  likely  to  embarrass  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  war."  He  staked  all,  however,  upon  "  de- 
mocracy and  liberty,"  and  lost.  The  more  fatal 
results  of  the  democratic  disease,  it  is  true,  did  not 
appear  in  his  lifetime,  but  the  seed  sown  long  before 
was  carefully  watered  by  his  hand.  The  Spartans  had 
a  superior  grasp  of  the  conditions  and  requirements 
which  dominated  the  existing  situation,  and  they  won. 

Yet  the  triumph  of  Sparta  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. According  to  the  principles  here  maintained 
it  could  not  be.  Enduring  national  success  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  requirements  of  liberty  and 
order  are  somehow  practically  reconciled,  and 
neither  in  the  case  of  the  Spartans  nor  of  the  Athen- 
ians was  this  condition  fulfilled.  Sparta  held  that 
a  nation  has  the  best  chance  of  victory  if  the  people 
are  ordered  and  disciplined  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood with  a  view  to  military  success,  and  that  this 
object  is  best  secured  if  their  actions  and  even  their 
thoughts  are  watched  and  trained  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  a  direction  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  marvellous  national 
concentration  which  characterised  the  policy  of  the 
Spartans  enabled  them  to  defeat  Athens,  but  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  the  individuality,  the  adapta- 
bility, and  the  general  humanity  of  character  which 
are  necessary  for  permanent  national  success. 


CHAPTER  V 


STATESMANSHIP  AND  THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  liberty, 
men  are  liable  to  become  the  victims  of  a  state 
of  feeling  which  renders  them  incapable  of  viewing 
life  except  through  the  prevailing  prepossession. 
Democracy  might  be  regarded  as  the  chief  political 
obsession  of  the  present  day.  It  would  only  be  at 
the  risk  of  their  professional  existence  that  politicians 
would  dare  to  oppose  the  fashionable  enthusiasm 
which  professes  to  find  in  the  modern  democratic 
movement  the  realisation  of  a  great  governmental 
ideal.  There  are,  however,  others  who  hold  that 
government  is  a  matter  of  special  qualifications 
of  character  and  intellect  of  which  democracy  is, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be,  wholly  devoid. 
With  such  thinkers  it  is  an  axiom  that  unless  the 
world  can  be  made  safe,  not  for,  but  from  democracy 
in  its  present  most  popular  form,  real  political 
progress  will  be  indefinite^  postponed.  It  may  be 
of  interest,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  in  this  sharp 
divergence  of  opinion  there  is  not  an  opposition 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  examined, 
and  whether  the  present  theory  may  not  throw 
some  light  upon  the  part  which  the  democratic 
idea  really  plays  in  the  evolution  of  politics. 
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It  may  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  demo- 
cratic movement  is  so  marked  throughout  history 
that  it  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  main  political 
tendencies  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  some  form  of  democratic 
government  is  the  government  of  the  future.  If  it 
be  conceded  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the 
main  object  of  government,  another  conclusion 
equally  important  and  equally  axiomatic  seems 
naturally  to  follow.  In  matters  of  personal  happi- 
ness the  individuals  most  affected  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  that  wherein  their  welfare 
consists,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this 
argument  should  not  apply  to  political  happiness 
also.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the  main 
object  of  governmental  endeavour.  To  the  ordinary 
democrat  history  seems  one  long  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  evils 
from  which  mankind  has  suffered  as  a  consequence 
of  defective  administration,  have  owed  their  origin 
to  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
very  existence  of  the  term  "  governing  classes," 
implying  as  it  does  that  those  who  conduct  the 
administration  are  socially  and  politically  distinct 
from  those  whom  they  govern,  goes  to  confirm 
this  belief.  Government,  during  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  history,  has  been  carried  on,  not  as  it 
should  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
but  in  the  interests  of  a  particular  class,  who  have 
raised  themselves  socially  and  politically  above  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  from  this  vantage  ground 
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have  been  enabled  to  use  the  lower  orders  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  own  opportunities  of 
enjoyment  in  life. 

Under  the  plea  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
necessary  in  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
which  requires  for  its  successful  organisation  that  a 
select  minority  should  lead  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
people  should  follow,  the  lower  orders  have  been 
subjected  to  unmerited  hardship.  Even  when 
justice  has  not  actually  been  denied,  they  have  been 
prevented  from  obtaining  a  proper  share  of  the 
blessings  of  life  and  from  improving  their  own  social 
and  economic  position.  Examination,  however,  does 
not  reveal  any  real  justification  for  such  distinctions. 
Humanity  is  in  essentials  very  much  the  same  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  society.  Existing  differences 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  even  if  they 
be  somewhat  marked,  can  all  be  explained  by  the 
different  circumstances  to  which  through  centuries 
the  wage-earners  have  been  subjected.  Had  the 
lower  orders  been  granted  equal  access  to  those 
privileges  and  opportunities  of  every  kind  that  have 
fallen  exclusively  to  the  nobility,  they  would  have 
exhibited  qualities  identical  with  those  supposed  by 
the  true  aristocrat  to  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  birth. 
The  individuals  composing  a  nation  are  like  plants 
of  the  same  strain,  some  of  which  are  given  superior 
opportunities  of  soil  and  light  and  moisture  and 
warmth,  while  others  are  allowed  to  grow  at  random 
amid  the  most  unfavourable  conditions,  entirely 
uncared  for,  even  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  positive 
ill-treatment.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  clear 
15 
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that  the  specimens  which  received  the  favoured 
treatment  would  presently  be  distinguished  for  an 
exceptional  size  and  quality,  and  if  they  were  able  to 
express  their  views,  they  would  claim  as  an  inherent 
merit  that  excess  of  beauty  and  form  and  colour 
which  was,  in  reality,  owing  to  unfair  difference  of 
treatment.  If  any  nation  in  history,  instead  of 
being  divided  into  a  part  which  was  over-developed 
and  a  part  which  was  stunted  and  starved,  had  been 
equally  cared  for  throughout,  and  had  been  allowed 
as  a  whole  to  share  those  opportunities  of  self-help 
and  education  which  have  been  usurped  and  mono- 
polised by  a  class,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  citizens 
would  presently  have  manifested  those  superior 
characteristics  which  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  few. 

It  is  for  the  opponents  to  show  why  this  could  not 
have  been  effected  under  a  system  where  due  regard 
was  paid  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  present  un- 
just state  of  affairs  could  only  have  arisen  in  one 
way.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  in  govern- 
ment of  anyone  capable  of  taking  a  human  and 
sympathetic  view  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
whole  nation.  If  we  take  such  countries  as  France 
and  Spain  and  Austria,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  cause 
of  their  troubles  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of 
governments  out  of  touch  with  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  making  unfair  distinctions  in  favour  of  the  class 
with  which  they  are  most  closely  connected.  Under 
an  unselfish  government  these  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear. There  is  only  one  way  in  which  an  un- 
selfish government  can  be  formed  with  any  certainty, 
and  that  is  by  composing  it  of  men  who  are  so 
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identified  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people 
that  they  are  free  from  all  temptation  to  act  against 
them.  Let  there  be  a  government  representative 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  all  classes  of  the 
community  will  receive  fair  treatment.  Government 
will  not  then  disregard  the  interests  of  the  lower 
order,  because  those  interests  will  be  their  own,  nor 
will  it  abuse  its  power  by  exploiting  the  community, 
for  that  would  be  to  exploit  itself.  The  representa- 
tive principle  is  needed  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  governing  class  distinct  in  sym- 
pathy from  those  for  whom  it  acts,  and  perpetually 
under  the  temptation  to  use  their  political  power 
for  their  own  selfish  advantage.  Every  man  will 
secure  his  own  political  good,  if  he  is  either  in  the 
government  himself,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  has 
a  reliable  representative  in  the  government.  The 
representative  system  to  which  we  have  all  sub- 
scribed is,  when  logically  carried  out,  nothing  else 
than  the  realisation  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Even  if  we  allow  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  way 
in  which  democratic  enthusiasts  state  their  case,  it 
is  plain  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  demand 
which  is  indispensable  for  national  welfare.  But 
though  it  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  study  of 
history  that  much  evil  has  resulted  in  consequence  of 
the  divergent  interests  of  government  and  governed, 
it  by  no  mean  follows  that  all  will  be  well  if  this 
defect  is  amended.  Granting  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  have  been  too  little  considered  in  past 
time,  the  whole  art  of  good  government  does  not 
on  that  account  consist  in  studying  their  desires,  and 
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in  obediently  carrying  out|their  necessarily  unin- 
structed  demands.  Yet  this  is  what  we  would 
gather  from  the  tone  of  many  of  the  champions  of 
democracy.  According  to  the  democratic  theory  of 
political  therapeutics,  the  patient  is  not  merely 
qualified  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  his  own 
case,  but  also  to  decide  upon  the  treatment.  In  this 
account  of  the  matter,  however,  there  is  a  very 
significant  omission.  To  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  government  of  a  community,  like  any  other 
delicate  and  difficult  undertaking,  must  prosper  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  undertake 
it,  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
talented  ruler  is  as  necessary  to  the  suffering  state 
as  a  good  doctor  is  to  the  suffering  individual  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  political 
creed.  The  truth  is  entirely  disregarded  that  the 
life  of  a  nation  is  in  reality  so  complex  as  to  require 
the  successful  adjustment  of  a  whole  series  of  difficult 
conditions  before  its  prosperity  is  assured.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  study  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
is  only  one,  and  not  even  the  most  important,  of 
these  conditions.  The  wishes  and  inclinations  of 
the  people,  like  the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the 
individual,  are  sometimes  contrary,  not  merely  to 
their  highest  interests,  but  even  to  their  material 
well-being.  In  such  a  case  the  proper  course  is 
obviously  to  disregard  the  popular  or  private  inclina- 
tion, and  to  follow  more  disinterested  advice.  That 
national  affairs  can  be  successfully  managed  in 
accordance  with  views  which  never  rise  above  the 
average  comprehension  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
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is  an  idea  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Good 
government  may  to  a  large  extent  be  a  matter  of 
justice  and  sympathetic  feeling,  but  it  also  de- 
mands upon  the  part  of  an  administration  a  com- 
mand of  talent  or  genius  of  a  rare  and  peculiar 
kind.  The  injustice  to  which  the  lower  orders  have 
in  all  ages  been  subjected  has  been  due,  not  so  much 
to  the  selfish  indifference  of  their  rulers,  as  to  the 
conditions  of  social  and  political  evolution,  and  it 
would  not  therefore  be  removed  if  that  indifference 
were  replaced  by  the  most  lively  and  active 
sympathy.  In  a  successful  government  qualities 
of  the  head  must  be  present  no  less  than  qualities  of 
the  heart.  A  really  efficient  administration  must 
be  equipped  with  the  genius  requisite  for  the  solution 
of  complex  political  problems  as  well  as  with  the 
good  will  requisite  for  the  just  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  classes  and  individuals.  Good  inten- 
tions, unsupported  by  the  mental  power  requisite  to 
discern  the  best  method  of  getting  them  realised  in 
action,  are  even  more  futile  in  politics  than  in  any 
other  department  of  life.  The  proposition  that  the 
chances  of  success  in  any  human  undertaking  are 
proportioned  to  the  ability  displayed  in  its  manage- 
ment applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  most  difficult 
of  all  human  enterprises,  the  management  of  men  in 
societies.  It  is  impossible  in  fact  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  adequate 
performance  of  its  duties,  the  government  of  a  state 
must  be  composed,  not  merely  of  men  who  are 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  also  of  men  of 
the    greatest    possible    intellectual    power.  An 
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administration,  in  fact,  falls  short  of  a  satisfactory 
standard  unless  it  is  both  able  and  representative 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

No  sooner,  however,  have  we  come  to  this  decision, 
no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  inquire  into  the  procedure 
which  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  these 
qualities,  than  we  are  confronted  once  more  with  the 
old  familiar  difficulty.  We  find  that  these  two 
requirements,  though  essential,  are  largely  incom- 
patible, and  that  in  proportion  as  we  try  to  realise 
the  one  we  inevitably  depart  both  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  from  the  other.  If  we  wish  to  get  an  ideally 
accurate  representation,  the  standard  of  intellect  is 
inevitably  lowered  ;  while  if  we  consider  it  most 
desirable  to  be  governed  by  our  ablest  men,  the 
system  which  will  supply  them  cannot  possibly  be 
representative.  Any  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  in  reality  capable  of  the  simplest  explana- 
tion, and  will  presently  be  dealt  with. 

The  question  will  first  be  examined  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  system  of  representation. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  representative  system  is  to  secure  identity 
of  interest  and  feeling  between  government  and 
governed  in  order  to  abolish  the  injustice  that 
proceeds  from  class  administration  and  legislation. 
But  in  order  that  government  may  faithfully  reflect 
the  feelings  of  those  whom  by  hypothesis  it  repre- 
sents, it  plainly  cannot  be  composed  of  men  who  are 
raised  by  the  power  of  their  genius  and  superior 
capacity  of  discernment  far  above  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  masses.    It  is  the  very  essence 
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of  an  able  government  that  it  is  accustomed  to 
ignore  the  surface  aspect  of  things,  to  look  beyond 
present  inconveniences  to  deeper  issues,  and  gener- 
ally to  regard  life  from  a  standpoint  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  man.    A  really  repre- 
sentative government  should  on  the  contrary  consist 
of  those  who  are  of  like  feelings,  of  like  passions,  and 
of  like  intelligence  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  proceed  and  on  behalf  of  whom  they  act. 
Intellectual  sympathy  with  them,  and  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  mental  powers,  is  almost  as  imperative 
as  moral  and  social  sympathy  if  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  logically  carried  out.  Extrava- 
gant as  such  a  statement  may  sound,  it  represents 
a  conclusion  with  which  typical  democrats  entirely 
agree.  Nobody,  it  would  seem,  must  be  any  cleverer 
than  anyone  else.   The  conception  of  genius  putting 
into  execution  for  the  good  of  the  community  ideas 
which   are  far  above   the  comprehension  of  the 
man  in  the  street  is  abhorred  by  the  fervent  Radical 
of  the  type  beloved  by  the  Daily  Neivs  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian.     Political  mandarins,  their 
polite  term  for  statesmen  of  genius,  are  deliber- 
ately warned  off  from  official  headquarters.  In 
this  Radicals  are  consistent  since  sympathy,  the 
root  idea  of  representation,  may  be  endangered  as 
much  by  a  difference  in  intellectual  power  as  by  a 
difference  in  social  and  political  outlook.    If  we 
strictly  follow  out  the  line  of  reasoning  implied 
in  the  idea  of  representation,  the  mental  ability 
of  a  member  of  parliament  is  a  consideration  of 
quite  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
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accuracy  with  which  he  represents  the  feelings  of 
his  constituents.  Indeed,  a  representative  of  in- 
ferior powers  is  much  more  likely  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  than  one  of  commanding 
intellect.  The  political  leader  who  has  a  well- 
justified  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  his  own 
penetration  and  judgment  is  not  by  any  means  well 
adapted  for  reflecting  opinions  which  rise  to  no 
higher  level  than  that  attained  by  the  average  voter. 

The  complete  incompatibility  which  exists  be- 
tween real  statesmanship  and  what  is  required  by 
the  strictly  representative  theory  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  well-known  story 
of  the  disagreement  between  Burke  and  the  electors 
of  Bristol.  The  electors  of  Bristol  being  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  strictly  democratic  and 
representative  theory,  as  they  were  logically  entitled 
to  do,  proceeded  to  issue  their  instructions  to  the 
man  on  whom  they  had  conferred  the  honour  of 
acting  as  their  delegate.  Burke,  however,  conscious 
of  his  own  intellectual  merits  and  well  knowing  the 
value  of  statesmanship  in  politics,  refused  to  sur- 
render his  own  initiative  or  to  take  orders  from  his 
inferiors  even  though  they  might  happen  to  be 
his  constituents.  Such  an  incident  proves  that 
in  a  really  representative  government,  political 
genius  instead  of  being  a  recommendation  of  the 
highest  possible  kind  would  be  a  positive  disqualifi- 
cation for  office.  Far  from  thinking  that  pre- 
eminent qualities  of  mind  and  character  honour 
our  common  human  nature  and  entitle  those  who 
possess  them  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership, 
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the  true  democrat  regards  them  with  dislike  as 
reflecting  upon  his  own  capacity  and  with  distrust 
as  enabling  the  possessor  to  manipulate  matters 
to  his  own  advantage.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
from  their  own  point  of  view  democrats  are  perfectly 
justified.  The  representative  theory  leads  straight 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  member  of  parliament 
should  be  a  mere  delegate,  either  without  opinions 
of  his  own  or  concealing  them  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  those  for  whom  he  stands.  He  must 
never  oppose  them  on  any  vital  question,  even  when 
the  superiority  of  his  political  genius  makes  it 
certain  that  in  any  difference  of  opinion  he  is  right 
and  they  are  wrong.  Representation,  in  fact,  consis- 
tently carried  out  is  the  death-knell  of  ability.  The 
loose  terminology  whereby  a  great  man  is  sometimes 
called  a  representative  is  logically  inadmissible. 
A  statesman  cannot  be  called  representative  of  the 
ideas  of  the  people  when  his  more  characteristic 
occupation  is  to  modify  them  or  demonstrate  their 
folly.  His  function  is  to  originate  great  ideas 
and  to  impose  them  on  others.  The  true  repre- 
sentative on  the  other  hand  is  there  to  obey 
orders  and  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  elected  him.  His  function 
is  to  carry  into  execution,  not  his  own  schemes, 
but  those  of  his  constituents,  and  for  this  purpose 
his  mental  standard  need  not  be  any  higher  than 
that  of  the  politically  unintelligent  majority. 
Superior  mental  qualifications  might  perhaps  be  of 
some  mechanical  use  in  enabling  his  constituents 
to  obtain  their  desires  more  fully  and  more  speedily 
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than  they  could  themselves.  But  on  the  matter 
which  is  really  vital  and  in  which  genius  or  talent 
would  be  of  supreme  importance,  the  question 
whether  those  desires  are  in  reality  helpful  or 
pernicious  to  the  state,  he  has  no  right  to  give  an 
opinion  at  all.  If  superior  ability  happens  to  be 
present  it  must  be  used,  not  to  advocate  his  own 
far-seeing  calculations,  but  to  carry  into  practice 
the  already  formed  and  probably  short-sighted 
views  of  his  constituents.  In  the  strict  theory  of 
representation  no  place  whatever  can  be  found  for 
real  statesmanship. 

Again,  if  the  enthusiastic  democrat  dislikes  the 
statesman,  the  statesman  reciprocates  the  compli- 
ment. He  is  in  his  heart  assured  that  in  most 
matters  the  political  insight  of  the  mass  of  the  nation 
is  worthless.  To  carry  into  execution  the  wishes 
of  a  crowd  of  voters,  uninspired  by  any  suggestions 
coming  from  individuals  cleverer  than  themselves, 
would  in  his  opinion  be  an  act  of  dangerous  folly. 
He  is,  indeed,  only  too  well  aware  that  the  wishes 
of  the  people  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  problem  before  him,  since  the  assent 
of  a  majority  is  necessary  before  he  can  carry  his 
schemes  into  effect.  But  the  last  thing  he  would 
willingly  do  would  be  to  grant  those  wishes  in  their 
original  form.  In  his  opinion  this  insistence  upon 
the  supreme  value  of  the  will  of  the  people  betrays 
the  cardinal  error  of  democracy,  namely  confusion 
between  the  totally  different  spheres  of  the  conduct 
and  of  the  control  of  government.  The  right  to 
control  government  is  one  thing,  the  ability  to 
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conduct  is  another.  The  people  have  got  the  first 
only,  though  they  foolishly  and  dangerously  lay 
claim  to  both.  The  democracy  may  successfully 
assert  their  right  to  control  government,  but  the 
most  elaborate  system  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  people  could  not  ensure  the  ability  necessary 
for  efficiency  of  administration.  The  history  of  all 
democracies  shows  that  there  are  only  too  frequent 
occasions  when  national  welfare  depends,  not  upon 
the  execution  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  upon 
their  rejection,  and  it  is  statesmanlike  ability  alone 
which  can  decide  when  such  opposition  is  needed 
and  statesmanlike  firmness  alone  which  can  carry 
this  opposition  into  effect.  Both  the  immediate 
preservation  of  great  nations  and  their  enduring 
prosperity  have  been  accomplished  for  the  most  part 
in  history,  not  because  the  ideas  of  the  people  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  but  because  great  states- 
men have  by  persuasion  or  otherwise  managed  to 
substitute  their  own.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Athenians,  the  majority  discard  wise  guidance  and 
insist  upon  the  leadership  of  those  who  are  more 
subservient  to  the  popular  will,  we  see  that  the 
execution  of  that  will  leads  straight  to  national 
ruin. 

To  sum  up.  Representation  is  a  machinery  for 
carrying  into  effect  through  the  agency  of  average 
persons  political  ideas  which  are  at  the  level  of  the 
common  intelligence.  For  this  purpose  a  capacity 
for  reproduction,  not  for  originality,  is  required. 
The  great  statesman  is  representative  of  the  people 
only  in  the  logically  inadmissible  sense  that  he 
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belongs  to  the  same  nation  and  works  for  its  good. 
If  he  is  true  to  his  convictions  he  can  only  represent 
other  people  in  the  sense  that  he  is  their  champion 
deputed  to  fight  on  their  behalf,  but  not  necessarily 
by  their  methods.  The  individual  of  strong  char- 
acter and  deep  judgment,  to  whom  the  inadequacy 
of  average  political  opinion  is  clearly  revealed,  is 
the  last  man  who  is  in  reality  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  crude  theories  of  the 
average  voter.  As  is  openly  professed  in  such  cases, 
all  that  is  needed  in  a  representative  is  sincere 
attachment  to  the  democratic  cause.  The  fewer 
grandiose  ideas  of  high  policy  possessed  by  the 
political  servants  of  a  true  democracy,  the  better 
the  chances  that  the  unaltered  will  of  the  people 
can  be  carried  into  effect.  If  anything  more  than 
a  merely  average  intelligence  is  required,  it  is  only 
so  much  as  will  enable  the  wishes  of  the  community 
to  be  more  faithfully  interpreted. 

Again,  just  as  representation  impairs  statesman- 
ship, so  statesmanship  impairs  representation.  If 
we  wish  to  secure  the  ablest  possible  individuals 
for  the  service  of  the  State,  so  that  not  only  the 
cabinet  but  the  political  assembly  should  be 
composed  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  government,  men  distinguished  as 
in  Roman  times  for  pre-eminent  qualities  of  mind 
and  character,  the  accuracy  of  the  representation 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  average  man  will  be  corre- 
spondingly impaired.  If  the  general  trend  of  political 
desires  is  in  the  direction  of  democratic  equality; 
if  everybody  is  to  count  for  one  and  nobody  for 
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more  than  one,  if  it  is  considered  more  important 
to  secure  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  than  to 
get  the  best  advice,  and  if  the  constitutional  arrange- 
ments have  been,  as  in  the  United  States,  largely 
designed  with  a  view  to  facilitating  this  object, 
hardly  any  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  the  representatives  sent  up.  It 
is  to  this  cause  that  the  meagre  ability  of  the  aver- 
age politician  who  takes  the  fancy  of  the  voters 
in  democratic  countries  is  to  be  attributed.  There 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  these  voters,  no  need  whatever 
of  genius  or  talent,  hardly  even  of  superior  efficiency, 
so  they  do  not  elect  it.  A  political  tool  and  not  a 
political  superior  is  what  the  democrat  requires 
for  his  purpose. 

We  have  found,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  of  strictly  representative  govern- 
ment simultaneously  with  the  advantages  of  govern- 
ment by  the  highest  kind  of  ability.  It  will  now  be 
shown  that,  as  we  have  seen  in  previous  cases,  the 
isolated  realisation  of  either  of  these  excellent 
objects  would  mean  the  deathblow  of  progress 
or  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  value 
of  government  by  ability  since  it  has  formed  the 
main  subject  of  two  preceding  volumes.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  government  by  ability  must  on  the 
whole  be  regarded  as  the  most  decisive  element 
in  national  success,  it  will  be  found  that,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
permanent  and  progressive  welfare  of  the  state. 
A  nation  whose  policy  was  directed  solely  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  decisions  of  men  especially  selected 
for  ability,  even  if  the  main  body  of  the  people 
were  never  consulted,  nor  their  views  made  known 
by  any  system  of  representation,  would  no  doubt 
continue  for  many  years,  possibly  for  some  centuries, 
to  be  conspicuously  successful  both  in  its  external 
and  in  its  internal  relations.  We  are  certain,  for 
instance,  that  the  very  best  would  be  made  of  the 
international  situation,  whatever  it  might  be.  If 
a  bold  and  enterprising  foreign  policy  were  necessary 
the  whole  nation,  implicitly  believing  in  the  wisdom 
of  their  leaders,  would  energetically  support  any 
measures  that  were  deemed  necessary.  And  even 
if  the  absence  of  any  representative  system  would 
be  a  more  serious  matter  in  home  affairs,  one  im- 
mense advantage  would  be  gained.  Knowing  that 
the  best  was  being  done  for  them  that  the  internal 
situation  permitted,  the  nation  would  be  spared 
the  unhappy  effects  of  the  unrest  and  turmoil 
and  friction  which  are  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  present  democratic  restlessness.  The  nation 
would  be  spared  the  carping  and  malevolent  criti- 
cism which  seeks  to  make  the  worst  of  everything 
and  which  pretends  that  ills,  in  reality  unavoidable, 
are  due  to  the  incompetence  of  government.  The 
strength  of  each  administration  would  be  reinforced 
by  the  trusting  confidence  of  a  people  content  to 
resign  the  conduct  of  high  politics  to  those  who  are 
most  capable  of  comprehending  them.  A  states- 
man would  thus  be  free  to  form  and  carry  out 
his  own  decisions  undisturbed  by  the  disconcerting 
intrusion  of  ignorance  with  power  behind  it.  Even 
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if  things  went  amiss  the  electorate  would  remain 
content  that  the  best  that  was  possible  was  being 
done  for  them.  A  few  individuals  would  make  all 
the  arrangements  and  issue  all  the  regulations  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  advice  perhaps  of  a 
small  parliament  of  the '  next  ablest  men,  whom 
a  diligent  scrutiny  of  the  talent  of  the  nation  might 
reveal.  Such  rulers,  with  such  a  body  of  advisers, 
could  be  trusted  to  do  all  that  was  humanly  possible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Their  clear-cut 
decisions  from  day  to  day  or  year  to  year  would 
replace  the  interminable  wrangling  of  an  over- 
grown parliament,  and  for  a  time  would  no  doubt 
procure  for  the  country  a  period  of  triumphant 
prosperity.  But  whether  the  conditions  which 
produced  such  brilliance  were  also  the  conditions 
calculated  to  ensure  enduring  strength  and  permanent 
well-being  is  another  matter.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  that  a  political  condition  where  a  people 
has  everything  done  for  it  and  does  nothing  for 
itself  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  Without  endorsing 
the  radical  notion  that  men  of  genius  are  imper- 
tinent intruders  in  politics  who  work  nothing  but 
harm  to  a  nation,  there  is  a  point  where  reliance 
upon  great  men  ceases  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
The  government  which  is  to  produce  enduring  rather 
than  immediate  results  must  be  one  in  which  the 
people  somehow  or  other  feel  themselves  to  have 
a  part,  one  with  which  they  are  in  their  own  minds 
more  or  less  intimately  associated.  Under  a  scheme 
of  government  by  ability  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion no  such  association  could  exist,  and  the 
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community  as  a  whole  having  no  practical  concern 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  would  gradually 
cease  to  take  interest  in  their  own  political  exis- 
tence, or  in  other  words,  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belonged.  Consequently,  unless 
some  measures  were  taken  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  identifying  the  people  with  the  work  of 
government,  abstention  from  the  study  and  practice 
of  politics  would  engender  an  unfamiliarity  with 
political  ideals,  a  want  of  experience  in  political 
practice,  an  indifference  with  regard  to  impor- 
tant political  issues,  which  would  in  time,  though 
it  might  take  some  generations,  cause  a  complete 
atrophy  of  the  body  politic,  and  would  finally 
impair  the  supply  of  those  very  qualities  of  leader- 
ship to  which  the  state  owed  the  success  which 
it  had  originally  achieved. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
case.  One  of  the  most  contemptible  features  of 
democracy  is  the  tendency  to  resent  the  existence 
of  intellectual  superiority.  The  type  of  character 
which  is  always  suspicious  of  merit  and  incapable 
of  unselfish  admiration  stands  self-condemned.  But 
though  the  generous  recognition  of  excellence  in 
others  is  a  thing  beautiful  to  witness  ;  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  a  wholesome  and  honest  nature ;  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
indulgence  of  even  so  excellent  a  quality.  If 
deference  to  talent  or  genius  becomes  an  ingrained 
habit  of  such  intensity  as  to  lead  to  excessive  self- 
depreciation,  it  is  evident  that  a  point  has  been 
reached  where  the  practice  of  this  virtue  does  more 
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harm  than  good.  On  the  other  hand,  though  nothing 
is  less  admirable  than  the  continual  disparagement 
with  which  mean  spirits  endeavour  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  belief  that  politically  speaking  they 
are  on  a  mental  level  with  the  greatest,  yet  in  this 
morally  unwholesome  disposition  there  is  a  saving 
feature.  The  determination  not  to  allow  that  any 
record  is  unapproachable,  which  is  what  the  better 
kind  of  democrat  means  by  his  unpleasant  attitude, 
has  in  it  a  greater  promise  of  performance  than 
a  recognition  so  generous  that  it  inclines  the 
individual  to  regard  his  own  efforts  as  by  comparison 
worthless.  If  the  disposition  to  bow  to  the  claims 
of  genius  carries  with  it  a  tendency  to  rely  perpetually 
on  others,  a  state  of  mind  is  engendered  which  bodes 
ill  for  the  political  future  of  the  state.  Appreciation 
of  the  superior  powers  of  great  statesmen,  though 
always  morally  good,  is  politically  useful  only  so 
long  as  it  incites  to  emulation  :  carried  beyond  that 
point  it  may  amount  to  paralysis  of  national  endea- 
vour. It  is  this  idea  which  inspires  the  Manchester 
Guardian  to  declaim  against  the  tendency  "  to 
abrogate  our  individual  rights  and  duties  to  dictators 
who  we  hope  will  do  our  thinking  for  us."  Over- 
reliance  upon  great  men  undermines  the  spirit  of 
self-help.  The  principle  of  self-government  taken 
literally  may  be  meaningless.  But  it  has  a  very 
deep  and  important  meaning  if  regarded  meta- 
phorically and  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  It 
means  that  though  the  greatness  of  the  nation 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  genius  which  it 
employs  in  its  government,  and  that  though  the 
16 
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people  act  very  wisely  when  they  find  better  men 
than  themselves  to  do  the  work,  yet  they  must  not 
let  the  idea  of  vicarious  political  activity  be  carried 
so  far  that  they  dissociate  themselves  entirely  from 
the  process  and  merely  look  to  profit  by  the  results. 
It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
open  their  mouths  and  gratefully  accept  what  their 
political  superiors  think  good  for  them,  even  though 
their  confidence  in  their  leaders  has  the  most  perfect 
justification.  To  live  a  life  shielded  by  others 
from  all  political  care  and  quite  without  anxiety 
for  the  future  would  be  a  lotus-eating  kind  of  exis- 
tence calculated  to  produce  happiness  at  the  expense 
of  character.  A  nation  should  be  so  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  derived  from  the  intelligent 
practice  of  politics  that  even  if  the  whole  of  their 
leading  politicians  and  statesmen  were  buried  by 
some  cataclysm  under  the  ruins  of  parliament, 
they  would  still  regard  the  political  outlook  with 
unabated  confidence,  and  would  proceed  to  replace 
the  great  actors  by  understudies  whose  talent  and 
experience  would  soon  make  good  the  political 
losses,  however  great,  that  had  been  incurred. 

Such  would  be  the  effect  of  government  by  ability 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  consequences 
which  would  ensue  to  a  state  which  was  ruled  by 
the  mere  representatives  of  average  opinion,  and 
in  which  government  owed  nothing  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  profound  genius  or  to  the  firmness  of  excep- 
tional moral  character,  have  already  been  pointed 
out  either  definitely  or  by  implication.  Only  a 
fanatic  could  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  belief  that  recognition  of  political 
greatness  is  a  servile  sentiment,  unworthy  of  free 
and  independent  voters,  who  owe  allegiance,  in- 
tellectual or  otherwise,  to  no  man.  The  nation,  like 
a  stupid  litigant  who  refuses  the  services  of  able 
counsel  and  prefers  to  conduct  his  own  case  against 
clever  and  dangerous  opponents,  would  come  to 
grief.  Those  who  prefer  the  representative  to 
the  statesman  cut  themselves  off  from  access  to 
any  source  of  political  wisdom  superior  to  that  of 
the  unintelligent  majority.  The  true  representative 
exists  merely  to  be  a  docile  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  other  people's  ideas,  and  to  carry  out 
"  the  ballot  decisions  of  the  rank  and  file,"  as  radical 
journals  openly  insist.  Trade  unionists  adopt  a 
perfectly  logical  attitude  when  they  continually 
resent  in  their  delegates  the  slightest  indication 
of  individual  opinion,  and  the  Labour  Party  is  simi- 
larly warranted  in  demanding  complete  submission 
from  those  who  speak  for  them  in  parliament.  But 
a  country  governed  throughout  on  such  principles 
could  at  the  best  never  hope  to  rise  above  a  social 
and  economic  condition  commensurate  with  the 
feeble  faculties  of  those  to  whom  its  political  future 
was  entrusted.  With  mediocrity  established  in 
high  places,  even  if  international  ruin  were 
avoided,  progress  in  any  true  sense  would  be 
impossible. 

Delegates  are  the  outcome  of  the  will-of-the-people 
theory  with  or  without  representation.  As  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  so  long  as  the  political  sanity  and 
self-control  lasted  which  Pericles  seems  to  have 
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believed  to  be  a  permanent  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen,  the  political  liberty  which  the  Athenians 
enjoyed  had  the  effect  of  giving  them  for  leaders 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  with  the  disappearance  of 
Pericles  the  natural  consequences  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  they  professed  began  to 
make  themselves  felt.  A  change  took  place  which 
was  not  merely  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
leadership,  but  which  amounted  to  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  dispense  with  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  real  leadership  altogether, 
and  to  adopt  the  system  of  government  by  delegates. 
The  Athenian  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  democracy, 
began  practically  to  conduct  matters  for  themselves. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  sublime  statesmanship 
of  Themistocles  was  replaced  by  the  criminal 
imbecility  of  delegates  like  Cleon,  who  in  order  to 
retain  their  position  were  compelled  to  follow  and 
not  to  lead.  In  other  words,  the  Athenian  Assembly 
became  marked  by  soviet  tendencies.  The  vacilla- 
ting opinions  of  an  excited  crowd  were  substituted 
for  the  cool  calculations  of  far-seeing  statesmanship. 
When  a  public  meeting  instead  of  a  man  tries  to 
rule  an  empire  certain  consequences  follow,  as  Seeley 
long  ago  pointed  out  with  regard  to  this  particular 
case  of  the  Athenians.  The  weakness  and  incoher- 
ence of  the  multitude  is  reproduced  in  the  policy 
of  the  state  ;  and  if  a  nation  so  governed  is  confronted 
by  an  alert,  well-trained,  and  disciplined  enemy 
the  end  cannot  long  be  postponed.    The  Athenians 
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failed  because  the  will  of  the  most  talented  and 
versatile  democracy  in  the  world  was  no  sufficient 
substitute  for  talented  leadership.  Of  the  many 
faults  of  absolute  monarchy  which  democracy 
repeats,  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  is  the  prevention 
of  government  by  the  fittest. 

The  comparison  of  a  nation  to  an  army  which 
depends  at  certain  times  almost  entirely  upon  the 
wisdom  of  its  commanders  is  an  analogy  profoundly 
distasteful  to  such  a  school  as  that  of  the  Philosophic 
Radicals.  Nevertheless  it  is  strictly  accurate  to  this 
extent  at  least,  that  there  are  frequent  occasions 
when  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whole  of  the  nation 
would  be  unable  to  ward  off  disaster  unless  those 
efforts  were  directed  by  someone  of  exceptional 
genius,  either  political  or  military,  while  there  is 
never  any  period  at  all  in  which  wise  guidance  would 
not  be  of  the  utmost  value.  Just  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  soldiers  to  win  a  war  or  even  a  cam- 
paign without  the  assistance  of  a  higher  command, 
though  they  are  said  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth 
to  have  won  a  battle  now  and  then,  so  would  it  be 
impossible  for  a  nation  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
world-competition  if  the  quality  of  its  leadership 
was  in  no  way  superior  to  that  of  the  average  man. 
A  nation  systematically  governed  by  delegates  would 
be  as  helpless  as  an  army  under  generals  who  had  no 
more  knowledge  of  war  than  could  be  attained  by 
the  majority  of  private  soldiers.  Again,  when  a 
nation  allows  itself  to  discriminate  against  the 
qualities  which  are  valuable  in  government,  the 
prohibition  eventually  extends  to  all  other  depart- 
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merits  of  life.  Both  in  the  French  and  Russian 
revolutions  the  abolition  of  political  distinctions  was 
demanded  as  a  measure  necessary  to  secure  identity 
of  interest  between  government  and  governed.  But 
the  demand  for  equality  in  politics  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  demand  for  equality  in  everything 
else,  and  the  impulse  thus  begun  speedily  degenerated 
into  a  campaign  against  superiority  of  any  kind 
whatever.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  her  Con- 
siderations, Madame  de  Stael  describes  how  the 
fury  of  the  revolutionaries  raged  "  premierement 
contre  le  Roi,  puis  contre  les  nobles,  puis  contre 
les  riches,  puis  contre  les  talents,  puis  contre  la 
beaut e  meme,  puis  contre  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  grand 
et  de  genereux  dans  la  nature  humaine/'  All  this 
was  exactly  repeated  in  the  Russian  reign  of  terror  ; 
there  also  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
political  and  any  other  kind  of  superiority  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  distinction  of  every  kind 
was  with  logical  consistency  marked  down  for 
murderous  assault.  Deny  the  right  of  genius  to 
display  its  power  in  politics,  and  you  are  logically 
bound  to  restrict  its  activity  in  every  other  form  of 
human  enterprise,  and  the  force  to  which  the  advance 
of  civilisation  is  mainly  due  is  arrested.  When  the 
death-knell  of  superiority  is  sounded  it  would  seem 
to  be  obvious  that  the  death-knell  of  progress  is 
sounded  too. 

Many  writers,  from  Carlyle  down  to  Emile  Fagouet 
and  Godkin,  have  observed  and  commented  upon  the 
modern  tendency  not  merely  to  boycott  talent  but 
actually  to  welcome  the  inclusion  of  inferior  ability  in 
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the  ranks  of  government.  But  neither  in  Fagouet's 
smart  dissertation  upon  this  theme  nor  in  Godkin's 
much  more  profound  analysis  of  the  weakness  of  demo- 
cracies is  there  any  attribution  of  the  evil  to  its  real 
cause.  Godkin,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  ruinous  effects 
of  the  desire  to  form  administrations  of  members 
representing  certain  opinions  rather  than  of  men  of 
commanding  talent,  but  he  carries  his  investigation 
no  further.  Viscount  Bryce  again,  unable  to  deny 
that  the  low  standard  of  political  ability  has  pro- 
duced a  partial  failure  of  democracy  in  America, 
apologises  for  this  result  on  the  ground  that  "  If  men 
whom  talent  and  character  mark  out  for  leadership 
stand  aloof,  their  places  will  be  filled  by  the  less 
worthy."  1  Men  of  talent  and  character,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  come  forward 
when  the  true  democrat  is  constantly  insisting  that  no 
higher  character  or  deeper  political  insight  is  wanted 
than  that  of  the  average  man,  nor  will  be  recognised 
as  constituting  any  greater  qualification  for  office. 
When  Bryce  claims  that  American  democracy  "  can- 
not be  fairly  judged  under  such  conditions "  he 
entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  such  conditions  are 
the  very  essence  of  democracy.  As  already  pointed 
out,  it  is  exactly  this  passion  for  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation with  its  accompanying  dislike  of  superiority 
which  tends  to  produce  a  dearth  of  genius  in  the 
French  and  American  governments.  This  "  cultiva- 
tion of  incompetence  "  is  not  altogether  the  result 
of  a  jealousy  of  talent,  though  this  feeling  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  curse  of  many  democracies. 

r'Bryce's  Democracy,  vol.  ii,  p.  120. 
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It  is  the  result  of  the  perception  that  a  great  and 
original  thinker  is  not  the  best  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  the  "  ballot  decisions  of  the  rank 
and  file."  If  you  wish  your  own  ideas  and  feelings 
to  be  accurately  represented,  it  is  unwise  to  entrust 
the  duty  of  doing  so  to  a  person  who  has  definite 
ideas  of  his  own,  to  which  moreover  he  is  greatly 
attached  because  by  the  instinct  of  genius  he  is  well 
aware  of  their  superiority.  The  realisation  of  the 
will  of  the  people  is  logically  inconsistent  with  the 
employment  of  a  statesman  who  has  1  pronounced 
political  will  of  his  own. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  doctrine 
of  self-help  for  much  that  is  valuable  in  English 
life  and  character.  But  the  doctrine  has  its  limita- 
tions, especially  in  politics.  The  advantages  of  the 
training  which  a  democracy  gets  by  doing  its  poli- 
tical thinking  for  itself  is  heavily  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  this  thinking  is  presently  translated  into 
action  and  then  the  results  are  apt  to  be  disastrous. 
Experience  so  gained  is  gained  at  a  heavy  price. 
Though  the  educational  value  of  self-government 
is  supposed  to  be  its  chief  justification,  there  is 
a  point  at  which  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
in  this  way  is  more  than  neutralised  by  the  damage 
done  in  carrying  out  the  process.  A  man  would 
hardly  be  the  better  for  performing  his  own  surgical 
operations,  nor  would  he  be  justified  in  prescribing 
for  himself  in  a  dangerous  disease  on  the  ground 
of  the  experience  derived.  The  employment  of 
qualified  practitioners  would  be  wiser  and  more 
satisfactory  in  the  end.    There  are  certain  matters 
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which  though  nearly  affecting  ourselves  must  un- 
questionably be  left  to  others  who  are  better  able  to 
deal  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  self-education 
involved  in  this  surrender.  If  the  welfare  or  happi- 
ness of  even  a  single  individual  depends  upon  the 
skilful  execution  of  a  given  task,  educational  experi- 
ments by  learners  are  not  justifiable.  When  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  a  whole  community  is  at 
stake,  such  experiments  are  still  less  justifiable. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  the  Philosophic 
Radicals,  Lord  Morley,  has  written  derisively  of  "  the 
new  cant  about  efficiency/'  the  opposing  theory  of 
giving  the  politically  incompetent  their  training 
at  the  cost  of  the  general  welfare  is  worse  than 
cant ;  it  is  criminal  folly.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  state  to  train  its  citizens  in  self-government  with- 
out allowing  the  blunders  of  ignorant  learners  to 
endanger  its  existence.  It  is  as  foolish  to  educate 
the  average  man  by  entrusting  great  political 
issues  to  his  decision  as  it  would  be  to  train  the 
private  soldier  by  giving  him  and  his  fellows  a 
decisive  voice  as  to  the  general  plan  of  an  important 
campaign. 

We  are,  in  fact,  once  more  in  face  of  one  of  those 
contradictions  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  and 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  a  practical  com- 
promise. Though  government  from  one  point  of 
view  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  category  of 
things  which  must  be  entrusted  to  the  wise  and 
experienced  alone,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  impossible 
to  deny  that  if  this  involves  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  political  affairs  from  the  cognisance  of  all  but  a 
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few  this  would  entail  a  condition  of  things  deleterious 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  subversive  of 
progress  in  the  long  run.  Again,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
individual  would  be  increased  by  the  development  of 
any  political  capabilities  he  may  possess,  and  that 
practice  is  necessary  to  elicit  and  to  train  them,  the 
price  that  may  have  to  be  paid  for  such  political 
training  is  for  the  most  part  too  costly  to  risk.  In 
short,  though  the  moral  advantages  of  self-govern- 
ment may  be  certain,  they  should  be  pursued  with 
infinite  caution.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  to  be 
evident  that  the  best  sort  of  government  consists 
neither  in  committing  everything  to  the  people 
nor  in  withholding  everything  for  expert  decision, 
but  in  a  practical  compromise  between  these  two 
different  points  of  view,  a  compromise  which  in 
English  history  has  been  and  is  being  effected 
according  to  the  method  of  the  law  of  conflicting 
tendencies.  While  some  have  always  been  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  statesmanship,  others 
have  always  been  found  to  insist  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  popular  will ;  and  while  one  set  of  con- 
stitutional rules  has  favoured  and  encouraged  the 
rise  of  the  ablest  to  office,  another  set  has  clearly 
indicated  that  the  people  themselves  are  the  final 
source  of  authority.  Thus  the  advantages  of  two 
necessary  but  contradictory  features  of  a  sound 
political  system  are  secured.  Though  government 
of  a  people  by  itself  in  any  literal  sense  is  a 
palpable  absurdity,  yet  if  we  regard  this  loose  expres- 
sion as  merely  implying  their  moral  participation,  so 
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to  speak,  in  matters  concerning  their  political  well- 
being,  this  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  profoundly  true 
and  valuable.  A  nation  is  so  constituted  that  its 
permanent  welfare  would  not  be  secured  by  having 
its  political  difficulties  all  solved  over  its  head,  even 
if  the  solution  were  the  best  possible.  It  is  in  fact 
necessary  to  forgo  some  of  the  advantages  of  ideal 
administration ;  ideal  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view;  and  to  acquiesce  in  something  less  than 
administrative  perfection  in  order  to  initiate  a 
political  partnership  between  the  government  and 
those  for  whom  it  acts.  In  this  way,  though  a  states- 
man may  not  be  able  to  carry  his  finest  conceptions 
into  practice,  yet  the  loss  so  incurred  is  counter- 
balanced to  some  extent  by  the  growing  interest  of 
the  democracy  in  political  matters.  An  electorate 
which  follows  the  doings  of  its  statesmen  and  political 
leaders  with  a  keen  and  sympathetic  comprehension, 
or  even  in  a  spirit  of  rather  violent  partisanship,  is 
in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  one  whose  participa- 
tion in  politics  consists  in  accepting  the  advantages 
of  expert  government  in  a  spirit  of  uninquiring 
thankfulness. 

We  have  found  then  that  there  are  in  existence 
two  theories  of  the  way  in  which  an  efficient  govern- 
ment should  be  formed,  and  that  while  each  of  these 
theories  has  much  to  recommend  it,  they  are  so 
incompatible  that  mankind  would  seem  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  adopt  the  one  without  the  other.  Yet 
when  this  course  is  attempted  severe  penalty  is 
necessarily  entailed.  A  solution  of  the  dilemma  is 
found  as  before  in  illogical  compromise.  Govern- 
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merit  by  ability  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  though  theoretically  contradictory  and 
dangerous  in  isolation,  yet  when  practically  com- 
bined embody  some  of  the  most  important  features 
which  the  government  of  a  successful  nation  must 
possess. 

In  this  practical  compromise  the  English  have 
led  the  way.  From  early  times,  and  especially 
since  the  revolution  of  1688,  England,  while  enjoying 
a  reasonably  good  representative  system — better  at 
least  than  has  ever  been  achieved  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world — has  nevertheless  managed  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means  to  secure  the 
presence  of  singularly  able  political  leaders.  What 
is  equally  remarkable  is  that  the  sound  political 
instinct  of  the  nation,  unable  altogether  to  overcome 
the  incompatibility  of  these  divergent  aims,  has 
given  prominence  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  more  pressing  requirements  of  the 
political  situation.  Most  historians,  for  instance, 
make  a  great  grievance  of  the  fact  that,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Whig  Oligarchy  from  1688  to  1832, 
parliament  was  never  really  representative  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  exactly  in  this  circumstance 
that,  according  to  the  present  theory,  a  proof  is  to 
be  found,  not  of  the  imperfection,  but  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  English  political  system.  Because  the 
representation  of  political  opinion  was  not  as 
accurate  as  Radicals  would  desire,  power  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  of  singular  political 
ability  and  experience,  and  a  supply  was  thus  en- 
sured of  able  leaders  who  carried  the  country  through 
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a  very  critical  and  dangerous  period  of  her  history. 
The  rule  of  the  Whig  Oligarchy  had,  in  fact,  advan- 
tages which  a  more  representative  system  would 
have  utterly  failed  to  secure.  Had  the  government 
been  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
modern  democrat,  had  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
time  set  decisively  in  favour  of  that  political  theory 
which  regards  the  excellence  of  a  government  as 
consisting  in  the  exactitude  with  which  it  reflects 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  probable  but 
certain  that  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  inter- 
national difficulties  which  surrounded  us  would 
have  been  so  seriously  diminished  as  to  have  im- 
perilled our  very  existence  as  a  great  nation.  Grant- 
ing that  many  defects  of  internal  government  would 
have  been  amended  by  better  representation,  this 
was  a  luxury  which  the  country  in  its  actual  situa- 
tion, that  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  France,  could 
not  afford.  It  was  much  more  essential  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  people  should  be  ably  governed 
than  that  it  should  be  accurately  represented. 
Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  both  needs  cannot  be  fully 
satisfied,  ability  of  government  must,  according  to 
the  present  theory,  take  the  precedence  of  accuracy 
of  representation  in  parliament. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  sternness  of 
the  international  situation  was  relaxed  and  the 
question  of  mere  national  self-preservation  was  less 
insistent,  it  became  possible  to  pay  more  attention 
to  internal  conditions,  and  to  consider  the  practic- 
ability of  ensuring  for  the  lower  orders  a  greater 
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measure  of  happiness  and  justice.  From  this  point 
the  representative  theory  of  government  as  the 
means  by  which  the  necessary  reforms  were  to  be 
effected  tended  in  consequence  to  take  the  preced- 
ence of  other  political  requirements.  That  more 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  which,  brutal  as  it  may  sound,  would  until 
then  have  impeded  rather  than  assisted  the  chances 
of  national  salvation,  now  became  possible.  Reform 
bills  and  factory  acts  are  henceforward  the  main 
preoccupation  of  governmental  circles.  The  idea 
which  animates  the  whole  theory  of  election  under- 
goes a  subtle  change  visible  in  the  general  result. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  statesmen  are  elected 
who  have  in  view  the  strength,  greatness,  and  safety 
of  the  country,  rather  than  the  promotion  of  its 
internal  welfare.  Social  injustice  and  the  inequali- 
ties of  wealth  did  not  trouble  the  minds  of  our 
leaders  in  comparison  with  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  country  safely  through  the  struggle  with  France. 
For  that  reason,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  own  political  ascendancy,  though 
the  two  ideas  may  have  appeared  to  them  very 
much  the  same,  the  Whig  aristocracy  were  bent 
upon  keeping  political  power  in  their  own  hands  and 
preventing  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
intellectual  ability  of  the  administration  was  as  a 
consequence  maintained  at  a  high  standard.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  position 
is  reversed.  Internal  conditions  become  of  more 
importance  than  external  relations.  Released  from 
the  international  anxieties  with  which  it  had  so  long 
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been  preoccupied  the  nation  had  time  to  think  of 
other  things.  A  growing  consciousness  of  social 
evils,  particularly  of  those  resulting  from  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  a  desire  to  remove  them 
becomes  the  dominating  sentiment,  and  this  change 
of  interest  is  reflected  in  the  general  character  of  the 
administration.  There  is  a  more  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  underlying  idea  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  men  who  hold  the  political  stage  are 
characterised,  not  so  much  by  dominating  intellect 
as  by  wider  sympathies,  not  so  much  by  a  desire  for 
national  strength  as  for  social  justice. 

In  the  review  just  given  of  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  these 
opposing  theories  of  government  are  seen  in  more 
or  less  contrast  and  in  alternate  employment. 
Usually  the  required  reconciliation  takes  place  in  an 
unconscious  manner,  and  the  nation,  without  perceiv- 
ing it  or  intending  it,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  both 
government  by  ability  and  government  by  repre- 
sentation. This  comes  about  because  the  system 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  representative  govern- 
ment has  in  reality  a  double  aspect.  According  to 
the  prevailing  inclination  of  the  voter  a  candidate 
may  be  elected  either  because  he  is  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  or  because  he  represents  the 
general  opinions,  or  because  in  a  measure  he  fulfils 
both  these  requirements.  If  insistence  is  laid  upon 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  "representation," 
members  are  sent  up  merely  to  represent  the  views 
of  their  constituents.  But  in  actual  fact  instincts 
and  desires  other  than  those  concerned  with  repre- 
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sentation  are  at  work  in  the  minds  of  the  voters, 
and  there  follows  an  illogical  compromise  between 
the  idea  of  representation  and  the  idea  of  securing 
able  leadership  which  works  on  the  whole  fairly 
well.  While  some  of  the  electorate,  for  instance,  are 
so  much  in  love  with  their  own  views  that  they 
merely  wish  for  an  agent  to  carry  them  out,  others 
are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  desire  of  having 
as  their  "  representative  "  a  man  of  character  and 
intellect.  However  active  the  supporters  of  the 
delegate  theory  may  be,  the  instinctive  readiness  of 
the  more  generous  members  of  society  to  recognise 
superiority,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  sane-minded 
to  profit  by  it,  can  never  be  wholly  suppressed.  If 
the  first  type  of  voter  prevails  in  one  constituency 
the  second  type  is  as  likely  as  not  to  prevail  in 
another  ;  or  again  the  numbers  on  either  side  may  be 
equally  balanced,  and  with  good  luck  the  con- 
stituency may  be  able  to  secure  a  representative  who 
is  also  a  distinguished  man.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  candidates  themselves,  while  one  may  conceive 
that  his  duty  lies  in  going  no  further  than  the 
expressed  wish  of  his  constituents,  another  is  very 
certain  that  he  ought  to  be  subjected  to  no  such 
restrictions.  He  knows  that  his  political  judgments 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  constituents  whom  he 
"  represents/'  and  he  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  higher  policy.  His  view 
of  his  functions  is  that  he  is  sent  up  to  give  the 
people  the  benefit  of  his  more  profound  penetration 
rather  than  to  follow  their  imperfect  political  con- 
ceptions ;  to  safeguard  their  interests  and  improve 
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their  position  by  the  use  of  his  abilities  rather  than 
their  own  ;  and  the  history  of  statesmanship  un- 
questionably justifies  him  in  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. And  though  confusion  has  to  some  extent 
prevailed,  and  the  character  of  government  has 
suffered  from  an  insufficient  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  ability,  the  result  has  on  the  whole  been 
satisfactory.  Even  in  the  recent  craze  for  more  and 
more  accurate  representation,  the  determination  to 
make  the  will  of  the  people  prevail  has  never  met 
with  sufficient  success  to  prevent  the  political  situa- 
tion from  being  dominated  by  men  of  ability.  At 
the  same  time  the  belief  that  the  voter  has  the  right 
through  his  representative  to  impose  his  ideas  on  the 
government  has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
the  mental  stagnation  which  would  ensue  if  the 
people  resigned  the  management  of  political  affairs 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  their  intellectual  superiors, 
and  allowed  everything  to  be  done  for  them  instead 
of  in  concert  with  them. 

So  steady  in  English  history  has  been  the  tendency 
to  admire  political  talent  that  the  most  determined 
advocacy  of  the  representative  system  has  not 
succeeded  in  its  logical  object  of  securing  the  mere 
delegate.  The  widening  of  the  franchise  has  no 
other  professed  aim  than  that  of  securing  a  more 
accurate  and  sympathetic  representation  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  But  you  cannot  spread  the 
representative  net  without  at  the  same  time  catching 
talent,  nor  can  you  prevent  the  able  and  patriotic 
man  from  endeavouring  to  improve  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  those  who  send  him  up  to  parliament.  Con- 
*7 
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sequently  a  certain  number  of  men  of  original  ability 
are  always  secured  under  the  ordinary  representative 
system  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  administra- 
tion one  of  ability  as  well.  The  history  of  Trade 
Unionism  and  of  the  Labour  Party  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  natural  law  by 
which  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who  are  elected 
as  delegates  are  transformed  into  independent  and 
original  leaders.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
complaint  which  we  so  frequently  hear  from  the 
labouring  classes  that  they  have  been  deserted  or 
betrayed  by  the  very  men  whom  they  honoured  by 
their  confidence.  What  really  happens  is  that  the 
more  intelligent  of  these  men  find  themselves  com- 
pelled by  their  gradually  increased  knowledge  of  life 
and  political  tendencies  to  assume  an  advisory  or 
even  an  authoritative  attitude  not  strictly  implied 
in  their  original  credentials.  To  put  it  simply,  they 
begin  to  be  convinced  of  the  folly  and  impractica- 
bility of  the  delegate  theory.  Not  only  do  they 
perceive  what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  leaving  important  decisions  to  the  judgment  of 
the  multitude,  but  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  them  to  acquiesce  in  a  system  which  subjects 
their  superior  powers  to  the  control  of  those  whose 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  political  or  economic 
situation  is  plainly  inadequate. 

We  have  said  that  this  illogical  compromise 
between  the  idea  of  government  by  ability  and 
representative  government  has  on  the  whole  worked 
well  in  English  history.  But  as  we  have  seen  in 
other  similar  cases,  a  time  arrives  when  the  result 
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which  has  hitherto  been  attained  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  conflicting  tendencies  may  be  obtained 
more  satisfactorily  in  a  direct  way.  In  the  present 
case,  therefore,  a  wise  statesman  would  seek  to 
procure  by  co-operation  the  same  double  advantages 
which  were  previously  obtained  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable contradiction.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to 
replace  the  opposition  between  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  by  an 
arrangement  in  which  both  these  objects  are  equally 
considered,  so  English  statesmanship  should  not  be 
unequal  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  desire  for 
representation  from  interfering  with  the  selection  of 
the  ablest  men  both  for  parliament  and  for  the 
cabinet.  When  the  nation  has  fully  learned  the 
lesson  that  a  perpetual  and  deadly  quarrel  between 
Radicals  and  Unionists  is  not  the  best  way  for  either 
party  to  obtain  their  respective  ends  of  internal 
welfare  and  external  safety,  the  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  political  method  must  surely  be  to 
recognise  the  truth  that  under  the  present  system  of 
parliamentary  election,  the  desire  for  ideal  repre- 
sentation is  seriously  interfering  with  the  prospects 
of  securing  administrative  ability.  Representation 
is  one  thing,  intellect  is  another.  Both  are  needed 
to  form  a  good  government,  and  to  those  fully 
conscious  of  the  contradiction  involved,  it  is  absurd 
that  the  good  which  is  sought  from  one  of  these 
principles  should  be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  impossible  the  realisation  of  the  other. 

There  is,  indeed,  the  greater  need  of  action  since  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  repre- 
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sentation,  proportional  and  otherwise,  no  formal 
notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  necessity  of  ability 
in  government.  If  it  is  mentioned  casually  and  in 
offhand  conversation  as  something  desirable,  that 
is  usually  all  that  happens.  In  short,  one  of  these 
essential  features  of  government  is  recognised 
officially,  while  the  other  is  not.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  how  to  obtain  a  high  standard  of 
intelligence  in  our  rulers  simultaneously  with  the 
payment  of  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
This  may  perhaps  be  done  if  the  attempt  is  relin- 
quished to  accomplish  both  these  objects  by  the 
single  process  of  election,  a  practice  which  at  present 
ends  in  nothing  but  confusion.  Election  should  be 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ability  only, 
which  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way,  and  some 
other  method  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  We  should  then  be  enabled  to  make 
parliament  like  the  Roman  Senate,  an  assembly 
which  owes  its  unique  and  distinguished  position 
in  history  to  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  years  went 
on,  more  and  more  completely  composed  of 
members  who  had  won  their  position  by  their 
proved  personal  ability,  and  were  no  mere  nonen- 
tities chosen  as  convenient  mouthpieces  for  the 
promulgation  of  political  doctrines,  or  worse  still  as 
merely  political  counters  in  the  game  of  ins  and 
outs.  To  put  it  plainly,  the  Roman  Senate  at  its 
best  remains  the  most  virile  and  effective  political 
body  that  ever  existed,  because  its  quality  was  not 
lowered  by  the  intrusion  of  the  representative  idea, 
and  if  the  English  parliament  is  to  regain  the  ancient 
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vigour  which  made  it  the  second  most  effective 
assembly  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  must  arrest 
the  deterioration  which  is  perceptible  from  this 
cause.  Since  it  remains  necessary  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  community  into  consideration,  this  might  be 
ascertained  upon  given  points  as  they  arise  by  some 
sort  of  referendum,  and  then  submitted  to  discussion 
and  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
kind  of  cabinet,  assisted  by  a  carefully  selected 
assembly.  While  the  wishes  of  the  people  would  be 
thus  taken  into  account,  the  Cabinet  and  its  skilled 
parliamentary  advisers  would  still  be  enabled  to 
continue  the  system  of  government  by  discussion, 
which  is  useful  for  so  many  things  besides  deciding 
the  course  most  advisable  in  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  community. 

So  long  as  there  was  no  determined  party  of  com- 
pletely one-sided  views  in  the  field,  so  long  as  repre- 
sentation was  more  talked  about  than  actually 
insisted  upon,  the  common-sense  instinct  which 
recognises  that  a  thing  is  well  done  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  of  those  who  undertake  it  had  a  fair 
chance  in  politics.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  be 
believed  that  the  literal  execution  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  or  rather  of  the  Labour  Party — for  that,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  what  "  the  people"  is  supposed  to 
mean — is  the  great  political  ideal,  and  when  the 
energies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  are  con- 
centrated upon  the  attainment  of  this  object,  all 
appreciation  of  genius  in  politics  disappears  ;  the 
era  of  common  sense  which  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  statesmanship  is  over,  and  the  reign  of  the 
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enthusiast,  who  is  so  sure  of  his  opinions  that  he 
requires  only  a  delegate,  has  begun.  The  balance  of 
opposing  ideals  in  which  political  sanity  has  hitherto 
consisted  is  no  longer  maintained.  Recent  events 
in  labour  politics  have,  in  fact,  made  it  particularly 
necessary  that  the  country  should  be  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  danger  in  this  direction.  Now  that 
the  Labour  Party  have  failed  to  secure  by  direct 
action  those  changes  in  political  and  economic  life 
which  they  ardently  desire,  they  are  all  for  con- 
stitutional methods,  and  intend,  by  means  of  repre- 
sentation, to  fill  the  House  of  Commons  with  members 
of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and  in  this  way  to 
gain  the  ends  which  they  have  failed  to  gain  by 
strikes  or  violence.  Such  a  procedure  appears  to 
many  entirely  above  reproach,  especially  as  con- 
trasted with  their  former  designs.  Nevertheless  it 
contains  the  exact  features  which,  according  to  the 
present  theory,  are  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  continued  vitality  of  government.  Though 
none  of  the  acknowledged  rules  of  parliamentary 
government  are  infringed,  that  unacknowledged 
principle  to  which  the  nation  owes  much  more 
than  half  its  prosperity  is  entirely  ignored.  The 
English  nation  is  successful  partly  because  it  has 
developed  an  excellent  system  of  parliamentary 
supervision  and  control,  but  mostly  because  it  has 
been  ruled  by  statesmen  and  not  by  delegates.  The 
satisfactory  working  of  the  British  constitution  has 
depended  not  upon  its  generally  acknowledged 
features  alone,  but  upon  an  additional  principle  not 
mentioned  in  constitutional  treatises,  and  almost 
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entirely  unnoticed  by  the  average  politician,  namely 
government  by  ability,  and  this  is  a  vital  truth 
which  political  programmes,  such  as  that  of  the 
Labour  Party,  entirely  ignore.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  not  been  merely  a  meeting- place  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  are  there  to  discuss  and 
deliberate,  to  see  that  political  burdens  are  equally 
adjusted,  and  to  control  the  government  generally. 
It  has  also  been  an  arena  where  those  conscious 
of  political  ability  could,  by  virtue  of  their  talent 
or  genius,  prove  their  right  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  government  of  the  nation.  All  the  immense 
advantages  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
country  will  be  lost  if  the  House  of  Commons  is 
reduced  to  a  species  of  machinery  for  registering  the 
decrees  of  the  people. 

A  House  of  Commons  elected  under  logically 
representative  principles  would  be  something  quite 
different  from  the  House  of  Commons  which  in  past 
history  has  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  The  old  system, 
as  we  have  said,  was  relatively  good,  because  it 
secured  incidentally  the  advantages  of  government 
by  ability.  But  the  weak  point  of  a  system  which  is 
content  to  secure  certain  good  results  incidentally 
and  without  acknowledgment  is  this,  that  they 
may  also  disappear  incidentally  and  without 
acknowledgment.  As  the  success  of  government 
has  not  been  attributed  to  their  presence,  so  its 
deterioration  is  not  connected  with  their  removal. 
The  consequence  is  that  serious  mischief  may  occur 
without  this  mischief  being  traced  to  its  true  cause. 
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Since  it  has  never  been  definitely  stated  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
Cabinet  which  is  chosen  from  it,  has  been  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  relatively  high  intel- 
lectual standard  of  membership,  the  process  of 
lowering  that  standard  may  pass  without  sufficiently 
vigorous  protest.  If,  however,  it  comes  to  be 
admitted  that  men  of  talent  and  independent  genius 
have  a  definite  right  on  that  account  alone  to 
a  place  in  the  government,  and  that  to  crowd  the 
House  of  Commons  with  delegates  is  to  offend  against 
an  essential  though  unrecognised  feature  of  the 
constitution,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of 
arresting  the  threatened  degradation. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  the  Labour  Party 
are  as  likely  to  supply  men  of  genius  as  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  Very  likely  this  may  be 
so,  but  if  they  and  the  trade  unions  regard  talent 
as  a  perfectly  useless  commodity  they  gain  nothing 
by  boasting  of  its  actual  or  potential  existence.  So 
long  as  present  conditions  prevail,  so  long  as  labour 
is  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  regard  its  own  mass  decisions 
as  the  one  essential  thing,  so  long  may  any  talent 
which  they  happen  to  possess  be  regarded  as  non- 
existent. 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  ability  as  a 
feature  of  government  is  permanent,  while  repre- 
sentation is  not.  A  day  will  come  when  the  require- 
ment which  representation  is  designed  to  satisfy, 
namely  just  government,  will  be  secured  without  the 
need  of  any  special  device.  The  day  will  never 
come  when  intellect  will  not  have  its  full  value, 
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whether  in  government  or  anything  else.  Repre- 
sentation will  no  longer  be  needed  when  the  mutual 
comprehension  of  all  classes  and  individuals  is  such 
that  not  even  the  greatest  genius  need  be  suspected 
of  having  interests  different  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  All  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  present  chapter  is  concerned  will  then  have  dis- 
appeared, since  there  will  be  no  competing  qualifica- 
tion to  lower  the  standard  of  administrative  ability. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONDITIONS  OF  POLITICAL  SUCCESS 

In  the  internal  adjustments  of  society  which  have 
been  considered  in  the  previous  chapters  the  general 
body  of  the  people  may  be  regarded  as  playing  only 
a  passive  part.  Though  there  are  active  partisans 
on  either  side  in  these  great  controversies,  and 
though  it  is  of  advantage  that  the  disputants  should 
be  full  of  vigour,  yet  neither  party  has  worked  for 
the  conclusion  which  actually  does  occur,  nor  have 
they  anticipated  the  combined  result  which  gives 
these  movements  their  real  value.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  more  active  side  of  national 
life,  and  to  deal  with  those  contributions  to  national 
success  in  which  individuals  play  a  more  definite 
part  as  individuals.  The  interaction  between  in- 
dividual political  effort  and  the  tendencies  already 
described  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  follows : 
Just  as  the  human  intellect  supplements  and  im- 
proves upon  the  work  of  instinct,  so  the  intelligence 
of  a  government  improves  upon  certain  already 
existing  social  tendencies,  causing  them  to  take 
a  form  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
the  relation  of  instinct  to  reason  is  indeed  still 
obscure.    Speaking  ideologically,  all  we  can  say 
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is  that  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  ends  first 
uses  instinct  to  guide  living  organisms  in  the  desired 
direction  and  then  perfects  another  instrument, 
that  of  reason,  which  becomes  of  ever-increasing 
importance.  This  description  is  as  true  of  society 
as  of  the  individual.  Intelligent  contrivance  in 
politics  assists  that  development  of  the  community 
which  has  already  been  set  going  by  the  inherent 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  difficult  indeed  in  either  case 
to  say  where  unconscious  action  leaves  off  and 
conscious  contrivance  begins,  or  rather  to  say  where 
and  how  far  conscious  contrivance  begins  to  assist 
unconscious  growth.  Nevertheless  the  old  philo- 
sophic dictum  about  co-operating  with  nature,  which 
Johnson  ridiculed  in  his  Rasselas,  has  a  I  profound 
truth  in  politics.  Individual  political  effort  pro- 
duces its  best  results  when  it  co-operates  with 
existing  social  tendencies  and  follows  upon  lines 
already  laid  down  by  nature.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  presence  of  ability  in  government  is  itself  due, 
as  the  writer  has  elsewhere  shown,  to  a  law  of  nature, 
so  that  the  assistance  of  nature  is  presupposed  even 
where  the  statesman  seems  to  be  producing  results 
entirely  on  his  own  initiative.  With  the  proviso, 
then,  that  government  must,  in  a  last  analysis,  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  just  as  the 
society  for  which  it  provides  is  a  naturalphenomenon, 
we  may  now  attempt  to  examine  the  contribution 
which  it  makes  to  national  success.  It  will  be  found 
that  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  agencies 
which  have  been  already  described,  or  for  the 
definite  racial  superiority  of  one  nation  to  another, 
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as  for  instance  of  the  French  to  the  Siamese,  national 
success  depends  upon  political  success. 

It  is  evident  that  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  political  success,  whatever  else  it  may  contem- 
plate, must  deal  with  two  main  problems.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  decide  what  it  is  that  a  govern- 
ment has  to  do.  In  the  next  place  it  should  be 
able  to  offer  a  reasoned  opinion  as  to  the  way  in 
which  government  should  be  constituted  in  order 
to  perform  its  work  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
With  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  object  of 
government,  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter 
upon  which  in  these  days  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  Long  ago  it  was  announced  by 
Locke  that  "  the  end  of  government  is  the  good  of 
mankind/'  and  the  universal  trend  of  politics 
since  his  day  has  confirmed  the  justice  of  this 
decision.  When  Locke  made  this  announcement 
he  gave  an  invaluable  impetus  to  political  reform 
by  affirming  a  truth  that  had  been  strangely  obscured 
throughout  the  whole  of  European  history.  This 
opinion,  which  now  seems  to  us  the  merest  platitude, 
was  denounced  at  the  time  as  startling  and  even 
revolutionary,  because  it  questioned  the  divine 
right  of  the  monarch  and  the  governing  classes 
to  decide  what  was  best  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. When,  therefore,  Locke  argued  that 
government  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end 
being  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  laid  the  world 
under  a  permanent  obligation  by  reintroducing  into 
political  methods  some  of  the  sanity  which  character- 
ised the  government  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
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Romans.  With  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  utili- 
tarian school  of  political  philosophy  the  question  of 
the  object  of  government,  at  least  in  its  final  aspect, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  to  rest  for  ever. 
If  there  is  no  one  at  the  present  day  who  denies 
that  some  kind  of  improvement  in  human  conditions 
is  the  main  object  of  government,  it  is  to  Locke 
that  we  owe  the  final  settlement  of  a  vital  point 
in  the  history  of  humanity. 

It  is,  however,  of  comparatively  little  use  to  decide 
upon  the  object  to  be  attained  in  a  given  case,  if 
such  a  decision  is  made  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
of  the  real  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  object.  The  belief  that  the  final 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  that  it  only 
remained  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  has 
proved  to  be  largely  without  foundation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Locke  left  some  of  the  prof oundest 
difficulties  of  government  entirely  untouched.  In 
assuming  that  there  was  practically  only  one  relation 
of  government  that  mattered,  namely  its  relation 
to  its  own  subjects,  and  that  there  was  only  one 
main  object  to  be  attained,  namely  the  furtherance 
of  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  Locke  ignored  the 
existence  of  what  are  in  reality  the  most  difficult 
features  of  the  problem. 

Instead  of  having  before  it  the  comparatively 
simple  task  laid  down  by  Radical  reformers,  a  govern- 
ment is  required  to  perform  duties  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  contradictory  and  conflicting,  and  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  securing  satisfactory  government  is 
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due.  When  we  recognise  the  fact  that  no  nation 
in  history  has  been  able  to  exist  unless  it  has  been 
prepared  to  fight,  and  that  this  duty  conflicts  with 
the  equally  imperative  duty  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment, the  difficulties  of  government  appear  in  a 
wholly  different  aspect,  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  any  definition  of  government  which  would 
restrict  its  functions  to  securing  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  or  the  good  of  the  world  can  only  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  all 
the  conflicting  details  which  must  be  adjusted 
before  the  beneficent  results  of  political  action 
become  apparent. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  cogent  reason  why 
the  conclusions  of  Locke  are  useless  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  present  kind.  They  are  evidently 
the  result,  not  of  inductive  observation,  but  of 
deductive  inference.  Locke's  work  on  government 
was  a  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  upon 
the  objects  which  a  ruler  ought  to  set  before  himself. 
The  question  for  the  scientific  inquirer,  however,  is 
not  what  governments  ought  to  do,  but  what  they 
have  done.  The  appeal  to  experience  which  writers 
like  Locke  would  never  dream  of  making  is  the  only 
method  which  science  can  accept.  Locke  in  effect 
addresses  the  rulers  of  the  world  and  tells  them  that 
they  should  use  their  opportunities,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-gratification,  but  in  order  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  a  sermon  intended  to 
improve  political  conduct,  or  a  statement  of  what  is 
most  desirable,  and  hardly  pretends  to  be  anything 
else.    Here,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  we  are  not 
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concerned  with  the  improvement  of  conduct,  but 
with  the  investigation  of  fact.  The  process  which 
the  political  development  of  successful  nations  has 
actually  followed,  not  the  course  which  on  the 
highest  principles  it  ought  to  have  followed,  is 
the  subject  of  investigation. 

When  once  we  appeal  to  history  the  defects  of  the 
a  priori  method  are  immediately  apparent.  If, 
as  the  followers  of  Locke  assume,  it  is  the  chief  or 
even  the  sole  duty  of  government  to  care  for  the 
individual,  it  is  one  which  throughout  history  has 
been  astonishingly  neglected.  Almost  the  last 
consideration  which  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind 
of  the  vast  majority  of  governments  has  been  the 
necessity  of  paying  that  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
internal  welfare  of  their  subjects  which  we  are  told 
is  the  chief  duty  of  government.  The  scandalous 
shortcomings  of  almost  all  administrations  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  historians 
and  the  continual  despair  of  moralists.  An  unusual 
note  of  pathos  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  words 
of  the  usually  cool  and  unemotional  observer 
Gibbon,  when  he  contrasts  the  philanthropic  efforts 
of  the  Antonines  with  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
rest  of  the  rulers  in  history.  Indeed,  the  distance 
which  separates  the  actual  performances  of  govern- 
ment from  the  possibilities  to  which  their  unique 
opportunities  for  doing  good  give  rise  is  such  as  to 
inspire  despair  even  in  the  most  resolute  optimist. 

In  ordinary  life,  when  our  anticipations  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  given  phenomenon  are  contradicted  by 
the  facts  or  falsified  by  the  event,  we  are  wont  to 
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revise  our  judgment.  We  have  been  guilty  of  faulty 
observation,  and  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  evidence 
to  alter  our  conclusion  so  as  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  facts.  Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to 
history.  There  it  is  customary  to  revise  the  facts 
in  accordance  with  the  already  formed  judgment. 
If  in  a  science  such  as  biology  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  function  of  some  organ  of  the  human  body 
were  falsified  in  as  decisive  a  manner  as  are  the 
usual  views  as  to  the  function  of  government,  such  a 
result  would  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  premisses. 
Similarly,  if  governments  are  found  to  have  neglected 
almost  habitually  those  very  duties  which  are  especi- 
ally assigned  to  them  in  theory,  the  strictly  scientific 
observer  would  immediately  conclude  that  a  great 
mistake  had  been  made  with  regard  to  those  duties. 
Instead  of  abusing  the  facts  for  not  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory,  which  is  what  the  moralist  or 
constitutional  historian  virtually  does,  he  would 
blame  himself  for  having  initially  adopted  a  stand- 
point which  bore  so  little  relation  to  actual  life. 
Such  a  method  of  procedure,  however,  by  no  means 
commends  itself  to  the  didactic  philosopher,  because, 
as  explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  considers 
himself  engaged,  not  in  the  elucidation  of  facts,  but 
in  the  political  education  of  the  human  race.  Whereas 
the  pure  scientist  wishes  to  discover  and  to  formulate 
the  principles  according  to  which  political  develop- 
ment has  actually  taken  place,  the  average  historian 
wishes  not  so  much  to  extend  the  realm  of  knowledge 
as  to  influence  the  course  of  conduct.    He  is  interested 
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in  government  as  a  working  concern,  rather  than  as 
a  speculative  proposition,  and  adopts  that  view  of 
the  facts  which  is  most  likely  to  be  of  practical  assist- 
ance to  him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  object.  He  is 
thus  insensibly  led  to  discriminate  in  his  selection 
of  facts,  and  not  infrequently  to  falsify  them,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  be  able  to  extract  a  dignified 
lesson  from  the  narration.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
these  prepossessions  that  the  disappointed  historian 
never  suspects  that  he  is  asking  from  government 
something  which  it  was  not  originally  intended  by 
nature  to  perform,  or  that  a  phenomenon  which  is 
distressing  to  the  moralist  may  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  scientific  observer.  It  naturally 
follows  that  when  the  historian  is  treating  of  any 
particular  state,  the  action  of  the  ruler  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  constitution  is  applauded  or  condemned 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  or  diverges  from 
some  ideal  standard.  His  efforts  are  inspired,  and 
from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  perverted, 
by  the  desire  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  mankind  to 
the  shortcomings  of  rulers  in  the  past,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  amendment  in  the  future. 

That  the  ultimate  function  of  history  is  to  correct 
the  political  practice  of  mankind  need  not  be  denied. 
But  the  proper  method  of  attaining  this  end  is  not 
by  inveighing  against  the  process  of  nature  and  con- 
demning its  non-conformity  with  the  moral  law, 
but  by  conscientiously  studying  that  process  in  order 
to  discover  the  means  by  which  it  can  best  be  altered 
in  accordance  with  our  requirements.  The  deduc- 
tive and  a  priori  method  in  history  must  give  way 
18 
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to  the  inductive,  not  merely  because  this  is  the  only 
proper  way  of  acquiring  real  knowledge,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  only  effective  means  of  reforming 
political  conduct.  Schemes  of  reform  can  only  be 
permanently  useful  if  they  avoid  coming  into  conflict 
with  established  tendencies  of  human  evolution,  and 
these  tendencies  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  scientific 
study  of  history.  The  conclusions  reached  as  to 
such  a  subject  as  the  function  of  government  must 
be  derived  from  an  accurate  and  conscientious  study 
of  the  facts.  The  attitude  of  those  who  approach 
their  subject  with  minds  already  made  up,  and  who 
examine  the  conduct  of  government  solely  with  the 
object  of  showing  where  it  has  failed  as  an  instru- 
ment for  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects  in  the  way  they  would  themselves 
prescribe,  must  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  true 
scientific  method  which  regards  it  as  a  natural 
phenomenon  originating  for  purposes  very  different 
from  those  which  appeal  to  the  advanced  philosopher. 
A  proper  insight  into  its  meaning  and  character  is 
not  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of  morals  and  meta- 
physics, but  by  observation  of  its  actual  conduct  in 
history.  The  behaviour  of  erring  governments, 
erring  that  is  to  say  from  the  moral  or  the  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  is  possibly  of  more  importance 
to  the  scientist  than  the  behaviour  of  a  just  govern- 
ment which  conforms  to  modern  principles  and  needs 
no  reformation.  In  the  original  scheme  of  nature 
government  has  had  duties  assigned  to  it  very 
different  from  those  prescribed  by  the  philosopher 
in  his  study.    There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
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that  many  types  of  political  constitution  abhorred 
by  the  Radical  philosopher  are  extremely  useful  to 
the  community  at  the  time  they  occur,  and  that 
many  variations  from  the  ideal  type  are  not  in 
reality  defects  at  all,  but  adaptations  of  the  govern- 
ing organ  to  meet  surrounding  conditions.  Absolute 
monarchy,  for  instance,  which  inspires  many  historians 
with  a  merely  indiscriminating  aversion,  is  unques- 
tionably a  normal  feature  of  political  evolution, 
valuable  at  its  proper  time  and  place.  A  more 
comprehending  study  of  this  and  other  so-called 
aberrations  suggests  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  government  which  ought  to  be  condemned 
for  want  of  performance  as  the  philosopher  for  want 
of  comprehension. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  upon  the 
question  of  political  success  will  now  be  evident. 
Before  we  can  know  whether  a  government  has  per- 
formed its  duties  with  that  relative  success  which 
is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  history  we  must  first 
know  what  those  duties  are,  and  this  knowledge 
cannot  be  gained  by  consulting  the  inner  conscious- 
ness, but  by  inductive  observation  of  the  facts  of 
history,  unaffected  by  any  previous  determination 
as  to  what  the  conduct  of  government  ought  to  be. 
Hitherto  the  question  whether  government  has 
performed  its  duties  well  or  ill  has  been  answered 
according  to  deductive  principles,  and  an  almost 
universal  condemnation  of  its  methods  has  been  the 
consequence.  When,  however,  we  seek  to  discover 
the  function  of  government  by  studying  the  natural 
history  of  social  organisms,  the  answer  is  very 
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different.  The  facts  of  international  existence  have 
brought  it  about  that  the  first  condition  of  national 
success  has  been  readiness  for  war.  Though  in  a 
previous  chapter  we  have  seen  that  over-devotion 
to  military  ideals  will  bring  its  own  punishment, 
yet  the  vital  importance  of  military  capabilities  to  a 
society  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  political  and 
social  systems  of  successful  states  have  tended  at  the 
outset  to  take  a  form  which  is  without  use  or  meaning, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  increases  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  social  organism  for  fighting  purposes. 

If  we  were  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  language  of 
moral  philosophy  we  should  expect  to  find  the  world 
arranged  on  individual  lines,  composed,  that  is  to  say, 
of  men  and  women  living  everywhere  in  an  individual 
relation  to  one  another.  Mankind,  however,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  is  not  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals, but  is  divided  into  communities  :  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  do  not  live  in  an  individual 
relation,  except  within  the  limits  of  those  communi- 
ties. Outside  those  limits  their  relation  to  one 
another  is  not  individual  but  national,  which  means, 
to  be  quite  frank,  that  such  individuals  are  in  a  condi- 
tion either  of  actual  or  potential  antagonism,  and  it 
is  the  national  and  not  the  individual  relation  which 
has  had  the  most  decisive  influence  on  the  conditions 
of  social  and  political  evolution.  The  most  notable 
fact  in  history  which  inductive  observation  reveals 
to  us  is  the  antagonism  of  societies,  a  phenomenon 
of  such  universality  and  intensity  that  all  merely 
individual  interests  are  effectually  submerged  in  the 
immensely   greater   importance   of   the  national 
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struggle.  A  proper  comprehension  of  the  phenomena 
of  history  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  existence  of  social  organisms  and  their  rivalry 
has  in  past  history  been  the  dominating  feature  of 
the  evolution  of  humanity.  Accordingly  all  views 
on  the  function  of  government  must  be  held  to  be 
unsound  which  do  not  give  first  place  to  the  con- 
sideration that  government  throughout  history  has 
had  duties  forced  upon  it  which  take  its  attention 
from  the  individual,  and  indeed  reduce  questions 
which  concern  the  individual  to  a  position  of 
quite  secondary  importance.  The  most  character- 
istic function  of  government  is  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  the  social  organism.  If  due 
weight  has  been  given  to  this  dominating  fact  it 
follows  that  the  governmental  qualities  which  have 
been  required  to  make  a  nation  successful  are  very 
different  from  those  which  usually  elicit  the  admira- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  Subject  to  the  limitations 
laid  down  in  a  previous  chapter  the  qualities  in 
government  which  are  in  the  first  instance  necessary 
for  political  success  are  the  qualities  necessary  for 
social  preservation.  It  will  be  found  as  the  result  of 
the  inductive  study  of  history  that  the  disregard  for 
the  details  of  individual  welfare  which  has  charac- 
terised government  up  to  the  present  day,  and  which 
arouses  the  indignation  of  the  modern  socialist,  has 
been  brought  about,  not  by  the  wickedness  of  kings 
and  ruling  classes,  but  because  of  a  natural  tendency 
on  the  part  of  government  to  assume  the  form  and 
to  adopt  the  general  policy  which  best  facilitate  the 
defence  of  the  community. 
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Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the  lot  of 
humanity  has  been  cast  that  the  effective  recognition 
of  the  right  of  self-development,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  the  popular  test  of  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment, is  a  boon  which  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  history  it  has  been  impossible  to  concede  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  almost  universally 
assumed  that  the  attitude  of  a  government  to  its 
subjects  is  entirely  a  matter  within  its  own  dis- 
cretion, and  that  it  has  always  been  in  the  power 
of  any  administration  to  make  the  fullest  concessions 
in  the  way  of  popular  freedom,  if  only  it  were 
willing  to  do  so.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  pre- 
servation of  the  state  as  of  any  consequence  at  all, 
no  such  choice  has  been  possible  in  the  matter  as 
modern  theorists  pretend.  No  government  which 
entered  upon  its  duties  with  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  realities  of  international  existence,  no  govern- 
ment which  had  a  common-sense  regard  for  the 
plainest  teaching  of  history,  has  ever  had  the  moral 
right  to  permit,  still  less  to  encourage,  individuals 
to  live  their  own  life,  as  the  phrase  is,  or  to  regard 
self-development  as  the  highest  aim  of  existence. 
Accordingly  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
first  question  with  which  the  present  chapter  opened. 
The  first  and  most  imperative  condition  of  national 
success  from  the  political  point  of  view  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  government  which  will  enable  a  community 
to  maintain  its  existence  in  the  face  of  the  hostile 
organisms  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  What  kind 
of  government  that  has  been  we  may  now  proceed 
to  inquire. 
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If  the  original  function  of  government  is  the  care 
of  the  nation  and  not  of  the  individual,  political  and 
social  arrangements  which  involve  hardship  and 
even  injustice  will  be  no  necessary  evidence  of  dis- 
honesty or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  rulers  who 
tolerate  them,  provided  that  they  can  be  shown  to 
be  inevitable  or  useful  for  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  a  general  organisation 
of  society  very  different  from  that  which  is  regarded 
by  modern  reformers  as  essential  to  individual  well- 
being  may  be  absolutely  required  to  preserve  the 
national  existence.  If,  for  instance,  the  inter- 
national situation  into  which  a  community  has  been 
born  is  such  that  unity  and  unquestioning  obedience 
to  authority  is  necessary  for  effective  defence,  and 
if  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  secure  these  conditions 
by  the  voluntary  subordination  of  the  individual, 
then  social  arrangements  which  have  that  effect 
must  be  reckoned  as  legitimate,  though  they  may 
encourage  somewhat  overbearing  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  and  entail 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  militarism  so  hateful 
to  the  modern  reformer. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  matter,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  government,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people,  the  conclusion  is  the  same. 
It  is  considered  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition  with 
modern  democrats,  that  a  government  can  be  made 
exactly  what  the  people  desire.  Though  reasoners 
of  this  easy-going  type  do  not  actually  assert  that 
government  is  something  which  can  be  constructed 
or  pulled  to  pieces  at  will,  they  at  least  ascribe  an 
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almost  unlimited  power  to  the  controlling  forces 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  imply  that 
every  "  oppressed"  nation,  if  only  the  people  had 
manfully  opposed  the  insolence  of  kings  and  nobles, 
might  quite  early  in  their  history  have  made  the 
government  what  they  wished.  But  just  as  we 
have  seen  that  a  government  can  by  no  means  always 
make  the  concessions  it  might  wish,  so  neither  can 
the  people  always  have  the  constitution  which  they 
may  desire  or  deserve.  According  to  the  present 
view  a  government  comes  into  existence  and  assumes 
a  certain  complexion  in  obedience  to  evolutional 
forces,  with  which  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  first 
instance  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  indi- 
vidual desires  of  the  mass  of  the  people  count  for 
little  or  nothing  in  the  earlier  history  of  a  nation, 
because  consideration  bestowed  on  them  in  the 
modern  sense  would  not  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  the  community  but  the  reverse.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  prevalence  of  absolute  monarchy 
and  of  a  somewhat  overbearing  type  of  aristocracy 
in  the  earlier  history  of  nations  is  to  be  explained. 
The  callous  disregard  for  the  social  rights  and  social 
independence  of  the  rest  of  the  community  which 
renders  monarchy  and  aristocracy  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  true  democrat  is  in  all  probability  the  very 
reason  why  these  two  institutions  are  repeated  with 
such  regularity  throughout  history,  because  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  governing  authorities 
renders  easier  the  military  organisation  and  defence 
of  the  community.  Whatever  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice  has  been  evoked  before  the  social  organism 
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comes  into  existence  extends  no  further  than  the 
family,  and  is  insufficient  for  the  preservation 
of  the  community.  The  correction  of  the  strictly 
selfish  bias  of  ancestral  instincts,  the  modification 
of  the  strictly  individual  point  of  view,  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  long  years  of  training  under  a 
suitable  form  of  government.  In  the  hypothesis 
that  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  under  the  care 
of  subconscious  forces  of  nature  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  form  of  social  organisation  relatively  adapted 
for  the  more  efficient  protection  of  the  state,  we  find 
an  explanation  of  the  despotic  character  assumed 
by  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  history.  The 
mysterious  and  almost  divine  influence  which  such 
kings  as  those  of  France  and  Spain  possessed  and  the 
obedience  which  was  so  readily  and  gladly  rendered 
to  them,  both  so  extravagant  from  the  strictly 
rational  point  of  view,  becomes  intelligible  when  we 
perceive  the  military  value  of  an  authority  which 
can  command  an  unquestioning  and  habitual  obedi- 
ence. Similarly  the  deference  claimed  by  aristo- 
cracies, unjustifiable  as  regards  their  actual  merits 
and  achievements,  has  the  great  advantage  of  secur- 
ing in  the  community  itself  a  social  organisation  and 
arrangement  such  as  facilitates  its  conversion  at  the 
shortest  notice  from  a  mere  conglomeration  of  indi- 
vidual atoms  into  a  relatively  efficient  fighting  body. 

It  will  be  useful  to  glance  at  these  two  institutions 
with  these  considerations  in  mind.  To  begin  with 
monarchy.  So  far  is  government  from  being  origin- 
ally an  instrument  designed  to  promote  the  fulfilment 
of  individual  wishes  that  it  may  much  more  truly 
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be  regarded  as  a  device  of  nature  for  suppressing 
them,  because  their  unchecked  development  would 
be  fatal  to  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  nation.  The 
character  of  the  individual  must  be  modified  to  suit 
the  uses  of  the  social  organism,  and  this  government 
effects  by  compelling  him  to  abandon  his  evolution- 
ally  implanted  tendency  to  regard  everything  from 
his  own  private  point  of  view.  All  other  organisms 
can  rely  upon  their  natural  instincts  and  internal 
promptings  for  self-preservation.  But  in  creating 
a  society  nature  created  something  whose  interests 
are  in  several  most  important  respects  at  variance 
with  the  interests  and  inherited  tendencies  of  the 
creatures  composing  it,  and  which  cannot  therefore 
rely  upon  those  instincts  for  self-preservation.  With- 
out some  force  such  as  government  to  correct  this 
condition  of  things  a  situation  would  arise,  and  in  the 
absence  of  government  does  invariably  arise,  similar 
to  that  which  would  happen  if  the  blood  corpuscles, 
having  achieved  their  "  liberty/'  were  to  become 
intent  upon  self-development  and  were  to  leave  the 
human  body  to  get  on  as  best  it  could  under  the 
circumstances.  Where  and  how  the  blood  cor- 
puscles get  their  training  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  where  individuals  get  theirs,  namely, 
under  government. 

Great  insistence  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the 
existence  of  a  tendency  to  mutual  help  among 
organisms.  The  exigencies  of  the  international 
situation,  however,  are  such  that  no  community 
could  ever  have  afforded  to  wait  until  the  germs 
of  mutual  help  which  lie  dormant  in  the  family 
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instinct  could  be  developed  into  a  habit  of  deliber- 
ate self-sacrifice  such  as  is  required.  Government, 
strong  if  required  to  the  verge  of  brutality,  is 
necessary  to  restrain  the  instinct  of  brutal  self-asser- 
tion which  has  hitherto  been  necessary  for  survival, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  in  operation  for  genera- 
tions that  it  is  possible  to  count  on  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  necessary  spirit  of  self-subordination 
to  secure  the  performance  of  duties  distasteful  to  the 
individual  but  indispensable  for  the  community. 
The  process  by  which  social  unity  is  maintained 
may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  action  of  a  surgeon 
who  binds  the  sides  of  a  wound  together,  until  such 
time  as  they  unite  and  heal  by  "  first  intention." 
Absolute  government  is  the  bandage  which  holds 
individuals  together  until  a  higher  and  more  spon- 
taneous form  of  social  cohesion  takes  place. 
To  condemn  the  institution  of  absolute  and  heredi- 
tary monarchy  on  the  ground  that  it  disregards  the 
rights  and  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  to  condemn  it  for  the  performance  of  a  task 
essential  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  and  which 
to  all  appearance  could  be  performed  in  no  other  way. 
Though  the  theoretical  objections  to  monarchy  are 
hardly  capable  of  refutation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  reason,  it  has  been  the  most  practically  useful  of 
all  political  institutions.  It  arouses  the  hatred  of 
the  Philosophic  Radical  because,  developing  an 
enormous  power  from  no  one  knows  where,  it  extorts 
from  the  individual  a  mystical  obedience  and 
adulation  which  in  a  few  generations  may  become 
an  almost  blasphemous  idolatry,  the  despair  of 
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democrats  and  of  advocates  of  freedom.  "  The 
acquiescence  of  mankind  in  their  own  subjection/ ' 
says  one  of  these  philosophers,  "  is  the  continuous 
marvel  of  history."  This  marvel  according  to  the 
present  theory  is  wrought  by  nature  independently 
of  the  volition  of  man,  and  inspires  individuals  with  a 
devotion  to  an  erring  and  mortal  ruler  which,  though 
perhaps  both  rationally  and  morally  indefensible, 
does  unquestionably  procure  the  unity  which  is 
necessary  for  effective  national  action.  Even  in 
the  present  enlightened  times,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
we  fight  "  for  our  king  and  country  "  and  not  for  our 
country  and  our  king,  and  from  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  official  proclamations  of  the  year  1918 
we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  potency  of  the 
monarchical  idea  in  procuring  national  unity  through- 
out the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Next  to  monarchy  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  early  government  of  society  is  aristocracy.  The 
invariability  of  this  institution  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  history  of  every  considerable  nation 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  appearance  is  intimately 
concerned  with  the  laws  of  political  development, 
and  that  it  is  brought  into  existence  to  satisfy  some 
great  national  want.  As  already  suggested,  aristo- 
cracy by  insisting  upon  the  natural  superiority  of 
the  upper  classes  to  the  lower,  and  upon  the  heredi- 
tary right  of  an  oligarchy  to  command,  causes  each 
individual  to  be  born  as  it  were  into  a  ready-made 
military  organisation,  and  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  social  organism  from  the  military  point 
of  view,    In  the  rivalry  for  royal  favour  and  social 
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importance  certain  individuals  and  families  gain  a 
more  distinguished  position  than  others,  and  tend  in 
consequence  to  assume  a  dominant  authority  in  the 
state.  Accordingly  a  movement  which  is  inspired 
merely  by  selfish  individual  ambition  conduces  also  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community.  Those  who  come 
to  the  front  in  early  times  in  this  way  are  almost  in- 
variably characterised  by  qualities  of  leadership  which 
have  the  greatest  social  value,  and  the  term  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  "  is  for  once  used  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  accuracy  when  it  is  applied  to  explain 
the  actual  origin  of  an  aristocracy.  The  qualities 
which  ensure  success  in  the  general  competition  of 
military,  social  and  political  life  are  also  qualities 
which  when  used  on  behalf  of  the  community  con- 
tribute materially  to  its  strength.  Individuals 
selected  by  this  means  presently  form  themselves  into 
a  class  which,  though  it  has  for  its  chief  object  merely 
the  retention  of  the  privileges  which  it  has  won,  yet 
confers  on  the  state  advantages  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained.  This  upper  class  is  found 
where  it  is  found  in  the  early  and  middle  history  of 
a  nation,  as  the  result  of  merit,  not  such  indeed  as 
would  commend  itself  to  the  high  philosophic  view 
of  what  is  politically  and  morally  desirable,  but  such 
as  is  most  valuable  under  early  social  conditions. 
In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  which  is  the  insepar- 
able accompaniment  of  progressive  tendencies,  a 
certain  number  of  families  emerge  into  prominence, 
and  these,  by  natural  increase  and  by  fresh  creations 
becoming  a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  assert 
their  right  to  a  commanding  political  position,  a 
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demand  which  in  early  times  is  readily  and  habitu- 
ally conceded.  An  aristocracy  is  thus  originally 
composed  of  members  who  have  definitely  proved 
their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  whose 
position  is  justified  on  natural  grounds,  and  who 
show  themselves  politically  useful,  both  as  a  class  and 
as  individuals.  As  a  class  they  help  to  secure  the 
subordination  which  is  essential  to  national  unity,  as 
individuals  they  supply  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
requisites  of  national  success,  able  leadership,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  which  capacity  they 
have  made  a  greater  contribution  to  national  success. 

The  advantages  which  they  confer  as  a  class  are 
not  as  a  rule  apparent  to  the  eye  of  reason.  But 
just  as  in  the  case  of  monarchy,  those  very  qualities 
of  aristocracy  which  are  frequently  selected  for  the 
keenest  denunciation  have  in  reality  been  the  means 
of  conferring  a  substantial  benefit  upon  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  at  first  sight  natural  to  suppose 
that  an  overbearing  demeanour  and  the  assumption 
of  a  superiority  not  altogether  justified  by  facts 
could  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Yet 
provided  these  characteristics  do  not  become  unduly 
exaggerated,  the  effect  is  good.  Though  at  a  later 
period  of  a  nation's  history  a  political  influence  ceases 
to  be  beneficial  when  it  ceases  to  be  equitable,  this 
rule  does  not  apply  to  the  earlier  history  of  social 
evolution.  What  is  demanded  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  national  defence  in  early  and  strenuous 
times  is  not  that  the  social  and  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  nation  should  be  characterised  by  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  individual  justice,  but  that 
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they  should  be  productive  of  national  unity  and 
strength,  and  this  is  what  the  social  and  political 
predominance  of  an  aristocracy  brings  about. 

But  if  the  collective  influence  of  an  aristocracy  is 
valuable  to  a  society,  equally  valuable  is  their 
capacity  for  supplying  able  political  leaders.  The 
benefits  which  an  aristocracy  may  in  this  way  under 
favourable  circumstances  confer  upon  a  community 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  If  as  the  present 
writer  has  elsewhere  argued,  the  success  of  a  nation 
is  mainly  due  to  the  character  and  intellect  of  its 
rulers,  it  follows  that  a  country  will  prosper  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intellectual  resources  upon  which  it 
can  draw  for  political  leadership,  and  these  are  found 
in  the  aristocracy  of  a  country  stored  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  ready  for  use.  The  nation  in  fact  gains  the 
advantage  of  a  double  process  of  selection.  We 
have  first  the  selection  of  a  class  in  the  way  already 
described,  and  then  in  that  class  there  is  a  further 
competition  between  its  members,  which  provides 
government  with  the  picked  individuals  of  an  already 
distinguished  order.  The  general  struggle  for 
supremacy  first  produces  a  body  of  men  who  are 
eugenically  and  intellectually  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Then  in  the  interior  of  a  group  which 
already  shows  a  much  higher  average  of  ability  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  an  incessant  rivalry  takes 
place  on  the  part  of  the  ablest  families  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  positions  of  greatest  political  power. 
In  this  way,  without  any  conscious  design  on  the 
part  either  of  rulers  or  ruled,  a  government-building 
process  takes  place,  upon  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
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modern  framers  of  constitutions  has  consistently 
failed  to  improve.  Only  the  prevailing  indifference 
to  the  value  of  ability  in  government  and  to  the 
causes  which  produce  it  has  prevented  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  decisive  contribution  made  by  aristo- 
cracies in  this  way  to  the  political  success  of  the 
foremost  nations  in  history. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  opposition  to  this  view 
that  though  an  aristocracy  may  conceivably  owe  its 
origin  to  a  process  of  selection,  it  certainly  does  not 
owe  its  continuation  to  the  same  cause.  On  the 
contrary,  the  first  care  of  the  original  members  of  an 
aristocracy,  as  of  the  founders  of  a  dynasty,  is  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  system  of  competition  by  which 
they  themselves  profited.  Having  reached  the 
social  eminence  which  they  coveted,  they  form 
themselves  into  a  body  united  in  the  determination 
to  hold  what  they  have  won,  and  by  steadily  improv- 
ing the  advantage  they  have  originally  gained,  they 
succeed  in  making  their  position  practically  un- 
assailable from  below.  According  to  this  view  the 
most  characteristic  tendency  of  an  aristocracy  when 
once  established  is  to  close  their  ranks  against  all 
fresh  arrivals,  and  if  they  are  unable  entirely  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  aliens  from  outside,  they 
do  their  best  to  make  their  entry  so  difficult  and 
their  reception  so  hostile  as  to  deter  as  far  as  possible 
future  aspirants.  The  next  step  is  taken  when  the 
descendants  of  the  original  aristocracy  claim  to 
exercise  by  hereditary  right,  without  effort  and  after 
no  process  of  selection,  those  privileges  which  their 
ancestors  earned  by  great  exertions,  and  as  the 
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reward  of  services  done  for  the  state.  By  this 
procedure  it  is  contended  they  effectually  destroy 
the  only  justification  of  their  own  existence.  Real 
aristocracy,  it  is  said,  may  be  defensible,  but  the 
existence  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  same  grounds,  and  since  it  is  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  with  which  for  the  most  part  we 
have  to  deal  in  history,  it  is  necessary  to  answer 
this  objection  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  useful 
or  even  a  tolerable  feature  of  a  progressive  political 
evolution. 

When  an  aristocracy  such  as  the  French  has 
effectually  separated  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  nation 
and  has  thus  prevented  the  infusion  of  new  blood, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  its  efficiency  will  in  time 
be  seriously  impaired.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the 
most  effective  aristocracies  that  the  world  has  seen, 
the  Roman  and  the  British,  this  danger  was  avoided, 
since  they  were  continuously  renewed  from  outside, 
and  they  thus  remained  "  a  collection  of  the  best  " 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  In  the  next  place,  even 
in  those  cases  where  a  close  corporation  has  been 
formed  which  arrogates  to  itself  social  and  political 
predominance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stock 
deteriorates  from  in-breeding,  a  nobility  may  still 
be  found  performing  efficiently  the  first  of  the  duties 
here  assigned  to  it.  Such  is  the  curious  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  that  the  mere  assumption  of 
superiority  is  often  as  effective  as  its  actual  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  required  political 
effect.  The  detection  of  this  imposition  is  further 
prevented  by  the  sedulous  propagation  of  the  idea 
19 
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that  the  qualities  which  originally  justified  social 
and  political  leadership  continue  to  be  transmitted 
by  lineal  descent,  and  thus  the  test  of  birth  is  per- 
manently substituted  for  the  test  of  merit  because  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  thing.  The  belief,  there- 
fore, that  a  certain  body  of  men  are  naturally  and 
rightfully  the  political  leaders  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  unquestioning  obedience,  which 
is  the  point  we  are  here  considering,  is  as  well  or 
better  assured  under  the  hereditary  system  than 
under  a  system  of  open  competition. 

But  if  the  conversion  of  an  aristocracy  into  an 
hereditary  class  or  caste  does  not  affect  their  political 
usefulness  in  one  respect,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
leave  untouched  the  other  merit  that  was  claimed  for 
this  institution,  that  of  supplying  the  ablest  possible 
leadership.  The  exclusiveness  which  denies  the 
right  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
necessarily  limits  the  area  of  selective  choice,  which 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible,  and  causes  all  talent 
outside  aristocratic  circles  to  remain  politically 
unemployed.  It  is  a  long  time,  however,  before  the 
exclusiveness  of  an  aristocracy  begins  to  lower  the 
political  quality  of  those  whom  it  supplies  for  the 
service  of  the  state.  To  be  an  efficient  member  of 
government  requires,  during  the  greater  part  of 
history,  distinctive  characteristics  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  education.  Whether  or  no  these  distinctive 
characteristics  and  aptitudes  can  to  some  extent  be 
transmitted  by  heredity  may  be  an  open  question, 
but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  education  which 
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is  necessary  can  only  be  acquired  in  its  highest  form 
by  living  continually  among  the  political  associations 
and  traditions  of  a  long  line  of  governing  families. 
These  possess  the  wealth,  social  position,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  political  experience  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  count  upon  a 
succession  of  able  statesmen.  In  short,  all  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
effective  leadership  exist  in  the  aristocracy  in  full 
measure  for  a  long  time,  and  exist  nowhere  else. 

These  adventitious  advantages,  however,  cannot 
be  perpetually  maintained  nor  the  original  stock 
prevented  from  deteriorating  ;  and  wise  are  the 
nations  who,  like  the  Romans  and  the  English, 
continually  encouraged  the  access  of  talent  to  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility.  Roman  action  in  this  matter 
is  particularly  worthy  of  commendation,  for  though 
the  stipulation  that  one  of  the  consuls  must  be  a 
plebeian  was  ostensibly  enforced  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  lowrer  orders,  yet  whether 
by  accident  or  semi-conscious  design  it  had  the 
effect,  not  merely  of  preventing  the  nobility  from 
developing  into  a  caste,  but  also  of  utilising  political 
talent  that  would  otherwise  have  been  undiscovered. 

Yet  though  the  services  of  aristocracy  are  great 
and  long  continued,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  its 
original  form  it  outlives  its  use  both  as  a  reserve  of 
political  talent  and  as  a  system  which  secures  effec- 
tive national  organisation  :  and  it  necessarily  gives 
way  to  some  more  suitable  arrangement.  The  time 
comes  when  the  position  of  a  nobility  is  no  longer 
justified  as  formerly  by  the  superiority  of  the 
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political  service  which  it  renders  to  the  state,  and 
when  its  special  privileges  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  depriving  the  nation  of  the  use  of  the  talent 
that  may  and  does  exist  outside  its  own  ranks. 
At  first  an  indispensable  means  of  supplying  govern- 
ment with  the  best  available  leaders,  it  eventually 
tends  to  hinder  the  very  object  which  it  originally 
promoted.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  political  apti- 
tudes are  no  longer  found  to  be  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  prospect  of  good 
government  is  improved  if  the  prizes  of  political  life 
are  not  restricted  to  a  single  class,  but  thrown  open 
to  the  competition  of  increasing  numbers  of  the 
community.  When  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  of 
ambition,  and  of  enterprise  begins  to  pervade  an 
ever  larger  number  of  individuals,  political  selection, 
which  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  aristocratic 
class,  can  now  be  more  widely  extended.  Political 
genius  may,  indeed,  appear  from,  any  quarter,  and 
must  be  welcomed  from  whatever  quarter  it  does 
appear.  When  the  majority  of  a  nation  are  poor 
and  ignorant,  and  without  any  real  chance  of  having 
political  knowledge  imparted  to  them,  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
success  is  that  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  fortunate  few,  precisely  because  their  superior 
advantages  enable  them  to  develop  a  sort  of 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  qualities  necessary  for 
leadership.  At  a  later  period,  when  education  and 
the  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  enterprise,  once 
the  possession  of  the  privileged  classes  alone,  have 
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become  widely  diffused,  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case,  and  the  chances  of  national  success  are  increased 
by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  reasonable 
political  ambitions,  because  such  a  course  enables 
genius,  wherever  found,  to  place  its  mighty  resources 
at  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  abolition  of  aristocratic  privilege  is  usually 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  phase  in  the  struggle  of  the 
masses  to  assert  the  political  rights  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived  by  the  unjust  ambition  of  the 
few,  and  is  therefore  merely  held  to  illustrate  the 
truth  that  in  a  nation  endowed  with  a  proper  spirit 
political  injustice  cannot  be  continuously  perpetu- 
ated. The  retirement  of  the  aristocracy,  however, 
from  their  former  predominant  position  is  a  phase  in 
the  political  evolution  of  the  community  which  has 
much  more  than  a  merely  moral  or  social  significance. 
It  is  an  evolutional  development  exactly  similar 
to  the  movement  which  ends  in  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  crown.  The  limitation  of  the  power  of 
the  crown  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  most  important 
functions  in  the  state  to  men  of  higher  intellectual 
qualifications  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average 
reigning  monarch.  It  tends  to  remedy  therefore  the 
whole  multitude  of  abuses  which  come  from  stupidity 
of  government.  But  of  this  immense  advantage  no 
notice  is  taken  by  the  ordinary  historian,  because  his 
mind  is  engrossed  with  the  moral  side  of  the  problem. 
The  absolute  monarch  is  accused  of  usurping  powers 
over  the  nation  which  are  indefensible,  and  which  in- 
flict moral wrongupon the  members  of  the  community, 
while  the  grievous  harm  entailed  by  his  intellectual 
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incompetence  is  entirely  disregarded.  A  similar 
course  is  followed  with  regard  to  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  aristocracy.  Though  the  continuance  of 
aristocratic  privilege  means  the  retention  of  political 
duties  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  no  longer  solely 
qualified  for  their  performance,  and  though  the 
abolition  of  this  system  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  by  throwing  open  a  new 
field  of  political  talent  and  raising  the  intellectual 
standard  of  government,  this  is  not  the  result 
officially  recognised  by  the  historian.  The  privileges 
of  an  aristocracy  are  attacked  not,  as  they  might  be, 
on  the  ground  that  they  inflict  an  intellectual  dis- 
franchisement upon  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  merely 
on  the  ground  of  their  injustice.  Nevertheless,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  disappearance  of  absolute  monarchy, 
a  valuable  intellectual  enfranchisement  follows.  A 
free  career  is  opened  to  political  talent,  and  genius 
is  called  in  to  help  in  solving  those  purely  intellectual 
difficulties  of  government,  which  though  hardly 
recognised  have  always  been  of  infinite  importance, 
and  which  increase  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  civilisation.  The  disappearance  of  aristocracy  as 
a  privileged  institution  means  that  the  peculiar 
position,  once  accorded  to  a  particular  class  as  a 
condition  of  national  success,  has  now  become  in- 
expedient, and  that  prosperity  is  better  attained  if 
the  intellectual  resources  of  the  whole  nation  are 
made  available  for  strengthening  its  most  important 
organ,  that  of  government. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  strange  that  no  mention 
has  yet  been  made  of  an  institution  which  is  the 
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subject  of  more  universal  interest  than  any  other 
feature  of  government,  namely,  the  political  assembly. 
But,  as  already  pointed  out,  if  the  main  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  in  the  present  work  is  correct,  it  implies 
a  revision  of  political  values.  The  closeness  of  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  historians  upon  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  political  assembly  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  it  is  the  most  important,  but 
only  that  it  is  the  most  popular  branch  of  the 
administration.  We  have  found  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  most  important  function  of  government 
is  the  defence  of  the  social  organism,  and  it  is  evident 
that  even  up  to  the  most  recent  periods  of  history 
the  conduct  of  war  is  the  business  of  an  individual 
executive  rather  than  of  a  deliberate  assembly. 
The  interest  displayed  in  the  political  assembly, 
however,  arises  from  the  contrary  assumption,  that 
the  chief  concern  of  government  is  the  internal  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  Parliament,  being  a  body  which 
is  more  likely  to  sympathise  with  the  individual  in 
his  aspirations  for  private  happiness  and  comfort,  is 
the  institution  which  the  individual  most  naturally 
regards  as  of  predominant  importance.  According 
to  the  present  point  of  view,  however,  parliament  is 
but  an  accessory,  though  an  important  accessory,  of 
government,  the  vitality  of  an  administration  being 
in  a  last  analysis  derived  from  other  sources.  It 
is  a  device  which  controls  the  forces  of  government, 
but  does  not  initiate  them.  Great  statesmen,  great 
administrators,  great  legislators  are  not  created  by 
parliament  ;  parliament  merely  lays  down  rules  as 
to  the  way  in  which  their  genius  shall  be  utilised  ; 
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that  genius  itself  and  all  it  accomplishes  are  their  own 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Such  is 
human  nature,  however,  that  great  men  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  place  the  welfare  of  the  state 
before  their  own  interests  and  ambitions,  or  even 
passions,  and  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  political  assembly  is  to 
prevent  great  men  from  thus  abusing  their  political 
power.  Incessant  care  and  watchfulness  has  been 
needed  in  the  past  to  prevent  such  abuses  of  power, 
and  the  gratitude  which  the  services  of  parliament 
have  in  this  way  evoked  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  the  most  beneficent,  but  as  the  most 
necessary  part  of  the  constitution.  A  study  of 
history  makes  it  plain  that  great  statesmen,  like 
the  genii  of  the  Persian  fairy  tales,  can  be  trusted 
to  exercise  their  powers  with  a  proper  concern  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  only  when  the  proper  measures 
for  their  management  are  enforced.  Or  political 
genius  may  be  compared  to  some  elemental  force  of 
nature,  such  as  electricity,  dangerous  when  un- 
controlled, but  which  under  the  influence  of  due 
restraint  is  subdued  to  the  service  of  man.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  benefits  which  may  be  conferred 
by  a  wise  and  honest  parliament  are  inestimable, 
converting  to  national  uses  great  individual  powers 
of  mind  and  character  which  might  else  have  been 
employed  for  purely  selfish  and  even  anti-national 
purposes.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  political  assembly 
cannot  from  the  evolutional  and  strictly  scientific 
point  of  view  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
feature  of  a  government,  since  it  no  more  creates 
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the  forces  which  it  controls  than  an  electric  company 
creates  the  motive-power  which  it  uses. 

Though  it  is  within  the  province  of  parliament 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  state,  it  is  more 
especially  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  this  is  the  main  reason  perhaps  for  its 
importance  in  the  popular  estimation.  Government, 
according  to  the  present  theory,  comes  into  existence 
to  protect  the  state,  and  for  this  purpose  assumes 
complete  control  over  the  individual.  His  life  and 
faculties  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarch  to  be 
used  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  he  is  only  of 
importance  in  so  far  as  he  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  the  state.  It  is  the  political  assembly  which 
prevents  this  exercise  of  authority  from  being 
abused,  and  the  people  are  correspondingly  grateful 
to  the  champion  of  their  interests.  All  the  occasions 
on  which  the  English  parliament  has  especially 
distinguished  itself  in  history  from  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta  and  even  earlier,  have  been  occasions  on 
which  it  has  fought  manfully  in  the  defence  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  individual,  and  it  has 
been  honoured  as  if  this  one  function  were  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  successful  promotion  of  the 
necessary  and  vital  interests  of  the  community. 

We  see  accordingly,  that  though  a  political 
assembly  may  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  a 
developed  political  system,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  the  element  to  which  political  success  is  mainly 
due.  The  original  function  of  government  is  the 
protection  of  the  community,  and  it  needs  only  a 
glance  through  history  to  know  that  this  duty  is  one 
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with  which  political  assemblies  are  not  closely 
identified.  Indeed,  when  they  assume  their  most 
fully  developed  form,  as  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  duty 
which  they  notoriously  neglect,  or  perform  with  the 
greatest  inefficiency.  It  is  not  upon  parliament 
that  a  nation  relies  when  there  is  a  real  crisis  in 
national  affairs  ;  it  is  not  to  parliament  that  a  nation 
instinctively  turns  in  times  of  urgent  international 
trouble,  but  to  those  whom  she  believes  to  be  the 
wisest  and  most  resourceful  of  her  individual  states- 
men. There  is,  indeed,  a  very  general  opinion  that 
a  parliament  is  acting  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
ensure  national  success  if  on  such  occasions  it  keeps 
itself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and 
refrains  from  hampering  its  men  of  action  with 
untimely  criticism  or  fussy  interference.  Govern- 
ment did  not  originate  in  the  deliberation  of  a 
political  assembly,  as  philosophers  at  one  time  pre- 
tended to  believe,  nor  was  such  an  assembly  even 
present  at  its  birth.  The  essence  of  real  government 
is  action,  the  essence  of  parliament  is  advice  and 
control.  National  success  requires  above  all  things 
for  its  attainment  action  and  energy  in  its  leading 
statesmen,  and  parliament  from  this  point  of  view  is 
of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  act  with  the 
greatest  effect. 

If,  however,  we  remain  within  the  limits  prescribed 
and  do  not  attribute  to  the  political  assembly  powers 
which  it  does  not  possess,  it  would  be  hard  to  exagger- 
ate its  value.  Though  original  political  genius  is 
the  first  consideration,  yet  its  full  advantages  can 
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only  be  enjoyed  if  a  country  develops  a  strong, 
honest  and  self-respecting  parliament  in  order  to 
watch  the  action  of  great  leaders  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  necessity  of  this 
steadying  influence  which  makes  a  political  assembly 
a  feature  of  such  importance  that  lasting  political 
success  cannot  possibly  be  achieved  without  it.  The 
rulers  of  the  country  if  they  be  kings  obviously 
require  to  be  taught  the  rational  limitations  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  if  they  are  statesmen  and 
even  the  most  well-intentioned  of  statesmen,  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  a  little  wise  supervision.  If,  as 
the  present  theory  holds,  ambition  is  the  impulse 
which  throughout  the  history  of  the  world  has 
caused  the  most  efficient  administrators  to  under- 
take the  direction  of  national  affairs,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  national  interests  cannot  be  entirely  safe  in 
the  hands  of  a  statesman  who  is  actuated  by  a 
merely  personal  motive.  Even  though  his  title  to 
celebrity  and  success  is  of  the  nobler  kind  which  is 
based  on  work  done  for  the  community,  yet  if  he 
regards  the  public  service,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  achieving  personal  distinction,  he 
is  to  that  extent  untrustworthy.  He  cannot  be  invari- 
ably counted  upon  to  take  an  entirely  disinterested 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  state.  An  additional 
influence  is  required  to  safeguard  national  interests 
entrusted  to  such  hands,  and  this  influence  is  supplied 
by  the  political  assembly  which  corrects  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  motive  which  actuates  statesmen.  It 
enables  a  nation  to  profit  by  the  immense  talent  or 
genius  of  a  purely  ambitious  leader  while  taking  pre- 
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cautions  against  any  unpatriotic  or  selfish  misuse  of 
his  powers,  and  thus  imparts  to  activities  inspired 
only  by  self-  interest  the  missing  qualities  necessary 
for  the  common  welfare. 

Sir  John  Seeley  in  his  various  historical  publica- 
tions takes  a  different  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
political  assembly.  It  was  the  aim  of  Seeley's 
philosophy  to  show  that  all  true  political  evolu- 
tion was  not  merely  intimately  connected  with 
the  existence  of  a  political  assembly,  as  indeed  it  is, 
but  was  actually  based  on  its  "  government-making  " 
functions,  which  he  regarded  as  especially  charac- 
teristic. He  therefore  classed  states  as  organic  or 
inorganic,  as  living  growths  or  sterile  monstrosities, 
according  to  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  their 
parliamentary  institutions,  and  rejected  as  unfit  for 
investigation  all  political  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  defiance  of  what  we  term  the  principles  of 
constitutional  growth.  Government  which  was  alive 
and  progressive,  government  which  held  within  it 
the  germs  of  future  improvement,  must  be  a  develop- 
ment proceeding  from  the  people  themselves.  Seeley 
in  fact  takes  the  highly  advanced  idea  that  govern- 
ment is  the  command  of  the  people  laid  upon  itself, 
and  makes  this  refinement  the  criterion  by  which 
to  select  and  reject  the  facts  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  theory.  But  the  conclusion  that  the  only  type 
of  government  worthy  of  scientific  notice  is  one 
which  arises  as  the  expression  of  the  needs  of  the 
community,  the  belief  that  no  governments  can  be 
recognised  as  playing  any  part  in  true  political 
evolution    except   such  as  are  dependent  upon 
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parliament  or  people,  is  hardly  warranted  by  a  true 
inductive  observation.  Seeley,  though  his  object 
was  to  inaugurate  a  scientific  study  of  history,  and 
though  in  many  ways  a  careful  observer  of  historical 
phenomena,  was  not  sufficiently  free  from  preposses- 
sions to  be  classed  as  a  really  inductive  historian. 
He  did  not  come  to  the  study  of  history  with  a  really 
open  mind,  ready  to  be  guided  in  the  formation  of  a 
theory  by  the  actual  evidence  and  preponderance  of 
facts  pointing  in  a  certain  direction.  Like  Herbert 
Spencer,  he  had  already  determined  what  facts  he 
was  going  to  accept  and  what  facts  he  was  going  to 
reject,  because  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
biological  prepossessions  of  the  period,  and  accepted 
as  a  settled  thing  the  belief  that  the  principles  of 
social  evolution  were  in  the  main  identical  with  the 
principles  of  biology.  Only  those  facts  in  political 
history  were  welcomed  which  were  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  harmonious  constitutional  development, 
only  those  tendencies  of  political  evolution  which 
were  analogous  to  the  principles  on  which  the  human 
body  is  peacefully  built  up  were  supposed  to  be 
typical  of  a  proper  growth.  Writing  thus  under 
the  influence  of  the  belief  that  the  phenomena  of 
biological  and  political  evolution  were  almost  exactly 
parallel,  it  followed  in  his  interpretation  of  history 
that  absolute  monarchy,  and  still  more  usurpation 
and  conquest,  are  to  be  completely  ruled  out  as 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  government.  All  forms 
of  political  activity  which  had  their  origin  in  violence 
and  which  owed  their  strength  to  the  will  of  the  ruler 
rather  than  to  the  consent  of  the  people,  were  regarded 
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as  mechanical,  inorganic  creations,  and  excluded 
from  the  category  of  life-developing  and  life-giving 
political  systems. 

In  rejecting  as  untrue  to  a  normal  or  at  least 
a  desirable  type  any  government  which  was  made 
or  sustained  by  force  he  rejected  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  governments  of  the  world.  In 
no  other  subject  than  that  of  history  would  it 
be  possible  for  an  observer  to  pretend  to  follow 
the  rules  of  scientific  procedure,  and  yet  to  exclude 
the  majority  of  the  phenomena  under  observa- 
tion as  without  bearing  upon  the  conclusion. 
The  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
governments  is  based  upon  a  classification  in  which 
the  exceptions  largely  predominate,  and  can  certainly 
not  be  recognised  as  legitimate  by  inductive  science. 
Though  the  political  assembly  does  eventually  assert 
its  influence  as  a  controller  of  the  directing  power  at 
the  head  of  the  community,  yet  government  has  a 
long  and  important  history  before  this  secondary 
influence  comes  into  use.  According  to  the  present 
view,  that  type  of  government  which  Seeley 
describes  as  inorganic  is  indeed  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  political  progress  until  it  undergoes 
transformation  at  the  hands  of  a  political  assembly, 
and  passes  under  a  control  which  it  at  first  energeti- 
cally repudiates.  But  it  is  just  as  organic,  just  as 
potentially  fruitful,  just  as  theoretically  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  further  and  more  constitutional 
developments  when  it  is  in  the  initial  stage  of 
absolutism  as  at  any  other  time.  The  only  point 
that  can  be  conceded  is  that  unless  the  change  from 
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absolute  to  constitutional  authority  is  successfully 
effected,  unless  a  vital  co-operation  eventually  takes 
place  between  the  people  and  the  government,  the 
state  remains  not  inorganic  indeed,  but  in  a  condition 
of  arrested  development,  and  fails  to  assume  the  form 
which  produces  the  healthiest  and  most  self-reliant 
type  of  nation.  The  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  of 
peaceable  internal  adjustment  is  that  it  ignores  the 
incessantly  disruptive  individual  impulses  at  work 
within  the  body  politic.  Communities  could  never 
have  reached  the  stage  of  development  at  which 
Seeley  commences  his  investigations  had  they  not 
been  held  together  by  some  power  which  was  able 
to  counteract  these  centrifugal  tendencies  by  the 
imposition  of  a  forcible  control  which  could  not 
proceed  from  the  people  themselves.  The  unity 
created  by  governmental  compulsion  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  that  higher  unity  which  alone  Seeley 
regarded  as  worthy  of  study. 

To  return  to  the  limitations  of  parliamentary 
action.  The  steady  growth  and  development  of  a 
political  assembly  is  indeed  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  political  success,  but  only  if  the  other  essen- 
tials of  good  government  already  described  have 
been  previously  provided.  If,  for  instance,  the 
general  conditions  are  such  as  to  facilitate  the  advent 
of  men  of  genius  to  political  power,  then  the  addition 
of  an  efficient  political  assembly  makes  a  combina- 
tion upon  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  improve  except 
in  detail.  In  the  case  of  a  constitution,  however, 
which,  while  possessing  a  representative  assembly, 
yet  denies  to  men  of  talent  or  genius  access  to  the 
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most  important  offices  of  state,  two  things  very 
speedily  become  apparent.  It  is  seen  in  the  first 
place  that  political  and  national  success  depend 
upon  other  and  more  important  factors  than  the 
power  of  advice  and  control.  And  in  the  second 
place,  if  the  assembly  itself  attempts  to  perform 
work  which  can  only  with  advantage  be  undertaken 
by  men  of  exceptional  powers,  weakness  and  con- 
fusion in  the  national  policy  are  the  inevitable  result. 
This  as  we  have  seen  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  assembly  gradually 
encroached  upon  the  initiative  of  its  great  men,  and 
substituted  its  own  mass  action  and  decisions  for  those 
of  a  selected  few.  As  soon  as  parliament  leaves  its 
proper  business  of  advice  and  control,  and  essays  to 
undertake  duties  which  it  is  naturally  and  inherently 
unqualified  to  perform,  as  great  mischief  is  caused  as 
any  that  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  tyrants  or  wicked 
statesmen.  Though  mistakes  on  the  part  of  an 
assembly  are  never  visited  with  the  same  indignation 
as  that  which  is  aroused  by  the  misdoing  of  high- 
placed  individuals,  they  are  just  as  liable  as  anything 
else  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  a  nation.  Nor  is  this 
a  matter  for  astonishment,  since  they  are  largely  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  love  of  power. 
Men  prefer,  if  possible,  to  wield  power  individually  ; 
failing  that  they  are  ready  to  make  their  importance 
felt  through  the  medium  of  any  body  or  organisation 
to  which  they  belong.  Thus  it  is  that  a  consultative 
assembly  becomes,  in  the  absence  of  any  authority 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place,  tempted  to 
usurp  functions  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it, 
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and  which  would  be  better  performed  by  individuals. 
Of  this  over-development  of  the  controlling  powrer,  as 
the  tendency  to  undue  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  a 
political  assembly  may  perhaps  be  called,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  affords  a  conspicuous  example. 

Though  an  energetic  political  assembly  will  by 
the  careful  exercise  of  its  functions  of  advice  and 
control  double  or  treble  the  efficiency  of  great 
statesmen,  it  cannot  take  their  place.  It  is  not,  as 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  the  sole  or  even  the 
most  important  cause  of  governmental  excellence. 
Parliament  has  made  its  most  notable  contributions 
to  English  greatness,  not  in  its  real  capacity  as  a 
controlling  and  consultative  body,  but  because  it 
contains  within  its  walls  great  political  leaders 
whose  talents  it  may  bring  to  light  and  enhance, 
but  which  it  does  not  as  an  assembly  create.  Besides 
being  a  deliberative  assembly,  it  is  a  collection  of 
clever  and  ambitious  men,  competing  for  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency 
of  government  by  such  men  that  the  reputation  of 
parliament  is  largely  due.  The  inspiration  which 
stimulates  national  prosperity  is  derived  not  from 
the  slow  and  cumbrous  deliberations  of  a  quarrel- 
some and  disunited  body  of  counsellors,  but  from  the 
clear  and  penetrating  decisions  of  gifted  individuals; 
and  this  is  true  whether  in  peace  or  war.  Disinclina- 
tion to  recognise  this  truth  leads  to  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  political  assembly  to  substitute  mass 
decisions  and  resolutions  for  individual  action  and 
initiative,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  degenerate 
political  tendencies.  National  success,  so  far  as  it  is 
20 
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a  matter  of  government,  depends  upon  a  political 
constitution  which  with  the  reservations  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter  gives  the  fullest  scope  to 
individual  genius  and  initiative.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  political  assembly  to  watch  the  government 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  benefits  which  result  from  talented  leadership 
shall  be  equally  shared  by  all. 


CHAPTER  VII 


COALITION  GOVERNMENT 

It  is  not  a  very  hazardous  prophecy  that  the  advent 
of  coalition  government  will  one  day  be  regarded 
as  possessing  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  great  event  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  and  that  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
introducing  it  will  be  considered  worthy  of  mention 
alongside  of  the  champions  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
revolution  of  1688.  At  present,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  interest,  the  prejudice  and  the  passion  which 
have  been  aroused,  the  nation  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  one  of 
the  most  important  political  innovations  ever  made. 
When  the  true  significance  of  the  causes  from  which  it 
has  originated  come  to  be  fully  understood,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  is  no  mere  experiment  devised  by 
the  self-seeking  ingenuity  of  politicians,  as  is  some- 
times pretended,  but  a  legitimate  and  even  necessary 
outcome  of  the  preceding  history  of  English  politics. 
It  is  in  fact  here  claimed  that  the  phenomenon  of 
coalition  government  can  only  be  properly  appre- 
hended in  the  light  of  the  theory  which  has  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  the  preceding  pages. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  government, 
if  it  does  its  duty  properly,  must  attain  two  distinct 
objects,  the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of 
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the  community.  This,  as  explained  in  the  second 
chapter,  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  the  party  system 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  there  laid  down. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  all  such  differences  are, 
rationally  speaking,  unnecessary,  and  that  a  time 
comes  when  the  desired  end  can  be  better  obtained  by 
mutual  comprehension  and  arrangement  than  by  con- 
tinual opposition,  and  this  is  as  true  of  party  conflict 
as  of  any  other  instances  which  have  been  examined. 
Coalition  is  an  attempt  to  procure  in  a  more  reason- 
able way  a  political  adjustment  formerly  obtained  by 
the  rivalry  of  parties — that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of 
conflicting  tendencies. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must  first  have  a 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  principles  for  which 
English  political  parties  stand  than  can  be  gathered 
from  the  popular  notions  current  on  the  subject. 
According  to  the  present  view  the  real  and  essential 
difference  between  Liberal  and  Conservative  at  the 
present  day  is  largely  misunderstood.  The  accepted 
popular  interpretation  represents  a  Conservative 
as  one  who  thinks  that  our  existing  constitution 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  should  be 
therefore  preserved  in  an  unaltered  condition.  The 
Radical,  on  the  other  hand,  advocates  incessant 
political  change,  knowing  that  new  discoveries  are 
necessary  for  advance  in  material  well-being,  and 
asserting  that  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  government  will  be  productive  of  equally  good 
results.  This  view  is  partially  correct  ;  the  distinc- 
tion just  made  does  apply  to  a  certain  extent  to  Con- 
servatives and  Radicals.   A  proper  evolution  consists, 
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as  science  has  taught  us,  in  the  combination  of  old 
with  new,  especially  in  government.  This  result  is 
satisfactorily  obtained  in  any  constitutional  change 
which  is  set  on  foot  through  the  rivalry  of  the 
parties  who  to  a  certain  extent  represent  these  ideas. 
Beneficial  political  change  is  an  adaptation  in  which 
the  old  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the  new  is  super- 
imposed ;  conservatives  who  stand  for  the  retention 
of  the  old  are  in  continual  conflict  with  Radicals 
who  favour  the  introduction  of  the  new  ;  and  thus 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  conflicting  tendencies, 
ordered  progress  is  secured. 

Interesting  and  important  as  this  is,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  case  which  is  more  important  still. 
The  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  social 
and  political  evolution  take  place  has  become  so 
widely  diffused  that  the  mere  opposition  between  old 
and  new  has  ceased  to  be  the  real  characteristic  of 
the  two  great  English  parties.  No  Conservative  is 
so  unobservant  as  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  unchanging  type  of  administration,  and 
no  Liberal  so  perverse  as  not  to  know  that  constant 
change  is  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength 
to  a  nation  and  its  government.  While  Tories  have 
learned  that  ordered  change  is  the  law  of  life, 
Liberals  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  a  con- 
stitution can  never  be  completely  cut  off  from  what 
has  gone  before,  but  is  a  tree  which,  to  be  fruitful, 
must  have  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  real  distinction 
between  the  English  parties  at  the  present  moment 
concerns  a  question  with  which  the  reader  has  already 
been  familiarised,  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  the 
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individual.  Unionists  are  chiefly  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  state,  Liberals  and  Radicals  in  those 
of  the  individual.  Knowing  that  the  utmost  care 
expended  upon  internal  welfare  would  be  completely 
thrown  away  unless  the  state  enjoyed  external 
safety,  the  Conservatives  have  always  held  that  the 
question  of  national  strength  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  have  subordinated  the  care  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  this  consideration.  The  Liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  holding  that  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  in  a  last  analysis  be  regarded  as  the 
final  aim  of  political  existence,  direct  their  efforts 
to  this  object,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  anxious  care 
of  national  interests  as  a  misdirection  of  political 
effort.  Both  parties  are  very  determined  as  to  the 
essential  correctness  of  their  political  attitude,  and 
the  result  is  that,  in  accordance  with  principles  already 
explained,  the  twofold  requirements  of  state  and 
of  individual  are  more  or  less  adequately  satisfied. 

The  almost  automatic  way  in  which  Conservatives 
replace  Liberals  and  Liberals  replace  Conservatives 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  has  long  been  a  source 
of  bewilderment  to  foreign  or  disinterested  observers, 
and  would  indeed  have  afforded  a  legitimate  subject 
for  amused  contempt  had  it  not  been  evident  that 
the  English  political  system,  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
absurdity,  secured  better  results  than  any  other 
system  in  the  world.  The  importance  both  of 
external  and  internal  affairs  is  thus  kept  vividly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  community.  The  curious 
political  instinct  which  impels  the  British  public  at 
stated  intervals  to  "  give  the  others  a  chance,"  is  to 
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be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  a  tendency  whereby 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  the  individual  receive 
in  the  long  run  equal  consideration,  though  in  rather 
a  fitful  and  spasmodic  way.  Each  of  the  parties  is 
defending  an  idea  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
state,  and  the  struggle  brings  it  about  that  neither 
idea  is  altogether  neglected  in  favour  of  the  other. 
To  give  the  champions  of  one  theory  an  innings,  and 
then  to  drive  them  out  of  office  whether  they  have 
done  well  or  ill  in  order  that  the  others  may  put 
their  principles  into  practice,  is  not  an  ideal  method 
of  safeguarding  the  twofold  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  serves.  The  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  has  uses  not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  ordinary  party  politician. 

When,  however,  two  Parties,  each  of  which  is  in 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  secret  of  national 
success,  spend  their  time  in  thwarting  one  another's 
work  in  every  possible  way,  instead  of  concentrating 
upon  the  common  end  of  national  welfare  which 
both  have  at  heart,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are 
still  some  distance  from  having  discovered  the  true 
principles  of  ideal  government.  Such  a  system 
must  be  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  equanimity  of  mind  and  disposition  which  is 
so  valuable  a  faculty  in  great  statesmen,  and  must 
entail  a  loss  of  time  and  energy  which  could  con- 
ceivably be  expended  to  much  better  purpose.  And 
though  according  to  the  present  theory  this  has 
hitherto  been  a  national  arrangement,  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  the  interests  of  the  nation  would 
best  be  consulted  by  bringing  the  operation  of  the 
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law  of  conflicting  tendencies  to  an  end,  and  by  seeking 
to  obtain  equally  good  or  even  better  results  in  a 
more  strictly  rational  way.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
coalition  government  from  the  philosophic  point 
of  view,  namely,  the  substitution  of  harmonious  co- 
operation for  the  previous  law  of  conflict.  The  benefit 
would  of  course  be  immense,  even  if  nothing  else  hap- 
pened than  the  cessation  of  party  quarrels.  But  it 
is  a  superficial  view  which  limits  the  advantage  won 
merely  to  a  working  compromise  between  two  previ- 
ously hostile  factions.  What  we  shall  gain  when  the 
coalition  principle  is  firmly  established  will  be  a 
definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  government  has 
a  double  set  of  duties  which,  though  apparently 
conflicting,  must  be  carried  out  by  the  united  efforts 
of  all  concerned.  The  way  in  which  this  change 
would  work  is  easily  apprehended.  Radicals,  for 
instance,  ignoring  the  dangers  in  which  the  state  is 
placed  and  pursuing  only  the  fancied  interests  of  the 
individual,  profess  to  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
objects  at  which  to  aim  is  the  reduction  of  fleet  and 
army  to  infinitesimal  proportions.  The  result  is 
that  the  most  important  of  governmental  duties,  the 
protection  of  the  nation,  can  never  be  performed  in 
a  wholly  satisfactory  manner,  since  those  who 
attempt  to  do  so  are  represented  by  the  Radical 
party  as  men  who  advocate  methods  of  barbarism 
which  are  out  of  date  at  the  present  day.  To  keep 
the  nation  within  measurable  distance  of  irreparable 
disaster,  as  happened  before  the  recent  war,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  an  act  of  criminal  folly,  is 
praised  as  an  honourable  attempt   to  raise  the 
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standard  of  international  morality.  Under  a  govern- 
ment, however,  which  recognised  the  actual  nature  of 
the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  with  regard  to  its 
own  subjects  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  nations  on 
the  other,  that  is  to  say  under  a  coalition  or  really 
national  government,  means  would  be  found,  honestly 
and  without  concealment,  to  equip  the  state  for  all 
warlike  emergencies,  including  the  assistance  of 
Continental  allies,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trucu- 
lent attitude  known  as  militarism  would  be  carefully 
avoided.  Had  a  government  of  this  type  existed 
before  1914,  the  insufficient  military  preparation  of 
Great  Britain  would  not  have  invited  Germany  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  world,  or  if  the  war 
had  still  taken  place,  we  would  have  been  enabled 
to  enter  it  with  such  effect  that  France  would  have 
received  timely  and  efficient  aid,  Allied  losses  would 
have  been  reduced  by  more  than  half,  and  the  fatal 
Russian  revolution  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all. 

Again,  the  application  of  coalition  principles  would 
be  of  great  value  in  settling  the  quarrel  between 
Free  Traders  and  Protectionists.  The  ceaseless 
controversy  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
is  nothing  else  than  the  eternal  opposition  between 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  appear- 
ing under  its  economic  aspect.  Free  trade  is  a  policy 
which  asserts  that  the  sole  question  to  be  considered 
in  matters  of  trade  is  the  economic  interest  of  the 
individual :  it  ignores  the  rivalry  of  nations,  and 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  world  must  be 
treated  as  an  economic  whole.  Protection  bestows 
its  chief  consideration  upon  the  state,  and  rightly 
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holds  that  the  individual  desire  for  gain,  so  admirable 
from  the  Free  Trade  point  of  view,  conflicts  at 
numerous  points  with  the  highest  national  interests 
if  it  is  left  entirely  without  restriction.  Protection 
wisely  organises  commerce  with  regard  to  the  eventu- 
ality of  war  ;  Free  Trade  arbitrarily  assumes  that 
nations  from  the  economic  point  of  view  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  band  of  brothers.  Free  Trade 
assumes  that  the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween two  nations  must  always  result  in  their  equal 
benefit.  Protection  remembers  that  the  prevailing 
policy  of  the  majority  of  nations  is  to  use  the  right 
of  free  import  as  one  of  the  weapons  for  damaging 
a  rival.  Under  the  system  of  Free  Trade  the  indi- 
vidual is  encouraged  to  develop  his  commercial 
schemes  without  regard  to  any  other  considerations 
than  those  of  individual  profit  and  loss.  To  hamper 
his  operations  by  political  restrictions  of  any  sort  is 
to  strike  at  the  well-being  of  the  state  by  limiting 
that  individual  capacity  for  making  wealth  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  modern  state  depends. 
Protectionists  know  that  wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  would  not  atone  for  the  neglect  of  military 
security  and  certain  other  national  considerations 
which  Free  Traders  would  trample  under  foot. 
To  them  wealth  is  the  great  object  of  national  en- 
deavour, and  the  best  way  to  secure  wealth  is  through 
the  unhampered  efforts  of  the  individual.  Pro- 
tectionists know  that  the  individual  pursuit  of  wealth 
will  act  as  a  disintegrating  influence,  nationally 
speaking,  unless  organised  and  controlled  with  a 
view  to  national  strength  and  safety.    The  triumphs 
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of  trade  may  be  directly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Napoleon's 
army,  when  the  highest  national  considerations 
demanded  that  it  should  be  left  in  distress,  was 
clothed  and  shod  by  the  enterprise  of  British 
manufacturers.  Upon  this  incident  modern  Free 
Traders  are  apt  to  enlarge  with  characteristically 
misplaced  pride.  To  those  who  have  made  a  fetish 
of  commercial  success  the  principle  that  citizens 
should  be  patriots  first  and  traders  afterwards  does 
not  commend  itself,  nor  are  they  capable  of  under- 
standing that  no  merely  commercial  triumph  could 
possibly  compensate  for  the  relief  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  dangerous  enemy  and  the  consequent 
prolongation  of  the  war. 

With  a  controversy  of  this  kind,  only  a  coalition  or 
national  government,  well  aware  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  economic  interests  of 
the  individual,  though  conflicting,  must  be  reconciled, 
is  capable  of  dealing  effectively.  It  would  entirely 
repudiate  the  spurious  argument  that  the  increased 
wealth  which  Free  Trade  brings — a  proposition  only 
true  under  definite  and  particular  conditions — ■ 
entirely  compensates  for  loss  of  patriotism  and 
general  indifference  to  national  interests  which  is 
engendered  when  the  love  of  private  gain  is  elevated 
into  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  human  motives. 
The  efforts  which  the  recent  government  are  made 
to  bring  the  English  people,  long  debauched  by 
unsound  theories,  to  a  more  rational  and  national 
point  of  view,  are  such  as  according  to  the  present 
theory  any  coalition  government  would  be  bound  to 
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make.  Why  these  and  other  portions  of  the  coali- 
tion policy  were  somewhat  deficient  in  energy  is  a 
question  which  will  presently  be  examined. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  the  great  statesmen  of  history  have 
been  especially  distinguished  for  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  their  political  sympathies  between  the 
divergent  interests  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
satisfy.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  individual 
in  their  pursuit  of  national  greatness,  nor  the  idea 
of  national  greatness  in  their  deference  to  the 
individual.  They  have  grasped  the  truth  that 
life  from  the  political  point  of  view  involves  contra- 
dictory requirements,  and  that  these  must  be  met 
and  satisfied  with  as  little  friction  as  possible.  A 
coalition  government  may  be  regarded  as  advancing 
the  proposition  that  this  statesmanlike  attitude  is 
capable  of  being  adopted  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
A  theory  of  government,  which  may  at  first  require 
for  its  initiation  the  daring  insight  of  genius,  in  a 
politically  enlightened  and  progressive  community 
should  eventually  be  capable  of  commending  itself 
to  the  average  politician  and  voter.  A  policy  or 
method  of  looking  at  things  if  useful  when  adopted 
by  single  statesmen  would  be  more  useful  still  if 
adopted  by  the  whole  nation,  nor  is  there  any  good 
reason  why  this  conversion  should  not  presently  be 
brought  about.  That  neither  party  is  in  possession 
of  the  whole  secret  of  political  salvation  may  be  a 
truth  hard  for  some  to  admit,  yet  all  well-balanced 
minds  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  accept  it.  It 
is  as  true  of  progressive  politics  as  of  religion  that 
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the  penetrating  judgments  of  the  exceptional  thinker 
eventually  become  the  common  sense  of  the  average 
individual.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  coalition  leaders 
to  substitute  what  is  in  reality  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  political  situation  for  the  extravagance 
of  party  fanaticism. 

Though  it  is  true  that  genius  cannot  be  imparted, 
an  appreciation  of  its  discoveries  can.  Though  the 
majority  are  incapable  of  initiating  a  great  political 
departure  they  are  quite  capable  of  eventually 
learning  its  value.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  realise 
that  desirable  condition  of  things  when  none  are 
for  a  party  and  all  are  for  the  state,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  postulate  a  sudden  increase  of  political  insight 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  Progress  has  always 
largely  depended  upon  the  power  of  imparting  to 
the  mass  of  individuals  truths  originally  discovered 
and  apprehended  by  the  few.  It  is  not  so  very 
optimistic  an  anticipation  to  suppose  that  when  the 
real  meaning  of  coalition  is  properly  apprehended 
the  nation  may  presently  be  brought  to  understand 
that  general  welfare  will  best  be  secured,  not  by  the 
almost  dishonest  manoeuvres  of  party  conflict,  but 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  principles  for  which 
both  Radicals  and  Tories  stand.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  perception  of  this  truth  is  more  common  than  is 
usually  supposed.  Among  the  professed  adherents  of 
either  side  there  have  long  been  numbers  ready  at 
any  moment  to  cry  "  a  plague  on  both  your  parties ! ' ' 
but  who  have  been  withheld  by  the  perception  of 
the  futility  of  revolt  under  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions, and  who  consequently  allowed  themselves  to 
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be  unwillingly  enrolled  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  state  which  first  succeeds  in  organising  those 
who  are  of  this  way  of  thinking  into  a  body  of  men 
determined  to  take  a  purely  national  point  of  view 
will  have  made  an  important  step  on  the  road  to 
political  well-being,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  that,  in  spite  of  some  present  indications 
to  the  contrary,  this  good  fortune  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  a  country  like  England, 
which  has  for  nine  hundred  years  led  the  world  in 
political  development,  would  have  forfeited  its 
claim  to  be  the  home  of  progressive  politics  if  it 
had  continued  to  ignore  so  eminently  reasonable  a 
method  of  regarding  the  problem  of  government. 
In  short,  the  progressive  nature  of  English  politics 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  theory  of  Coalition 
which,  ignoring  conventional  prejudice,  recognises 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  principles  of  both 
the  great  English  parties  must  be  combined  and 
carried  out  by  a  single  government. 

It  is  customary  to  denounce  this  new  alignment 
of  parties  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
true  tendencies  of  English  political  life,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  character  of  a  people  who 
"  have  never  loved  Coalitions."  There  are,  however, 
different  kinds  of  Coalition,  and  those  which  the 
English  people  have  not  loved  have  been  the  tem- 
porary combinations  of  different  factions  for  un- 
worthy objects,  and  in  an  unworthy  manner.  With 
such  dishonest  arrangements  the  present  theory  of 
Coalition  has  nothing  in  common  except  the  name, 
and  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  contradiction  of  English 
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political  tendencies  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  viewed 
in  a  proper  perspective,  it  is  seen  to  be  their  logical 
and  natural  fulfilment.  That  it  is  a  contrivance  of  a 
set  of  dishonourable  politicians  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  power,  a  charge  inces- 
santly hinted  in  some  quarters,  is  one  of  those 
suggestions  which  is  more  damaging  to  those  who 
make  it  than  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
The  common  sense  of  the  English  people  and  their 
justifiable  confidence  in  the  substantial  integrity 
of  their  public  men  leads  them  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  that  the  underlying  motives 
in  the  coalition  movement  are  dishonourable. 
Again,  the  explanation  that  it  is  a  merely  temporary 
expedient  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions  arising 
from  the  war,  which  many  even  of  the  friends  of 
Coalition  put  forward,  is  at  least  honest  and  plausible, 
but  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  offering  a  full  solution 
of  a  phenomenon  which,  according  to  the  present 
view,  was  bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later  in  any 
political  evolution  which  followed  satisfactory  lines. 
The  war  and  its  consequences  may  have  made  the 
desirability  of  the  Coalition  more  obvious,  and  may 
have  brought  about  the  great  attempt  to  secure 
really  national  government  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  But  the  real  cause  of 
its  existence  is  to  be  found  in  no  considerations  of 
a  merely  temporary  character.  Granting  that  it 
is  an  arrangement  which  is  only  as  yet  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  so  sure  are  the  philosophical  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based,  that  it  is  none  the  less  destined 
to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  English  political  life, 
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though  perhaps  not  without  having  passed  through 
a  period  of  trial  and  probation  1  to  which  all  such  new 
departures  are  necessarily  subjected,  even  when 
they  are  obviously  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  a  movement  which 
has  aroused  such  violent  dislike  in  such  very  different 
quarters  cannot  possibly  be  honest  and  wholesome. 
The  explanation,  however,  is  comparatively  simple. 
Change,  as  we  know,  is  antipathetic  to  the  great 
majority,  even  to  Radicals,  though  they  hide  their 
innate  conservatism  by  explaining  to  the  world 
that  their  favourite  doctrines,  such  as  Free  Trade, 
represent  final  and  eternal  truths.  The  kind  of 
change,  however,  which  is  implied  by  the  institution 
of  a  Coalition  Government  contains  features  more 
than  usually  calculated  to  bring  hostility  upon  it. 
In  private  life  the  fate  reserved  for  him  "  who  doth 
in  quarrels  interpose  "  is  well  known.  He  is  liable 
to  be  subjected  to  the  violence  of  both  the  parties 
concerned,  who  agree  to  suspend  their  own  quarrel 
in  order  to  fall  with  great  effect  upon  the  impudent 
intervener.  Coalitionists  are  in  the  position  of 
men  who  have  interposed  in  one  of  the  most  bitter 
disputes  known  to  the  human  race ;  that  about 
political  principles;  and  the  natural  consequences 
follow.  The  substantial  remnants  of  the  original 
parties,  together  with  any  new  parties  that  may  be 
formed,  all  continue  to  heap  upon  these  political 
peace-makers  the  hatred  and  abuse  which  under 
normal  circumstances  they  would  reserve  for  one 
another.    When  a  political  party  is  composed  of 

1  This  chapter  was  originally  written  in  March  1922. 
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men  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  old  system,  are  no  better  than  deserters,  ready 
to  fight  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  they  may  see 
occasion,  who  try  by  time-serving  conduct  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  public,  and  who  seek  electoral 
advantage  in  any  and  every  quarter,  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  they  will  have  a  rough  time.  At  the 
highest  estimate  they  are  a  sect  who  lay  claim  to 
a  clearer  intellectual  insight  than  their  opponents, 
and  by  so  doing  pass  a  subtle  condemnation  on 
those  whose  opinions  they  once  shared.  Coalitionists 
are  in  consequence  made  to  suffer  for  the  triple 
crime  of  desertion,  intervention  and  pretended 
intellectual  superiority. 

Yet  if  the  motives  which  actuate  the  Coalition  are 
neither  honourable  nor  useful,  it  is  surely  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  they  number  in  their  ranks 
nearly  all  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country.  It 
would,  in  fact,  seem  to  the  dispassionate  observer 
that  the  higher  political  intelligence  of  the  nation  is 
in  favour  of  the  idea  of  coalition,  and  only  obstinacy, 
honest  in  most  cases  but  relatively  ignorant,  against 
it.  From  this  point  of  view  the  mental  outlook  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Coalition  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  that  which  inspires  the  frequent  revolt 
of  the  manual  labourers  against  the  clearer  discern- 
ment of  their  leaders.  It  has  long  been  made  a 
severe  indictment  against  Trade  Unions  that  their 
members,  when  a  vital  issue,  and  one  which  especially 
requires  intelligence  for  its  decision  is  at  stake,  are 
ignorantly  and  perversely  inclined  to  take  a  line  of 
their  own,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  the  advice  of  leaders 
21 
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wiser  than  themselves.  Yet  the  same  phenomenon 
is  now  to  be  observed  in  much  higher  circles.  Those 
who  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  generals  and 
field-marshals  in  the  army  of  politics  are  seen  to  be 
urging  one  course,  while  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
persist  in  another.  A  movement  backed  by  such  a 
preponderance  of  intellect  as  the  Coalition  starts 
with  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  The  power  of 
perceiving  the  better  course,  of  discerning  what  are 
the  most  valuable  political  requirements  and  adjust- 
ments both  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  is  what 
distinguishes  statesmen  from  politicians.  Sooner  or 
later  the  whole  nation  must  follow  where  the 
majority  of  great  thinkers  point  the  way. 

Many,  while  not  denying  the  rationality  of  the 
Coalition  theory,  seem  unable  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  that  vigorous  parliamentary  criticism 
to  which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  and 
which  would  disappear  in  a  homogeneous  parliament. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  an  argument  which 
deliberately  leaves  out  of  sight  the  cost  at  which 
such  criticism  is  secured.  A  system  which  debases 
politics,  breeds  insincerity,  and  compels  even  the 
ablest  statesman  to  waste  his  time  and  energy  in 
satisfying  the  exigencies  of  the  party  game,  rather 
than  in  studying  the  needs  of  the  empire,  cannot  be 
called  a  cheap  system  of  obtaining  criticism.  Burning 
a  house  down  to  roast  a  pig  is  by  comparison  a  sane 
and  economical  procedure.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  criticism  of  the  requisite  kind  will  always 
be  forthcoming  :  though  it  may  lose  in  venom  it 
need  not  lose  in  efficacy.    Incidentally  it  may  be 
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observed  that  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  a 
party  which  comprises  the  majority  of  the  nation 
will  consist  of  those  who  lean  naturally  and  con- 
genitally  either  in  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative 
direction,  and  will  consequently  supply  from  within 
their  own  ranks  what  is  wanted,  namely  a  mutually 
restraining  force.  A  Coalition  Government,  when 
successfully  established,  will  be  able  to  provide  with 
the  minimum  of  friction  all  the  requirements  of 
sound  administration.  In  the  previous  system  of 
party  warfare  we  have  had  an  original  but  faulty 
method  of  inculcating  essential  truths.  Coalition  is 
a  method  of  obtaining  the  same  results  without  the 
immense  loss  of  energy  and  equanimity  which  party 
friction  causes.  As  the  English  may  in  a  way  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  invent  a  fruitful  party 
system,  so  are  they  the  first  to  improve  upon  it. 
In  the  invention  of  coalition  government  they  are 
once  more  found  to  be  engaged  in  a  practice  for  which 
they  are  honourably  distinguished  above  all  other 
nations  in  the  world,  even  above  the  Greeks  and 
Romans — that  of  enriching  the  political  experience 
of  the  human  race  with  important  governmental 
innovations  and  valuable  constitutional  precedents. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  ideal  at  which  a  really  national  government 
should  aim  is  not  merely  a  coalition  of  parties,  but  a 
fusion  of  principles.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  any  Coalition 
would  be  increased  and  its  prospects  improved  by 
a  more  comprehensive  and  generous  recognition  of 
this  truth  on  the  part  of  its  Liberal  members.    If  the 
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advantages  of  a  Coalition  Government  are  to  be 
enjoyed  to  their  full  extent,  it  must  be  a  government 
where  equal  respect  is  paid  both  to  Unionist  and 
Liberal  opinion.  The  Liberal  view  of  the  matter, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  coalition  is  an  admirable 
departure,  not  for  the  reasons  given,  but  because  it 
provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  backward 
Unionist  Party  to  exchange  darkness  for  light,  and  to 
profit  by  association  with  an  ally  of  superior  political 
discernment.  The  complacent  conviction  of  the 
"  party  of  progress  "  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  whole  secret  of  good  government  is  a  charac- 
teristic which  is  well-known,  and  which  has  made  a 
special  impression  upon  writers  of  romance.  But 
it  is  a  little  too  much  if  they  expect  to  impress  their 
adversaries  similarly.  Yet  even  a  comparatively 
unassuming  Liberal  Coalition  paper  speaks  of  the 
Unionist  wing  of  the  Coalition  as  being  "  hampered 
by  its  clog  of  pre-war  traditions/'  Considering  that 
the  pre-war  traditions  of  the  Unionist  Party  are 
the  sole  reason  why  the  country  and  empire  are  still 
in  existence,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
decisive  change  has  taken  place  in  human  nature 
in  the  last  four  years  or  will  take  place  in  the  next 
fifty,  it  seems  somewhat  premature  to  regard  them 
merely  as  antique  survivals  of  a  barbarous  and 
unholy  past.  Before  the  war  Radical  writers  and 
Liberal  politicians  persisted  in  living  in  a  world  of 
dangerous  unrealities  which  they  had  constructed 
for  their  own  delight,  a  fools'  paradise  in  which  they 
and  the  whole  people  were  becoming  gradually 
incapacitated  for  strenuous  national  action  by  the 
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soothing  dream  of  perpetual  peace.  Not  only  this, 
but  they  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational 
attitude  by  vigorously  denouncing  as  reactionaries 
all  who  by  timely  expostulation  dared  to  disturb 
their  peace  of  mind.  Yet  it  is  to  these  reactionaries 
that  Liberals  owe  almost  everything  they  prize  at 
the  present  day.  The  measure  both  of  their  grati- 
tude and  of  their  political  penetration  may  be 
estimated  by  their  belief  that  Unionists  are  incapable 
of  contributing  anything  of  value  to  the  Coalition 
on  their  own  account.  Government  in  order  to  be 
good  must  in  their  opinion  still  be  predominantly 
Liberal,  and  the  coalition  is  only  valuable  as  a 
means  for  bringing  this  about  by  the  gradual  con- 
version of  Unionists  to  the  nobler  point  of  view. 

This  is  seen  to  some  extent  in  the  treatment  of 
trade  The  chief  duty  of  a  Coalition  Government  in 
a  country  which  has  long  made  individual  interests 
in  trade  the  sole  consideration  is  to  modify  this 
system,  so  that  in  all  future  commercial  arrange- 
ments the  interests  of  the  state  shall  be  duly  taken 
into  account.  Yet  such  is  the  bias  of  Liberal  opinion 
that  measures  passed  with  this  object  in  view  are 
denounced  by  Coalition  Liberals,  and  are  with 
difficulty  retained  v/hen  passed.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  we  have  become  so  warped  by  our 
devotion  to  Free  Trade  that  large  numbers  of  the 
nation  are  still  fervently  attached  to  the  principle 
almost  openly  avowed  by  John  Bright  that  the 
intrusion  of  moral  ideas  into  economic  questions  is 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  national 
business  of  getting  rich.    The  difficulty  that  has  been 
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experienced  in  safeguarding  the  key  industries  is 
notorious,  while  the  attitude  taken  up  with  regard 
to  what  they  pretend  is  the  trifling  question  of  the 
toy- making  industry  is  even  more  significant  of  the 
indifference  of  the  mercantile  spirit  to  all  considera- 
tions except  those  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  British  mothers,  because  of 
certain  incidents  in  the  war,  the  idea  that  their 
children  should  play  with  German  toys  is  excessively 
repugnant.  Yet  this  wholesome  industry  which 
was  firmly  established  during  the  war,  and  which 
is  well  suited  for  disabled  soldiers,  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  German  hands  because,  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  "  sounder  proposition  "  to  permit 
an  outrage  on  British  feeling  and  moral  sentiment 
than  to  avoid  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Coalition  Government  to  correct. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  certain  matters  intimately 
connected  with  the  highest  principles  of  government, 
Liberals  and  Radicals  are  in  greater  need  of  enlighten- 
ment than  their  opponents. 

To  state  the  matter  more  plainly  still,  if  the  task 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  were 
suddenly,  by  some  curious  accident,  left  permanently 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  alone,  without  any  prospect 
of  check  or  modification  by  the  other,  the  present- 
day  Unionists  would  be  found  the  better  equipped 
with  the  essential  principles  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity and  reasonable  progress  of  the  nation.  The 
Unionist  theory  of  administration  would  at  least 
result  in  a  strong  and  healthy  state,  whereas  a 
government    conducted  in   accordance  with  the 
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distinctive  features  of  the  Liberal  or  Radical  creed, 
namely  care  of  the  individual  first  and  foremost, 
would  ruin  any  country  in  a  couple  of  generations. 
But  apart  from  any  such  supposition  the  Conserva- 
tive at  least  deals  with  the  world  of  facts,  the  Liberal 
mostly  with  that  of  hopes  and  anticipations  which 
too  frequently  prove  to  be  illusions.  This  being  so, 
and  the  temperament  of  the  average  Unionist  being 
more  modest,  it  is  probable  that  his  conversion  to  a 
perfectly  clear-sighted  statesmanship  would  be  more 
easy  of  accomplishment  than  the  corresponding 
conversion  of  a  Liberal,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
he  might  claim  to  be  the  more  valuable  element 
in  the  Coalition. 

The  superior  attitude  assumed  by  Liberals  is 
doubtless  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
from  their  ranks  that  has  emerged  the  greatest  states- 
man of  modern  times.  Their  assumption  is  that 
because  it  is  the  Liberal  Party  which  has  supplied 
the  most  successful  leader,  it  must  also  be  the  Liberal 
Party  which  has  the  soundest  political  conception. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however,  is  a  distinguished 
exponent  of  the  Coalition  theory,  not  because  he  is 
a  Liberal,  but  because  he  is  a  statesman.  So  far  as 
strictly  Liberal  ideas  prevail  in  the  Coalition,  they  are 
a  source  of  weakness  and  confusion  rather  than  of 
strength  in  the  general  policy  of  the  nation,  and  even 
of  dangerous  unrest  in  certain  portions  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  a  time-honoured  assumption  of  English  his- 
torians that  the  success  of  British  Colonial  and 
Imperial  administration  has  been  entirely  due  to  the 
element  of  Liberalism  with  which,  from  the  time 
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of  Clive  and  Hastings,  even  tyrannically  minded 
Governors  have  been  forced  by  the  home  parlia- 
ment to  temper  their  rule.  This  is  a  statement  of 
the  case  to  which  the  most  earnest  exception  must 
be  taken,  because  it  consists  of  the  kind  of  half- 
truth  which  has  been  exposed  as  particularly 
dangerous  in  the  present  work.  The  Liberal  element 
in  English  imperial  government  has  unquestionably 
been  of  great  value  ;  indeed,  we  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  to  this  admixture  of  Liberalism 
that  the  superiority  of  the  British  Empire  over  any 
other  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Yet  this  element  of  Liberalism  is  an  admixture  only 
and  does  not  contain  of  itself  the  whole  secret  of 
success.  It  is  the  corrective  influence  which  prevents 
strong  government  from  exceeding  its  proper 
powers,  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  only  when 
working  in  combination  with  the  imperial  spirit 
which  brooks  neither  insubordination  nor  anarchy. 
No  recognition  of  this  truth,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  Liberal  histories.  From  them  we  gather 
that  it  is  the  magic  of  concession  and  kindness  which 
alone  has  made  the  Empire  what  it  is.  It  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  treat  this  opinion  as  one  of 
the  comparatively  harmless  outbursts  of  Liberal 
self-satisfaction  to  which  the  world  is  accustomed, 
were  it  not  that  a  dangerous  practical  conclusion  is 
now  being  drawn  from  these  premisses.  If  it  is  the 
presence  of  Liberal  sentiment  alone  which  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  our  imperial  success,  it  follows 
that  all  we  have  to  do  to  secure  a  perfectly  ideal 
organisation  is  to  increase  the  Liberal  element 
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indefinitely,  and  to  carry  to  their  full  conclusion 
those  principles  which  when  only  in  partial  opera- 
tion have  been  so  extremely  beneficial.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  idea,  Radicals  proceed  to  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  backward  races  of  the  empire 
remain  backward  in  consequence  of  the  undue  reten- 
tion of  political  restraints.  Both  in  India  and  Egypt 
advanced  doctrines  are  preached  and  even  carried 
into  practice  which  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  the 
intellectual  or  moral  conditions  of  those  supposed 
to  be  in  urgent  need  of  them.  However  much  we 
may  wish  to  evade  the  truth,  strong  government 
is  the  precondition  of  all  successful  dealing  with 
immature  races,  and  its  relaxation,  unless  made 
under  exceptional  circumstances  and  conducted  with 
extreme  care,  produces  nothing  but  bewilderment, 
impossible  expectations,  and  anarchy.  Yet  Radical 
opinion  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  people 
whose  intelligence  in  many  cases  does  not  rise  much 
higher  than  that  of  animals  will  by  the  adoption  of 
the  conventional  procedure  and  catch-words  of 
self-government  presently  be  raised  to  the  status 
of  first-class  nations.  The  belief  that  liberty  is 
capable  of  creating  the  conditions  under  which  it 
can  itself  be  enjoyed,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
central  delusion  of  the  Radical  Party,  is  not  a  principle 
upon  which  an  empire,  the  various  parts  of  which 
are  at  different  stages  of  development,  can  be  success- 
fully conducted.  The  principles  of  liberty  can  only 
with  impunity  be  preached  in  a  community  where 
there  is  already  in  existence  an  influential  party 
truly  alive  to  the  value  of  order  and  strong  govern- 
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ment.  There  is  no  such  influential  party  either  in 
India  or  Egypt.  Theories  of  government  which  are 
freely  and  innocuously  discussed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  England  and  Scotland,  because  in  these  countries 
there  is  simultaneously  present  the  antidote  which 
renders  them  harmless  or  beneficial,  cannot  possibly 
be  preached  with  impunity  to  peoples  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  order  and  self -discipline. 

Not  only  do  Liberals  and  Radicals  believe  that  an 
empire  can  be  conducted  without  a  strong  central 
authority,  ready  on  occasion  to  make  its  power  felt, 
but  they  believe  that  this  is  the  only  proper  method 
to  be  pursued,  and  profess  to  find  confirmation  of 
this  theory  in  recent  events.  Unionists,  for  instance, 
are  supposed  to  have  contributed  nothing  at  all  to 
the  solution  of  the  Boer  or  Irish  difficulties,  but  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  cause  of  troubles 
which  immediately  disappear  when  the  opposite 
party  is  called  in.  Especially  jubilant  are  the 
Liberals  over  the  so-called  triumph  of  their  principles 
in  Ireland,  a  success  which  they  regard  as  confirming 
the  correctness  of  their  policy  after  the  Boer  war. 
The  triumph  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberals  in  Ireland  is 
in  any  case  a  relative  and  partial  one,  and  such  as  it  is 
could  not  possibly  have  been  secured  without  the  aid 
of  the  very  men  they  profess  to  despise,  the  die-hards 
or  advocates  of  imperial  order  and  discipline.  The 
theory  is  that  the  Irish,  like  the  Boers,  have  responded 
frankly  and  heartily  to  the  generous  principles  of 
accommodation  which  were  so  nobly  and  wisely 
offered,  and  it  is  asserted  that  we  would  have  been 
spared  both  the  Boer  and  the  Irish  trouble  if  only 
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this  policy  had  been  tried  from  the  first.  Two  very 
important  items,  however,  are  left  out  of  this  calcula- 
tion. The  arrangement  with  the  Boers  was  effected 
after  a  war  in  which  they  had  been  decisively 
defeated,  while  the  partial  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  was  the  result  of  a  long  controversy  during 
which  the  armed  might  of  Britain,  ready  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  Tories,  was  continually  present  in 
the  background.  Unless  the  Boers  had  first  been 
made  amenable  to  reason  by  the  vigorous  policy  of 
the  Conservatives  they  would  never  have  listened 
to  the  gentler  suggestions  of  the  Liberals.  Unless  the 
Irish  had  been  continually  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  party  in  England  ready  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  by  force  of  arms,  they  would 
never  have  relinquished  their  extravagant  claims. 
If  the  application  of  pure  Liberal  doctrine  would 
have  been  hopeless  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  still 
more  impossible  in  the  case  of  India  and  Egypt. 
The  apparent  success  of  Liberal  policy  has  always 
rested  upon  the  unacknowledged  assistance  of 
Conservatives,  a  truth  insufficiently  realised  by 
many  supporters  of  the  idea  of  Coalition.  Liberal 
relaxation  of  the  authority  of  government  in  all 
quarters  has  proceeded  far  enough.  Firm  control, 
not  merely  over  the  backward  nations  under  our 
care,  but  over  revolutionary  and  Bolshevik  tendencies 
nearer  home,  is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions 
of  successful  imperial  administration  at  the  present 
day.  The  continued  over-predominance  of  Liberal 
opinion  in  any  Coalition  would  be  a  danger  to  the 
empire. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


WORLD-ORDER  AND  PEACE 

It  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  little  place  can  be 
found  for  the  discussion  of  universal  peace  in  a 
theory  which  regards  the  rivalry  of  nations  as  having 
been  one  of  the  most  important  phenomena  in 
the  past  history  of  the  human  race,  and  success  in 
that  rivalry  as  having  added  a  mighty  stimulus  to 
progress.  Yet  though  progress  has  originally  de- 
pended upon  the  establishment  by  a  few  select 
nations  of  a  definite  superiority  over  the  rest,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  such  an  arrangement 
need  be  a  permanent  feature  of  human  evolution. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  man  at  a  certain  stage  of  development 
to  improve  upon  the  work  of  nature,  and  by  care- 
fully calculated  change  to  obtain  better  results  than 
before.  This  is  a  truth  which  applies  to  the  rivalry 
of  nations  just  as  much  as  to  any  other  of  the  original 
processes  of  human  development,  and  the  time  has 
undoubtedly  arrived  when  a  change  in  the  relation 
of  societies  to  one  another  might  be  attempted 
with  advantage  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  only 
as  to  the  possibility  and  not  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  a  step  that  any  question  could  arise. 

The  problem  at  issue  with  regard  to  international 
relations  is  in  a  last  analysis  identical  with  a  problem 
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which  has  already  been  discussed  with  regard  to  the 
individual.  Up  to  now  the  rivalry  of  nations  has 
been  useful  because  it  has  acted  as  a  powerful  induce- 
ment to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  individual 
character  and  achievement  without  which  no  nation 
could  hope  to  gain  or  keep  a  prominent  international 
position.  The  time  comes,  however,  when  world- 
anarchy  and  the  destruction  of  life  which  it  involves 
is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  any  advantage  that 
may  be  gained,  and  when  the  introduction  of  some 
kind  of  order  into  international  relations  will  be 
productive  of  greater  good  than  any  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  continuance  of  the  old  system. 
If  we  regard  the  progress  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
the  necessity  of  order  is  eventually  as  great  in  inter- 
national as  in  individual  relations.  Just  as  the 
individuals  in  a  state  cannot  attain  their  highest 
development  except  after  a  careful  compromise 
between  the  requirements  of  liberty  and  order,  so 
neither  can  humanity  enter  upon  the  final  stage  of 
civilisation  until  a  similar  adjustment  has  been 
brought  about  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  nations 
to  one  another.  The  turmoil  of  conflicting  nationali- 
ties must  give  place  to  some  kind  of  an  association  of 
peoples  in  a  world-organism. 

There  remains  the  difficult  question  as  to  how  this 
important  change  can  best  be  brought  about. 
Though  man  has  the  privilege  of  improving  upon 
the  methods  of  nature,  he  is  not  entirely  free  to 
carry  out  his  innovations  in  any  wTay  that  may  seem 
to  him  best.  On  the  contrary,  unless  certain  condi- 
tions are  observed,  the  most  promising  schemes  of 
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reformation  are  sure  to  come  to  nothing.  If  he  is 
permitted  to  alter  nature  it  must  be  upon  lines  that 
nature  has  already  laid  down  :  and  this  is  a  truth 
which,  as  Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  pointed  out,  is 
especially  applicable  to  any  projected  alteration  in 
social  habits  and  arrangements.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  dealing  with  matters  affecting  international 
conduct  we  are  dealing  with  motives  and  impulses 
which  have  a  strength  implanted  by  ages  of  evolu- 
tion, and  which  cannot  be  altered  by  a  method  which 
aims  at  sudden  conversion  to  higher  principles  of 
action.  Though  this  would  seem  to  be  a  truism,  it 
is  a  principle  which  is  almost  entirely  left  out  of  sight 
by  the  typical  promoter  of  universal  peace.  Recent 
discussions  on  the  question  of  disarmament  have 
been  conducted  with  very  little  regard  to  the  past 
history  of  the  human  race,  and  have  taken  very  little 
account  of  one  of  the  chief  truths  which  a  study  of 
that  history  reveals.  No  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
peace  can  be  successful  which  do  not  recognise  that 
the  armed  rivalry  of  nations  has  been  so  inveterate 
a  feature  of  the  history  of  human  evolution,  that 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  it  merely  by  moral  and 
romantic  appeals  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
outset,  unless  indeed  these  appeals  are  supplemented 
by  additional  measures  of  another  kind. 

It  is  the  habitual  assumption  of  a  certain  school 
of  thought  that  the  hostility  of  nations  is  a  matter 
which  depends  upon  the  inclinations  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  in  consequence  every  nation  is  free 
to  make  war  or  abstain  from  war  as  it  pleases.  No 
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effective  reform  will  be  accomplished  unless  it  is 
understood  that  states  have  tendencies  which  on 
occasion  entirely  dominate  individual  inclinations, 
and  over  which  in  consequence  appeals  to  the 
individual  have  little  or  no  power.  Any  attempt 
to  alter  the  attitude  of  nations  to  one  another  must 
take  this  fact  into  the  fullest  account.  In  short,  if 
we  study  the  question,  not  with  regard  to  some 
particular  nation  but  with  regard  to  several  nations 
situated  as  are  those  in  Europe,  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  conclude  that  the  tendency  to  war  is  the 
result  of  a  psychological  impulse  which  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed  make  it  impossible 
for  nations  to  resist,  except  by  the  aid  of  outside 
inducements.  The  instinct  which  urges  a  nation  to 
promote  its  interests  where  necessary  by  a  resort  to 
arms  is  too  deeply  implanted  to  yield  to  such  simple 
treatment  as  that  by  which  religious  or  moral 
conversion  is  sometimes  effected.  Being  so  strong 
and  inveterate  an  impulse,  it  can  only  be  corrected 
by  the  threat  of  force  in  return. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  delusion  that  the  friend- 
liness of  nations  would  be  assured  were  it  not 
for  the  wicked  ambition  of  kings  and  upper  classes. 
The  past  history  of  the  human  race,  however, 
does  not  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  natural 
attitude  of  nations  to  one  another  is  one  of 
amity,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  the  attempt  to 
clothe  what  is  merely  a  pious  sentiment  in  the  garb 
of  a  scientific  truth.  The  chances  of  success  in  the 
great  enterprise  upon  which  many  good  statesmen  are 
engaged  are  not  materially  increased  by  the  pseudo- 
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philosophy  which  tampers  with  facts  in  the  interests 
of  morality  and  seeks  to  base  a  sound  policy  upon  a 
faulty  generalisation.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
making  the  efforts  for  universal  peace  successful,  and 
that  is  not  by  seeking  to  evade  the  truth,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be,  but  by  facing  it.  No  inter- 
national reformer  is  qualified  for  his  task  unless 
he  has  a  full  comprehension  of  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  international  antagonisms  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  The  scheme  which  is  most 
favourably  regarded,  namely  the  fanciful  enrolment 
of  practically  all  existing  communities  in  a  union 
of  peace  and  friendship,  though  not  altogether  useless 
has  more  of  sentimentality  in  it  than  of  real  value. 
To  form  such  a  league  is  merely  to  reproduce  previous 
international  conditions,  with  the  addition  of  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  which  leaves  realities  unaffected, 
and  which  under  the  pressure  of  temptation  would 
seem  to  have  little  chance  of  being  observed. 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  the  study  of 
past  history  that  the  conduct  of  nations  with  regard 
to  war  is  in  a  sense  beyond  their  own  control,  are  not 
likely  to  be  convinced  by  any  fresh  evidence.  Yet 
even  the  most  obdurate  dogmatism  must  find  a  signi- 
ficance in  certain  recent  manifestations  on  the 
Continent.  Believing  that  the  militarist  tendencies 
of  Europe  are  mainly  due  to  the  "  king-business  " 
and  the  disposition  of  stronger  nations  to  interfere 
with  the  weaker,  thinkers  of  the  type  of  President 
Wilson  proceed  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
obstacles  to  peace  are  removed,  and  all  nations  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democracy  and 
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freedom,  the  immediate  disappearance  of  war  will 
be  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence.  Grant 
what  is  called  self-determination,  and  every  nation 
will  so  eagerly  seize  the  long-desired  opportunity  of 
attending  to  its  own  business  that  general  peace 
will  be  the  consequence,  since  all  will  be  so  absorbed 
in  this  congenial  task  as  to  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  indulge  in  war. 

Unfortunately  the  belief  of  Radicals  and  of  the 
Labour  Party  that  the  strongest  desire  of  nations 
is  to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  their  internal 
welfare,  and  that  if  left  free  from  incitement  by 
their  own  rulers  or  from  molestation  by  evil-minded 
neighbours  they  will  be  solely  occupied  with  the 
national  business  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  is  not  confirmed  by  facts.  With  regard  to 
nations  as  with  regard  to  individuals,  it  is  lightly 
assumed  that  freedom  will  foster  those  habits  and 
instincts  only  which  are  desirable.  What  freedom 
does,  however,  is  to  give  both  nations  and  individuals 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  strongest  instincts, 
whatever  those  may  be,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
instincts  of  a  nation  is  not  for  happiness  and  self- 
government,  but  for  self-assertion  and  expansion. 
If  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  have  hitherto 
seemed  to  be  quiet  and  peaceful,  this  is  merely 
because,  living  under  the  control  of  their  great 
neighbours,  they  have  had  little  opportunity  to  be 
anything  else.  Released  from  this  control  they  have 
been  free  to  manifest  aggressive  propensities  formerly 
held  in  abeyance,  and  they  have  lost  no  time  in  doing 
so.  The  concession  of  freedom  to  these  nationalities 
22 
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has  given  rise  to  a  condition  of  things  not  very 
different  from  that  prevailing  among  the  states  of 
ancient  Greece  or  mediaeval  Italy,  namely  a 
tendency  to  incessant  warfare.  Self-determination 
is  the  new  way  of  expressing  the  old  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  which  according  to  a  certain 
school  of  political  moralists  is  under  all  circumstances 
inviolable.  To  leave  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
inviolate  is  to  leave  it  to  do  exactly  what  it  pleases, 
among  other  things  to  attack  its  neighbours  when  it 
thinks  fit.  The  consequence  is  that  the  doctrine  of 
self-determination  has  brought,  not  an  increased 
desire  to  live  and  let  live,  but  rather  its  opposite. 
As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reproachfully  pointed  out,  the 
bright  anticipations  which  were  entertained  as  to  the 
future  of  Europe  have  been  falsified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  narrow  and  intensified  nationalism.  The 
result  has  been  an  incessant  attempt  to  determine 
one  another  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  solely  desirous  of  determining  themselves. 
History  is  there  to  warn  us  that  this  was  to  be 
expected.  When  the  French  people  had  by  the 
abolition  of  autocracy  gained  the  power  to  direct 
their  own  political  actions,  the  initial  use  they 
made  of  their  freedom  was  to  commence  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  conquest  under  the  pretext  first  of  self- 
defence  and  then  of  giving  freedom  to  others. 
Similarly  the  Russian  revolution,  ostentatiously 
advertised  in  the  beginning  as  a  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  war,  has  resulted  in  the  invasion 
of  surrounding  countries^  and  in  systematic  inter- 
ference with  others  under  the  same  pretext  of 
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spreading  a  new  political  gospel  among  the  down- 
trodden nations  of  the  earth. 

But  though  war  must  from  this  point  of  view  be 
regarded  as  natural,  it  is  nevertheless  from  the  point 
of  view  of  civilisation  the  result  of  a  predatory 
instinct  which  has  become  out  of  date.  Predatory 
instincts  which  are  out  of  date  are  crimes,  and  if 
the  world  wishes  to  bring  the  crime  of  war  to  an  end 
it  must  adopt  a  procedure  towards  perversely  war- 
like nations  similar  to  that  which  society  adopts 
towards  perversely  vicious  individuals.  Merely  to 
go  into  the  streets  and  beg  people  to  abstain  from 
burglary  and  murder  or  the  redress  of  their  own 
wrongs  would  be  an  entirely  insufficient  method  of 
maintaining  public  order.  The  criminal  tendencies 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  every  society  are,  in  fact, 
so  pronounced  that  they  will  not  yield  to  moral 
persuasion  alone,  but  require  coercion  or  the  threat 
of  coercion  in  addition.  Accordingly  the  law  with 
its  pains  and  penalties  is  called  in  to  assist.  Without 
going  very  deeply  into  the  matter  it  is  plain  that 
from  the  point  of  view  which  we  are  now  considering 
penal  repression  has  two  important  functions.  One 
is  to  help  the  erring  individual  to  conquer  his  own 
unfortunate  tendencies,  a  work  which  he  would  be 
unable  to  perform  unless  he  were  assisted  even 
against  his  will  by  the  counter-motive  of  fear.  But 
the  more  important  function  is  to  protect  those  who 
hate  violence  and  wish  to  make  a  living  without  it 
against  those  who  still  propose  to  use  it  whenever  it 
suits  their  purpose.  To  further  this  object  a  com- 
bine of  the  good  is  created.    In  essentials  the  process 
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by  which  the  world  is  made  a  fit  place  to  live 
in  is  as  follows.  The  moral  members  of  society  join 
together  against  those  who  are  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking  and  either  force  them  into  acquiescence  or, 
with  the  approval  of  all  right-minded  men,  deprive 
them  in  one  way  or  another  of  the  power  of  doing 
harm.  The  situation  is  exactly  similar  with  regard 
to  nations  and  the  problem  of  world-order.  Nations 
have  propensities  against  which  they  cannot  struggle 
unaided,  even  though  they  may  wish  to  do  so.  Like 
certain  individuals  they  require  some  outside  induce- 
ment or  compelling  force  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
their  own  anti-social  inclinations.  Secondly  with 
regard  to  world-order,  those  nations  who  are  pre- 
pared to  inaugurate  a  higher  standard  of  international 
morality  must  be  protected  against  those  who  are 
entirely  deaf  to  the  moral  or  rational  aspect  of  the 
question.  If,  like  Germany,  a  nation  openly  exults 
in  opinions  and  conduct  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  begun  to  regard  as  criminal,  and  makes  no  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  that  it  is  ready  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  begin  a  new  war  for  its 
private  advantage,  it  is  the  duty  of  other  nations  to 
combine  for  their  own  protection,  otherwise  those 
who  renounce  the  right  to  use  force  are  left  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  retain  it.  A  higher  international 
morality  will  have  no  chance  of  being  realised  until 
those  nations  who  are  in  favour  of  peace  agree  to 
enforce  its  observance  on  those  who  prefer  the  old 
habit  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  A  pact  of  non- aggression 
is  helpful  for  the  purpose  of  familiarising  the  world 
with  the  idea  of  a  new  order  of  things,  but  it  can  be 
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of  little  use  for  bringing  the  required  change  to  pass 
unless  there  is  behind  it  some  kind  of  understanding 
that  action  will  be  taken  against  those  who  break 
their  oath.    The  temptation  to  enter  upon  wars  of 
revenge  or  wars  of  ambition  will  carry  all  before  it 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  unless  some  counteracting 
motive  is  brought  into  play.    The  ever-increasing 
moral  repugnance  to  war  is  certainly  a  hopeful 
symptom,  but  it  is  by  itself  a  sentiment  too  feeble 
to  achieve  the  desired  result,  even  when  carefully 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  frequent  international 
conferences.   In  a  word,  nothing  of  any  real  import- 
ance in  the  way  of  reform  will  be  accomplished 
unless  behind  the  pact  some  penalty  looms  in  the 
background,  so  that,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Hobbes, 
nations  may  be  made  to  see  that  they  will  derive 
from  keeping  the  pact  benefits  greater  than  they 
can  hope  to  gain  by  the  breach  thereof.    There  is 
only  one  way  of  emphasising  the  extreme  inad- 
visability  of  commencing  hostilities.    The  nations 
who  wish  to  discontinue  war  must  show  that  they  are 
in  a  definite  and  effective  majority  over  the  doubtful 
or  recalcitrant.    The  only  hope  of  rescuing  the 
world  from  impending  ruin  lies  in  the  formation  of 
a  league  consisting  of  those  nations  who  definitely 
wish  for  peace,  a  league  whose  potential  strength 
would  be  so  great  that  no  other  combination  would 
dare  to  take  up  arms  against  it.    Such  a  suggestion, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  no  mere  fanciful  scheme, 
but  a  project  well  within  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
confronted  by  only  one  not  insuperable  difficulty. 
There  are  of  course  objections  to  such  a  scheme. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  already  mentioned,  we  are 
told  that  to  adopt  the  plan  suggested  is  to  com- 
mit the  unpardonable  offence  of  interfering  with 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  To 
this  the  answer  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
criminally-minded  state  is  a  concept  worthy  of  as 
little  regard  as  the  liberty  of  the  criminally-minded 
individual.  The  next  objection  is  one  which  has 
been  conscientiously  exaggerated  by  those  im- 
possible idealists  who  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  immediate  conversion  of  humanity 
upon  revivalist  principles,  and  who  neglect  the 
substance  of  practical  reform  for  the  shadow  of  a 
world  where  love  shall  be  the  guiding  spirit.  It  is 
impressively  announced  that  force  is  no  remedy,  and 
that  what  we  should  aim  at  is  not  to  repress  warlike 
inclinations,  but  to  exorcise  them  completely  from 
the  heart  of  nations.  This  has  a  very  fine  and 
convincing  sound  until  we  have  learned  that  in  order 
to  remove  warlike  instincts  we  must  first  begin  by 
repressing  them.  Force  may  be  no  final  remedy, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  an  indispensable  initial  feature 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  moral  perversion,  in 
which  category  we  have  decided  that  militarism 
must  now  be  included,  Granting  that  a  change  of 
heart  is  necessary  before  world-peace  can  be  assured, 
yet  the  use  of  superior  protective  power  is  none  the 
less  necessary  to  secure  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  the  change  of  heart  can  be  either  initially 
brought  about  or  eventually  rendered  permanent. 

As  the  writer  has  shown  in  a  previous  work, 
civilisation  could  never  have  been  developed  at  all 
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unless  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  inauguration 
of  a  higher  morality  had  been  protected  against  the 
predatory  instincts  of  a  lower  type  of  human  being. 
International  morality  can  be  improved  only  on  the 
same  conditions  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
unheroic  but  perfectly  reasonable  and  practicable 
plan.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  disarm  must  be 
protected  against  those  who  are  not.  Bloody- 
minded  nations,  to  use  an  expressive  Elizabethan 
adjective,  will  cease  from  meditating  on  methods  of 
barbarism  only  when  they  perceive  that  an  in- 
superable force  can  and  will  if  necessary  be  arrayed 
against  them. 

The  optimists  of  course  urge  that  to  aim  at  such  a 
combination  is  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  which 
we  ought  to  avoid,  namely,  the  division  of  the  world 
into  two  armed  camps.  As  before,  this  noble  and 
impressive  criticism  seems  to  decide  the  matter,  until 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  alternative  idea  of 
voluntary  world-peace  belongs  to  the  region  of 
Utopia.  When  practical  men  cannot  attain  their 
object  in  the  way  they  would  desire,  they  fall  back 
upon  any  other  method  which  promises  success,  and 
this  is  what  statesmen  must  do  if  the  project  of 
universal  peace  is  to  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  From  the  practical  point  of 
view  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  division  of  the 
world  into  two  armed  camps,  provided  that  the 
side  with  the  higher  aims  has  a  decisive  numerical 
superiority.  All  depends  upon  the  respective  size 
of  the  camps.  If  they  were  substantially  equal,  such 
a  scheme  would  indeed  invite  a  fearful  catastrophe. 
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But  if  the  preponderance  of  force  on  the  side  of  the 
right-minded  could  be  made  so  great  that  to  oppose 
it  would  be  an  act  of  madness,  there  could  be  no 
objection  at  all  except  in  the  minds  of  unpractical 
idealists.  The  individuals  in  each  separate  society 
are  already  divided  into  two  opposing  camps  of  law- 
abiding  and  law-breakers,  only  the  preponderance 
of  strength  on  the  side  of  the  law-abiding  has,  partly 
by  the  mechanical  means  of  penal  enactments,  been 
made  so  decisive  as  to  give  another  aspect  to  the 
case,  and  to  make  it  unusual  to  state  the  matter  in 
this  way.  If  by  this  means  the  power  of  starting  a 
world-war  could  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
single  nation  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  better 
sentiments  would  gradually  prevail,  and  the  change 
of  heart  to  which  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
unpractical  look  forward  would  in  due  time  be 
accomplished. 

There  is  only  one  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  coalition  as  that  suggested. 
It  is  the  more  or  less  complete  indifference  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  pacific  nations  to  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  an  alliance  as  that 
suggested  cannot  be  formed  without  the  aid  of 
America,  and  America  stands  contemptuously  aloof 
from  "  the  sordid  quarrels  of  Europe."  As  this  is 
a  matter  which  affects  the  whole  future  of  humanity 
it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  assistance  of  America  is 
refused.  The  main  cause  of  American  disinclination 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  present  crisis  of  the 
world's  fortunes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fallacy  already 
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denounced,  that  all  nations  can  if  they  will  refrain 
from  war,  and  that  if  European  nations  refuse  to 
follow  the  pacific  example  of  the  United  States,  they 
deserve  nothing  else  than  to  be  left  to  the  misery 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves.    The  Ameri- 
cans have  long  cherished  the  belief  that  in  the 
matter  of  "  militarism  "  they  are  not  as  other  men 
are.    They  are  convinced  that  the  comparative 
immunity  of  the  United  States  from  war  is  the  result 
of  a  voluntary  exercise  of  rational  self-restraint 
which  other  nations  could  imitate  if  they  would. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  war,  for  instance, 
President  Wilson  gravely  rebuked  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  its  unseemly  conduct.    "  A  strange  mad- 
ness/' he  said,  "  has  seized  upon  the  peoples  of 
Europe/'  the  obvious  inference  being  that  such 
a  surrender  to  warlike  passions  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  Americans.    Yet  if  all  the  states  of 
Europe  had  been  Americas,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  adjustment  of  rival  claims  would 
have  proved  any  the  more  possible  without  recourse 
to  war.    Indeed,  the  habitual  attitude  of  America 
to  England  from  the  War  of  Independence  onward, 
the  only  source  from  which  information  on  this 
subject  can  be  derived,  goes  to  prove  the  contrary. 
The  Americans,  it  may  be  admitted,  have  fought 
fewer  wars  than  most  nations.    If  it  were  true  that 
their  abstention  has  been  the  result  of  a  superior 
moral  strength,  they  would  be  justified  in  looking 
down  upon  other  immoral  nations  who  allow  their 
fatal  passions  to  wreck  a  continent  and  work  havoc 
through  the  world.    Yet  a  dispassionate  study  of 
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American  history  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
their  psychology  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  any  other  nation.  On  several  occasions  when 
there  has  been  a  question  under  dispute  between 
America  and  England  eminently  capable  of  peaceful 
adjustment,  they  have  shown  a  quite  European 
preference  for  trial  by  combat  :  on  two  occasions, 
as  some  of  their  critics  assert — once  with  England 
and  once  with  Spain — they  have  even  forced  such 
a  method  unjustly  upon  their  adversaries.  They 
have,  in  fact,  shown  themselves  just  as  ready  to 
engage  in  war  as  any  other  nation  when  their  honour 
or  interest  have  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  The  short- 
ness of  their  list  of  wars  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  a  superior  moral  standard,  but  is  merely 
due  to  the  immunity  from  giving  or  receiving  pro- 
vocation which  their  geographical  position  ensures. 
The  plea  that  only  as  the  victims  of  intolerable 
wrong  have  they  been  driven  into  hostilities  will 
hardly  bear  examination.  All  that  can  be  allowed 
on  this  point  is  the  possession  of  a  characteristic, 
common  to  all  nations  in  varying  degrees,  but  one  in 
which  American  democracy  excels,  namely  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  self-persuasion  and  even  self- 
deception  as  to  the  perfect  justice  of  their  cause. 
Such  a  trait,  though  from  one  point  of  view  a 
natural  and  pardonable  weakness,  is  in  reality  as 
jurists,  sociologists,  and  even  ordinary  students  of 
history  know,  the  most  potent  of  all  the  predisposing 
causes  of  war.  Under  the  influence  of  this  emotion 
they  have  conscientiously  blackened  the  character 
of  their  opponents,  even  in  their  school  textbooks, 
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and  have  thus  partly  brought  the  world  to  believe 
that  they  fight  only  when  it  would  be  cowardly  and 
disgraceful  to  do  anything  else.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  English  historians  have  for  the  most  part 
done  their  best  to  put  their  own  country  in  the  wrong, 
a  formidable  array  of  proof  is  in  existence  tending  to 
show  that  when  war  has  occurred  between  England 
and  America,  it  is  the  Americans  who  must  be 
regarded  as  having  refused  accommodation,  and  that 
on  the  not  infrequent  occasions  when  it  has  been 
avoided,  it  has  been  English  and  not  American 
magnanimity  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the 
result.  In  fact,  when  a  quarrel  has  come  their  way 
the  Americans  have  behaved  precisely  as  other 
nations  would,  and  have  entered  upon  war  with  as 
little  real  heart-searching  and  hesitation  as  any 
European  state  except  Germany. 

Americans,  however,  would  admit  none  of  all  this. 
They  believe  that  abstention  from  war  is  a  matter 
of  character  and  not  of  geography,  and  are  secretly 
convinced  that  it  should  be  as  easy  to  form  a  United 
States  of  Europe  as  a  United  States  of  America.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  not  to  be  very  severely  blamed, 
and  that  any  other  nation  in  their  position  would 
have  cherished  the  same  delusions.  Yet  until  they 
can  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that  Europe  deliber- 
ately fosters  a  spirit  of  militarism  which  America  as 
deliberately  avoids,  the  help  urgently  needed  by 
those  who  are  struggling  to  avert  a  world-disaster 
will  not  be  forthcoming. 

When  we  come  down  to  detailed  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  war,  it  is  usual 
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to  regard  France  as  the  chief  offender.  France,  with 
her  obstinate  attachment  to  militarism  and  the  reign 
of  force,  is  supposed  at  the  present  time  to  be 
"  holding  up"  the  movement  in  favour  of  peace. 
It  is  true  that  France  has  developed,  since  the  war, 
some  very  unexpected  and  unpleasant  tendencies, 
which  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  European 
situation.  In  particular  her  jealousy  of  England 
has  prevented  measures  which  would  otherwise 
certainly  have  been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scandal  of  Turkish  misgovernment,  and  France 
cannot  therefore  be  acquitted  of  responsibility  for 
the  continued  Turkish  massacres.  But,  though 
France  in  this  and  in  other  ways  has  impeded  the 
honest  efforts  of  English  ministers  to  evoke  pros- 
perity from  the  European  turmoil,  and  has  mani- 
fested a  positive  hostility  to  the  idea  of  a  universal 
truce  which,  with  her  assistance,  might  have  made 
considerable  headway,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  case  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
wholesale  condemnation  is  passed.  When  we  come 
to  recognise  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
we  shall  be  compelled,  not  perhaps  to  take  an 
altogether  French  view  of  the  case,  but  certainly  to 
make  very  considerable  allowances.  While  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  indignation  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  unmanageable  disposition  of  the 
French  government  has  prevented  a  world  accommo- 
dation, the  impartial  critic  is  bound  to  take  notice 
of  the  difference  between  the  position  of  France  and 
that  of  the  two  most  earnest  advocates  of  dis- 
armament.   Granting  that  in  the  pact  of  non- 
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aggression  a  noble  experiment  is  being  made,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  humanity  that  all 
should  assist  in  making  it,  yet  after  all  it  must  in 
fairness  be  admitted  that,  in  view  of  the  past  history 
of  the  human  race,  it  is  no  more  than  an  experiment. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  even  if  fairly  started  it 
would  be  successful.  The  question  then  arises,  what 
would  happen  if  it  did  not  succeed  ?  upon  whom 
would  the  consequences  of  failure  fall  with  most 
severity  ?  No  nation  could  be  blamed  for  regarding 
the  matter  almost  entirely  from  this  point  of  view, 
especially  if  it  is  a  nation  placed  in  a  conspicuously 
dangerous  position,  nor  for  viewing  with  distrust 
an  enterprise  which  if  unsuccessful  entailed  upon 
itself  consequences  more  disastrous  than  would 
ensue  to  any  other  of  the  partners  in  the  venture. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  the 
action  of  France  must  be  judged.  If  the  disarma- 
ment scheme,  after  being  fairly  and  honestly  begun 
by  others,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  dishonesty 
of  Germany,  the  French  would  in  all  probability  be 
involved  in  irreparable  disaster  before  effective  help 
could  reach  them.  According  to  the  (unwritten) 
agreement  or  understanding  she  would  of  course 
be  able  to  depend  upon  the  sympathy  and  perhaps 
the  assistance  of  an  outraged  world.  But  the  value 
of  even  the  most  powerful  allies  is  heavily  discounted 
unless  their  strength  can  be  applied  effectively  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  the  experience  which  France 
has  already  gone  through  justifies  her  in  regarding 
as  unsatisfactory  the  entirely  vague  assurances  which 
she  has  received  on  this  point.    The  professed 
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concern  of  friends  who,  even  if  they  came  to  her  aid 
at  all,  would  take  their  own  time  in  doing  so,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  insurance  against  the 
enormous  military  risks  which  France  is  asked  to 
incur.  The  English  are  proud  of  the  assistance 
which  they  rendered  in  the  war,  and  when  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  fully  mobilised  their  performance 
was  indeed  one  of  the  finest  ever  known  in  history. 
But  there  was  a  long  and  awkward  pause  before  the 
country  or  the  empire  could  make  its  whole  weight 
felt,  during  which  the  French  were  called  upon  to  bear 
practically  the  whole  brunt  of  the  encounter.  The 
retreat  from  Mons  was  a  glorious  performance,  but 
if  the  French  were  inclined  to  repeat  the  celebrated 
criticism  on  the  Balaclava  charge  they  would  be 
justified  in  doing  so.  The  retreat  from  Mons  was 
magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war  :  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
struggle  which  was  expected,  and  for  which  due 
preparation  had  been  made,  retreat  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  French 
did  not  receive  adequate  military  assistance  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war  which,  in  essentials,  they  were 
waging  on  behalf  of  the  whole  world.  The  result 
is  that  they  have  no  intention  of  sacrificing  them- 
selves a  second  time  unless  their  services  are  esti- 
mated at  their  true  value,  and  proper  recognition 
both  before  and  after  is  forthcoming. 

The  truth  which  England  and  America  wilfully 
ignore  is  this,  that  no  nation  in  the  position  of  the 
French  could  be  expected  to  play  the  part  assigned 
to  them  unless  they  had  the  assurance  of  complete 
military  protection  against  the  risks  incurred.  No 
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such  assurance,  however,  has  been  given,  and  France 
has  some  justification  for  thinking  that  this  great 
and  noble  experiment  in  world:peace  is  being  made 
almost  entirely  at  her  expense,  since  England  and 
America,  safe  themselves,  refuse  to  recognise  the 
obvious  insecurity  of  an  indispensable  ally.  To 
the  cynic,  indeed,  it  might  well  appear  that  the 
earnestness  of  the  countries  who  favour  the  peace 
experiment  is  in  proportion  to  their  immunity  from 
danger.  If  Germany  and  Russia  under  cover  of 
friendliness  were  secretly  planning  war,  France  would 
be  called  upon  to  endure  the  horrors  of  invasion,  while 
England  and  America  would  not  suffer  unless  the 
attack  were  successful,  and  then  only  outside  their 
own  borders.  Yet  neither  of  these  countries  appears 
to  be  aware  that  they  are  acting  in  an  ungenerous 
way,  and  in  fact  are  giving  too  little  while  asking  too 
much.  Europe  and  the  world  are  at  present  in  this 
position,  that  any  nation  which  is  planning  to  im- 
prove its  position  by  war  must  begin  with  France. 
Unless  they  can  first  conquer  France,  they  can  do 
nothing.  France  in  a  perfectly  real  sense  may  be 
regarded  as  holding  the  pass  through  which  the  new 
barbarians  must  defile  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
In  defending  this  position,  therefore,  the  French,  like 
the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  though  fighting  for 
themselves  are  at  the  same  time  fighting  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  they  not  unnaturally  look  for 
especial  treatment.  Yet  instead  of  frankly  recognis- 
ing the  obligations  they  are  under,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  have  placed  themselves  in  the  position  of 
those  who  seek  to  profit  by  the  assistance  of  others 
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without  making  any  adequate  return.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  seem  plain  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  the  projects  of  international 
peace  has  been  laid  upon  the  wrong  shoulders.  It  is 
not  France  who  is  to  blame  for  the  present  perilous 
condition  of  international  relations,  but  those  who 
refuse  to  insure  her  against  disproportionate  risks. 
The  countries  within  whose  competence  it  lies  to 
make  her  as  safe  as  themselves,  and  that  too  without 
any  serious  disarrangement  of  the  normal  course 
of  their  existence,  are  England  and  America.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  apportion  the  blame  between 
these  two  delinquents  for  the  neglect  of  what  may 
well  seem  to  be  at  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  ever  laid  upon  any  nation 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

All  the  world  knows  that  perfectly  satisfactory 
guarantees  of  protection  would  have  been  given  to 
France  by  Great  Britain,  if  only  America  had  been 
willing  to  cover  the  insurance.  America  holds 
back,  however,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
that  European  nations  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  suspicion,  with  its 
concomitant  militarism,  in  which  they  are  involved. 
And  as  if  to  prove  that  it  is  not  selfishness  or  want 
of  interest  in  the  subject  that  prevents  her  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  Europe,  America  has  taken  measures 
which  tend  to  show  that  she  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
her  desire  for  disarmament.  Yet  when  we  come 
to  examine  more  closely  the  practical  value  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  this  interest  in  universal  peace, 
we  find  that  it  has  been  manifested  solely  with  regard 
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to  those  aspects  of  the  question  in  which  Ameri- 
cans themselves  are  immediately  concerned.  The 
Washington  Conference  was  certainly  a  notable 
achievement  in  certain  ways,  but  there  have  been 
critics  who  point  out  with  justice  that  the  only 
stipulations  that  were  enacted  were  such  as  were 
calculated  to  increase  the  already  substantial 
security  of  a  mighty  nation  on  an  isolated  continent. 
Though  the  conference  was  on  disarmament,  the 
Americans,  contrary  to  British  opinion,  insisted 
on  the  right  to  develop  a  weapon  the  retention  of 
which  benefited  them,  though  its  abolition  would 
have  benefited  the  world.  Again,  not  one  word  was 
said  as  to  the  reduction  of  land  forces,  presumably 
because  they  cannot  reach  America,  except  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  navies.  Accordingly,  it 
is  against  navies  that  we  find  the  full  force  of  their 
humanitarian  arguments  turned.  It  is  evident 
that  something  more  than  this  is  needed  if  the 
American  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world-peace 
is  to  bear  a  satisfactory  relation  to  the  warmth  of 
American  professions. 

What  particularly  strikes  the  outside  observer 
is  the  short-sightedness  of  such  a  policy.  Even  if 
we  grant  the  American  contention  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  European  states  to  refrain  from 
war,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  do  not  intend  to  do 
so.  And  if  war  breaks  out  does  America  imagine  that 
the  Germans  will  forget  who  it  was  that  so  materi- 
ally contributed  to  rob  them  of  victory?  Inter- 
national conditions  being  what  they  are,  and  the 
proximity  of  nations  being  daily  increased  by  science, 
23 
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there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  America  being 
able  to  avoid  entanglement  in  European  affairs. 
The  only  question  is  whether  she  can  be  induced  to 
intervene  within  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  approaching  danger  to  negligible 
proportions,  or  will  wait  until  a  world-disaster, 
involving  herself,  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  If 
Germany  and  Russia  were  triumphant  in  another 
war,  they  would  never  rest  content  with  the  mastery 
of  Europe,  but  would  proceed  to  the  mastery  of  the 
world  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Truly 
Americans  seem  bent  on  illustrating  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  of  their  own  great  writer  Mahan,  that 
democracies  cannot  be  induced  to  take  timely 
measures  against  even  the  most  obvious  dangers. 

But  to  do  the  Americans  justice,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem  to  those  who  regard  them  merely  as 
another  and  a  larger  nation  of  shopkeepers,  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  moved  by  an  appeal  to  their 
material  interests  as  by  an  appeal  to  their  conscience. 
The  most  hopeful  feature  in  America  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  democratic  constitution  or  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  which  they  themselves  are  most 
proud,  nor  in  the  parade  of  liberty  with  which  they 
attract  the  quickly  disillusioned  immigrant,  but  in 
the  real  philanthropy  which  characterises  most  of 
the  non-political  American  citizens,  and  in  the  high 
standard  of  duty  and  morality  which  the  American 
churches  ceaselessly  inculcate.  In  neither  of  these 
quarters  would  the  politicians  be  supported  in 
repudiating  the  moral  claim  of  Europe  to  assistance. 
The  tireless  philanthropy  of  workers  in  almost  every 
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quarter  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  the  munificence  of 
those  who  stay  at  home,  proves  that  Americans  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  recognise  their  obligations 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
admit  that  the  question  as  to  what  the  attitude  of 
America  should  be  towards  the  troubles  of  Europe 
is  but  the  modern  form  of  an  ancient  moral  problem, 
"  am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  To  this  question  there 
can  only  be  one  answer  as  regards  the  present  crisis. 
Where  dangerous  experiments  in  which  all  are  con- 
cerned are  being  made,  nations  or  individuals  in  a 
position  of  actual  or  comparative  safety  are  in 
decency  compelled  to  protect  their  less  fortunate 
associates.  Especially  would  this  seem  to  apply 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  whose  peculiar  geo- 
graphical position  has  given  them  incalculable 
advantages  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
event  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  France  with  the 
other  peace-makers  they  would  seem  bound  to  take 
definite  and  practical  steps  to  prevent  any  sudden 
blow  on  the  part  of  her  neighbours,  or  if  it  should 
prove  impossible  to  forestall  treachery  altogether 
they  should  place  themselves  under  an  obligation 
to  meet  and  punish  the  offenders  with  swift  and 
memorable  severity.  It  rests  with  the  Americans 
to  make  this  assurance  certain.  They,  however, 
hold  back  on  the  plea  that  the  great  forward  move- 
ment on  behalf  of  humanity  in  which  they  profess 
themselves  anxious  to  take  the  lead  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  wickedness  of  Europe  and  in 
particular  by  the  militarism  of  France.  The  so-called 
militarism  of  France  is  merely  the  result  of  well- 
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grounded  fear,  while  her  unaccommodating  temper  is 
the  result  of  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice.  The  realisa- 
tion of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  is  being  pre- 
vented, not  by  the  action  of  France,  but  by  the 
inaction  of  America. 
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